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Fancy  Work 

Crochet,  Tatting,  Knitting,  and  Embroidery 

Edited  by  Helen  Kaufman 

Although  many  intricate  designs  are  provided  in  this  fancy  work  department  we  have,  in  each  instance,  given  a  lesson  in  the  simple 
stitches  used  in  fancy  work  under  discussion  and  have  also  accompanied  each  illustration  by  such  detailed  directions  that  the  careful 
worker  can  follow  any  of  these  instructions.  All  patterns  are  practical  and  fitted  for  the  everyday  use,  either  as  trimming  for  clothes 
or  on  household  linens,  and  are  not  the  mere  fad  of  the  moment,  but  standard,  practical  designs. 

Stamping  Instructions 

WHILE  all  instructions  are  here  given,  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  include  stamping  patterns  in  a  book  of  this  type.  We  will  supply 
the  patterns  for  embroidery  designs  at  the  prices  indicated  in  the  instructions  accompanying  the  design.  These  vary,  as  we  are  giving 
our  readers  benefit  of  lower  prices  wherever  we  could  arrange  them.  W  ith  each  perforated  stamping  pattern  comes  a  cake  of  stamping 
compound  and  directions  for  its  use.  Send  money  for  stamoing  patterns  and  description  of  pattern  desired  to  W^oman’s  W^eekly  Fancy 
Work  Department. 


Crocket  Stitckes 

/\  Chart  and  Table  I llustrating  and  Defining 

Crochet  Terms 


The  chart  shown  herewith  shows 
the  simple  stitches  used  in 
crochet  work  and  on  these  even 
the  most  intricate  of  crochet  pat¬ 
terns  are  founded.  Remember  that 
the  size  of  thread  used  makes  a 
great  difference  and  that  for  lace 
to  be  used  on  clothing  the  finest 
threads  give  the  best  results  while  for 
decorating  household  linens  a  much 
heavier  thread  should  be  utilized. 

Another  consideration  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  weight  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  on  which  the  crocheted  pattern  is 
to  be  used,  for  naturally  one  does  not 
put  a  cobwebby  lace  on  a  buck  towel 
nor  is  a  coarse  lace  a  fitting  edge  on  a 
bit  of  sheer  handkerchief  linen.  The 
crochet  needle  varies  in  weight  with 
the  weight  thread  used  for  you  will 
find  it  poor  economy  to  do  fine  work 
with  a  coarse  hook,  or  vice  versa. 

In  learning  a  new  stitch  the  beginner 
will  find  far  less  trouble  if  a  coarse 
thread  is  used  for  mistakes  show  more 
easily  when  the  thread  is  heavy  and 
besides,  the  heavier  thread  is  more 
easily  manipulated. 

Since  prices  have  risen  so  high, 
hand-made  laces  are  very  expensive 
indeed  and  it  really  pays  the  housewife 
to  make  her  own  laces  if  she  can  find 
the  time  since  not  only  is  a  hand-made 
lace  considered  in  better  taste  than 
machine-made  goods,  but  it  has  the 
added  virtue  of  wearing  better.  A 
good  hand  crocheted  edge  will  outlast 
two  towels  and  if  sewed  on  with  a 
fairly  large  stitch,  can  be  ripped  from 
the  first  towel  and  transferred  to  the 
second  with  little  trouble.  Lace  on 
petticoats,  night-dresses  and  camisole 
tops  also  outwears  the  original  gar¬ 
ment  and  can  serve  a  second  time. 

After  each  stitch  here  described,  the 
abbreviation  for  that  stitch  is  given,  as 
used  in  the  text  on  following  pages. 

No.  1,  Chain  Stitch,  ch  st;  make  a 
loop  on  hook,  pull  another  loop 
through  it,  forming  1  ch  st,  repeat 
for  length  required. 

No.  2,  Slip  Stitch,  si  st:  make  a  ch, 
skip  1  st,  insert  hook  into  ch  st, 
thread  over  hook,  draw  through  ch 
st  and  loop  together. 

No.  3,  Single  Crochet,  s  c:  make  a 
ch,  skip  1  st,  insert  hook  into  next 
st,  thread  over  hook  and  through  ch 
st,  forming  2  loops  on  hook,  thread 
over  hook,  through  both  loops. 

No.  4,  Double  Crochet,  d  c:  make 
a  ch,  thread  over  hook,  skip  3  sts, 
insert  hook  into  next  st,  draw  thread 
through  ch,  thread  over  hook, 
through  2  loops,  thread  over  hook, 
through  2  loops. 

No.  5,  Treble  Crochet,  t  c:  make  a 
ch,  thread  over  hook  twice,  skip  4 
sts,  insert  hook  into  next  st.  draw 
thread  through  ch,  thread  over  hook. 


through  2  loops,  thread  over  hook, 
through  2  loops,  thread  over  hook, 
through  2  loops. 

No.  6,  Double  Treble  Crochet,  d  t 

c:  make  a  ch,  thread  over  hook  3 
times,  skip  5  sts,  insert  hook  into 
next  st,  continue  as  for  t  c. 

No.  7,  Treble,  Treble  Crochet,  t  t 
c:  make  a  ch,  thread  over  hook  4 
times,  skip  6  sts,  insert  hook  into 
the  next  st,  continue  as  for  t  c. 

No.  8,  Space,  sp:  make  a  ch.  thread 
over  hook,  skip  7  sts  for  turn,  insert 
hook  into  next  st.  *  1  d  c  2  ch  sts. 


skip  2  sts,  from  *  forms  1  sp.  For 
filet  crochet  to  count  ch  sts,  start  by 
allowing  3  sts  for  each  sp,  5  sts  to  turn. 
Thus  52  sps  require  161  ch  sts. 

No.  9,  Group,  gr:  make  a  ch,  1  d  c 
into  4th  ch  st,  1  d  c  into  each  of  next 
2  sts,  forms  1  gr  at  turn  of  row, 
otherwise  4  d  c  into  4  sts,  form  1  gr. 
Where  2  or  more  grs,  join,  3  d  c 
form  each  gr  after  first.  For  2  grs, 
7  d  c ;  for  3  grs,  10  d  c. 

No.  10,  Picot,  p:  make  4  ch  sts, 
insert  hook  into  4th  ch  st  from  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  draw  through 


both  loops,  forming  1  p. 

No.  11,  Loop,  L:  make  a  ch,  1  s  c, 
into  7th  st,  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1 
s  c,  from  *  forms  1  L. 

No.  12,  Triangle,  tri:  make  a  ch, 
skip  S  sts,  *  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  in 
same  st,  from  *  forms  1  tri. 

No.  13,  Cluster,  cl:  make  ch,  skip  3 
sts,  start  a  d  c,  draw  thread  through 
2  sts,  *  thread  over  hook,  insert  hook 
into  same  st,  thread  over  hook,  draw 
through  2  sts,  repeat  *  having  4 
loops  on  hook,  thread  over  hook, 
draw  through  all  4  loops,  1  ch  st,  to 
fasten  cl.  When  longer  cl  is  required 
make  of  t  c  instead  of  d  c. 

No.  14,  Cross  Treble,  c  t:  make  ch, 
skip  5  ch  sts,  *  thread  twice  over 
hook,  insert  hook  into  ch  st,  draw 
thread  through,  thread  over  hook, 
through  2  loops,  thread  over  hook, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook,  draw'  thread 
through,  thread  over  hook,  through 
2  loops,  thread  over  hook  through  2 
loops,  1  d  c,  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into 
2  sts  at  joining  of  2  low'er  sections, 
make  1  d  c,  from  *  forms  let. 

No.  15,  Knot  Stitch,  kn:  make  ch, 

*  draw'  loop  on  hook  out  to  H  of  an 
inch,  thread  over  hook,  draw  through 
loop,  insert  hook  back  through  1 
long  loop,  thread  through,  making  2 
loops  on  hook,  thread  over  through 
both.  Repeat  *,  skip  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c, 
repeat  for  length  required. 

Next  row,  make  2  knots,  1  s  c  into 
2nd  kn  of  1st  row,  1  s  c,  next  to  this 
st,  catching  2  threads  of  long  loop, 

1  kn. 

No.  16,  Lacet,  la;  make  a  ch,  skip 
5  sts,  *  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  I 
s  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  from  *  forms 

1  la. 

On  next  row,  1  d  c  over  d  c,  5  ch 
sts,  over  la,  forms  1  sp. 

No.  17,  Fan,  f:  make  5  ch  sts,  3 
t  c,  2  ch  sts,  3  t  c,  all  over  4th  ch  st, 
forms  1  f.  Small  fan  of  d  c,  large 
fan  of  d  t  c. 

No.  18,  Scallop,  sc:  make  ch,  then 
row  of  sps,  *  1  s  c  over  1st  sp,  **  1 
d  t  c,  into  next  sp,  1  p,  repeat  **  for 
9  d  t  c,  repeat  *. 

No.  19,  Block  Stitch,  bl;  make  ch, 

*  skip  5  sts,  2  t  c  form  a  cl,  5  ch  sts, 

2  t  c,  form  cl,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for 
row',  12  ch  sts,  turn,  catch  into  con¬ 
necting  st  of  2  els,  2  t  c  into  6th  ch 
st,  continue.  Two  row's  form  1  bl. 

TERMS 

Star  *,  signifies  that  the  details  given 
between  *  and  repeat  *,  are  to  be  re¬ 
peated  as  many  times  as  directed, 
before  continuing  the  pattern. 

Double  stars,  **.  Where  there  is  a 
repetition  between  the  single  stars, 
double  stars  are  used. 
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Four  Pillowcase  Patterns 

Illustrated  on  Page  3 


The  four  designs  illustrated  on 
page  4  vary  in  many  respects, 
but  the  materials*  required  are 
the  same  in  quality  of  tubing,  em¬ 
broidery  and  crochet  cottons. 

No.  1 

The  most  work  is  on  the  design 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  illustration. 
This  has  a  combination  of  French 
embroidery,  eyelets,  Italian  cut-work 
and  deep  scallops,  closely  button¬ 
holed. 

These  designs  come  stamped  on  a 
good  grade  of  pillow  tubing  or  in 
perforated  stamping  patterns,  from 
one  of  which  many  pairs  may  be 
stamped. 

For  the  work,  use  for  the  eyelets 
and  French  embroidery  the  6-strand 
mercerized  embroidery  cotton,  a  ball 
of  padding  cotton;  for  the  scallops, 
size  25  twisted  cotton  in  small  skeins 
and  for  the  crocheting,  size  40  Cor- 
donnet  crochet  cotton.  Use  2  threads 
of  the  strand  cotton  in  the  needle 
at  once,  for  the  cut-work  make  a  line 
of  running  stitches  on  the  stamping, 
on  the  cross  bar  make  1  stitch  across 
to  the  opposite  side,  catch  to  the 
stamping  line  and  bring  stitch  back 
to  the  starting  point,  over  these  two 
stitches  together,  buttonhole  closely. 
At  the  center  place  a  pin  between 
the  stitches  and  bring  the  thread 
around  the  pin.  Continue  the  button¬ 
holing  to  the  opposite  side,  remove 
the  pin,  which  leaves  the  picot  at  the 
center,  make  running  stitches  to  the 
next  bar.  Repeat. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  have  all  the 
buttonholing  lie  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  When  all  the  bars  of  the  semi¬ 
circle  are  completed,  cut  the  edges  of 
the  material  close  to  the  stamping 
and  whip  over  the  running  stitches 
with  short,  even  stitches.  In  this 
manner  the  ends  of  each  bar  are 
securely  finished. 

For  the  French  embroidery,  pad 
with  a  few  straight  stitches  inside 
the  stamping,  then  cover  with  2 
threads  of  the  strand  cotton.  The 
center  of  each  flower  is  finished  with 
an  eyelet.  The  scallops  are  padded, 
then  buttonholed  over  with  the 
twisted  cotton  One  dot  finishes  the 
renter  of  each  scallop.  For  a  sham 
sheet  to  match,  stamp  the  pillow  de¬ 
sign  in  the  center  and  repeat  the  last 
figure  as  often  as  you  desire. 

No.  2 

The  next  design  is  more  simple 
and  all  the  portions  are  much 
smaller,  requiring  less  padding  and 
are  more  quickly  made.  Eyelets  and 
French  embroidery  are  the  stitches 
used.  The  initial  adds  character  and 
individuality  to  the  design,  but  the 
new  and  distinctive  feature  of  each 
of  the  remaining  cases  is  the  hem¬ 
stitched  scallop.  This  forms  the 
foundation  and  makes  the  crocheting 
100  per  cent  easier  than  having  to 
force  the  hook  and  pull  the  thread 
through  the  closely  woven  tubing. 


The  top  kerchief  illustrated  is 
of  lavender  linen  and  lace. 
Twelve  inches  of  linen  will  make  three 
handkerchiefs.  No.  70  Cordonnet 
crochet  cotton  of  a  deeper  shade 
than  the  linen  is  used  for  the  edge 
and  one  ball  will  make  the  three. 
Make  *  1  s  c  into  the  hem,  3  ch 
sts,  2  d  c  into  side  of  s  c,  skip  a 
length  of  the  hem  sufficient  to  let 
the  d  c  lie  flat,  repeat  *,  making  1 
extra  scallop  in  each  corner. 

The  next  handkerchief  is  of  white 
with  a  border  of  drawn  work  and  a 
crocheted  edge  of  shell  pink.  Few 
people  care  to  spend  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  four  rows  of  dou¬ 
ble  hemstitching  shown  here.  These 
may  be  purchased  and  the  edge  and 
whatever  other  work  desired  may  be 
added.  The  edge  is  most  simple;  use 
fine  crochet  cotton.  Make  *  1  s  c 
into  the  edge  of  the  hem,  6  ch  sts, 
catch  back  into  the  4th  ch  st,  form¬ 
ing  1  p,  2  ch  sts,  skip  a  space  of  the 
hem,  repeat  *,  for  the  sides. 


The  scallops  on  this  case  are  wide, 
rounded  scallops.  Cut  the  material 
just  far  enough  from  the  hemstitch¬ 
ing  to  allow  whipping  to  the  stitches, 
then  cover  this  with  s  c,  start  7  sps 
to  the  left  of  the  point,  fill  each  sp 
with  s  c,  so  that  the  stitches  lie  even, 
in  some  sps,  2  sts  are  required,  in 
others  1  st,  it  is  immaterial  how 
many  sts  are  used,  continue  down 
the  right  side  for  4  sps,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  join  to  the  opposite  side,  turn, 
9  s  c  over  loop,  s  c  into  next  3  sps, 
5  ch  sts,  turn,  1  s  c  into  5th  st  of 
first  loop,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  last  st 
on  left  side,  turn  3  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  form 
a  p,  6  s  c,  over  first  loop,  3  s  c  over 
next  loop,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  join  to  2nd 
st  before  the  p,  turn  5  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c 
all  over  single  loop,  2  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c, 
complete  remaining  loop,  s  c  into  8 
sps,  *  1  p,  s  c  into  2  sps,  repeat  *  4 
times,  s  c  into  8  sps,  repeat  from 
start. 

No.  3 

HE  distinctive  feature  of  this 
design  is  the  introduction  of  seed 
stitches  instead  of  French  embroid- 


A  very  attractive  insertion  may  be 
substituted  for  the  drawn  work  and 
much  more  quickly  made.  Cut  the 
hem  separate  from  the  handkerchief, 
then  cut  away  the  width  of  the  inser¬ 
tion,  roll  the  edge,  over  this  make 
one  row  of  s  c. 

2nd  row:  *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2 
sts,  repeat  *,  at  the  corner,  make  2 
ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same  st  as  last  d  c. 


ery.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly 
are  outlined,  large-sized  eyelets  help 
fill  the  lower  portions  of  the  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  the  upper  portions 
of  each  wing  have  outlining  on  the 
stamping  and  the  remaining  portions 
are  filled  with  seeding.  This  is  merely 
running  stitches  with  the  same  space 
between  each  stitch.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  applied  to  one-half  the  initial. 
The  scallops  on  this  case  are  much 
deeper  and  more  pointed,  but  the 
crocheting  is  done  much  the  same  as 
for  No.  2  scallops,  merely  adding 
more  rows  of  loops,  until  5  loops 
form  a  row.  In  working  across  these 
loops,  make  1st  loop,  5  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c, 
*  9  s  c  over  next  loop,  repeat  *  twice, 
on  the  last  loop,  make  3  s  c,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  form  4  loops,  turn,  1st  loop,  5 
s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c,  9  s  c  over  each  of  next 
2  loops,  3  s  c  over  last  loop,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  make  3  loops,  then  work  in  the 
same  manner,  then  2  loops,  then  1 
loop,  forming  the  point,  complete 
each  unfinished  loop  along  the  side 
with  p  to  match  the  opposite  side, 
then  make  *  s  c  into  2  sps,  1  p, 
repeat  *  for  7  p,  completing  pattern. 


forming  1  extra  sp  at  each  corner. 

3rd  row:  *  1  d  c  over  ch,  2  ch  sts, 
repeat  *  making  extra  sp  at  the  cor¬ 
ners.  Whip  the  hem  to  the  edge  of 
the  insertion.  A  small  initial  or  three 
small  letters  in  a  row  add  to  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  this  gift. 

The  next  handkerchief  is  finished 
with  a  narrow  edge  of  hairpin  lace. 
Use  a  fine  pin  and  fine  thread.  This 


Dainty  Edging  for  Handkerchiefs  and 

Doilies 


No.  4 


The  circle  of  dots  and  eyelets 
alternating  may  be  left  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  or  it  may  form 
a  frame  for  tlie  initial  or  monogram. 
The  irregular  scallop  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  much  deeper  edge. 

Make  1st  row:  s  c  into  hem- 
stiching. 

2nd  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts, 

1  s  c,  repeat  *,  except  at  the  corners, 

where  3  ch  sts,  form  the  loop. 

3rd  row:  *  1  s  c  over  loop,  2  ch  sts, 
5  s  c  over  next  loop,  2  ch  sts,  re¬ 
peat  *, 

4th  row:  *  1  s  c  over  ch,  2  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  over  next  ch,  skip  1  s  c  of  gr, 

1  d  c  into  next  st,  1  p,  skip  1  st,  1 

d  c,  1  p,  1  d  c,  1  p,  skip  1  st,  1  d  c, 
1  p,  repeat  *, 

Note — Perforated  stamping  patterns  of 
these  pillow  cases  at  15  cts  each.  Initial 
5  cts  extra,  each. 

All  the  stamped  patterns  include  hemstitched 
scallops  and  initials,  monograms  are  extra. 


Cover  for  Tray  or  Tea  Cart 


Illustrated  on  Page  3 

For  the  tray  cloth  use  white 
linen,  but  for  the  cart  use  natural 
colored  linen.  The  embroidery  is 
done  in  mercerized  embroidery  cotton 
of  the  6-strand  variety  and  the  lace 
is  made  of  size  80  Cordonnet  crochet 
cotton,  with  a  steel  hook  size  14. 

The  oval  shape  of  the  outline  is 
graceful  in  itself,  and  in  harmony  are 
the  scrolls  of  dainty  maiden  hair 
fern,  which  are  grouped  about  three 
lace  medallions,  not  the  usual  appli- 
qued  pieces  of  lace,  but  parts  of  cir¬ 
cles  buttonholed  and  the  material  cut 
away  between  the  buttonholed  edges. 
Then  the  space  between  these  parts 
of  circles  is  also  buttonholed  and  an 
oblong  of  the  linen  cut  away.  The 
lace  filling  for  these  spaces  is  the 
work  known  as  hedebo.  This  work 
is  all  done  by  needle  and  thread,  the 
stitches  are  buttonholing,  twisting 
and  weaving. 

A  ver3"  creditable  piece  of  camou¬ 
flage  can  be  accomplished  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Cut  the  linen  near 
the  stamping,  turn  back  and  baste 
securely,  over  this  make  1  row  of  s  c, 
having  the  stitches  lie  close  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  shorter  curved  edge 
make  1  row  of  sps,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2 
sts,  1  d  c,  forms  1  sp,  continue  across 
edge,  break  thread.  Each  of  the 
figures  is  made  separately  and  cro¬ 
cheted  tight  to  resemble  the  weaving 
of  the  original  hedebo  work. 

The  end  figure  is  started  on  the 
long  curved  edge,  ch  to  reach  across 
and  join  to  the  4th  sp,  3  ch  sts,  join 
to  the  next  d  c,  turn,  make  2  d  c, 
1  h  d  c,  2  s  c,  and  si  st  back  on  the 
remaining  sts,  of  ch,  fasten  both 
ends  securely,  by  the  use  of  needle 
run  through  the  back  of  s  c  over  the 
hem. 

Mark  the  center  sp,  join  thread  2 
sps  to  the  right  hand  side,  make  7  ch 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


work  is  simple  and  very  fascinating. 
Two  stitches  are  made  on  each  turn 
of  the  pin.  This  lace  is  whipped  with 
small  stitches  to  the  hem’s  edge. 
One  lace  will  outwear  several  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  last  handkerchief  is  of  all 
white.  The  fine  tatting  is  the  single 
loop,  which  beginners  find  so  at¬ 
tractive.  R,  *  3  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  * 
twice,  3  d  s,  close,  leave  a  length  of 
thread,  r,  3  d  s,  join  to  p  of  first  loop, 
3  d  s,  1  p,  3  d  s,  1  p,  3  d  s,  close, 
continue  for  the  length  required. 

The  square  of  linen  has  a  rolled 
hem;  over  this  one  row  of  buttonhole 
stitches  placed  close  together.  To 
this  edge,  whip  the  tatting.  A  small 
pattern  of  eyelets  with  a  little  French 
embroidery  makes  a  dainty  finish  for 
this  corner. 

Any  of  the  above  edges  ma^'  be 
used  in  heavier  thread  to  edge  a  set 
of  doilies.  The  neat  colored  edges 
are  very  attractive  on  white  linen  or 
Indian  Head. 
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Oblong  Medallion 


Round  Medaltion  With  Irish  Rose 


Medallions 


Triangular  Medallion 


Dainty  medallions  make  simple 
and  attractive  inserts  for  many 
items  of  personal  wear  in  collar 
and  cuff  sets,  vestees,  lingerie, 
children’s  yokes  and  undergarments, 
and,  when  made  of  very  fine  thread, 
as  corners  for  handkerchiefs.  Of 
heavy  thread  they  make  attractive 
corners  for  luncheon  sets,  pin  cush¬ 
ions,  dresser  scarfs,  etc.  The  stitches 
are  the  same  but  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  thread  used,  makes 
the  medallion  small  and  fine  or 
larger  and  coarse,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

For  underwear,  sizes  70  to  100 
Cordonnet  cotton  should  be  used. 
Several  of  these  medallions  joined 
for  scarf  ends  or  for  sofa  pillows 
may  be  made  of  Nos.  5,  10,  or  20, 
Perle  or  Cordonnet  cotton,  in  either 
white  or  ecru.  Even  the  coarser 
threads,  carpet  warp.  Indo  twist,  etc., 
can  be  used  with  good  results. 

Oblong  Medallion 

For  the  oblong  medallion,  make 
*  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  the  center  st 
of  petal.  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  between 
petals,  repeat  *  for  5  loops,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  *  1  s  c  into  center  st  of  loop, 
5  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for  5  loops,  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  4  rows  of  loops, 
break  thread. 

Join  at  the  opposite  side  of  rose 
and  repeat. 

Next  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  catch  back 
into  the  4th  st,  forming  1  p,  2  ch 
sts,  skip  3  sts  of  rose,  1  s  c,  repeat 
*  around  the  medallion,  making  1 
p  loop  into  each  plain  loop  at  both 
sides. 

Next  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  p, 
repeat  *, 

Next  row:  *  7  s  c  over  ch,  7  ch 
sts,  turn,  1  s  c  into  last  s  c,  turn, 
1  p,  5  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c,  1  p,  all  over 
loop,  7  s  c,  over  next  loop,  4  s  c 
over  part  of  following  loop,  7  ch 
sts,  turn,  skip  7  sts,  1  s  c  turn, 
1  p,  5  s  c.  1  p,  5  s  c,  1  p,  all  over 
loop,  repeat  *  completing  medallion. 

Triangular  Medallion 

For  the  triangular  medallion,  make 
the  rose  in  the  same  manner.  1st 
row:  *  6  ch  sts,  catch  back  into  the 
4th  st,  forming  1  p,  6  ch  sts,  catch 
back  into  the  4th  st,  forming  1  p. 


an 


d  Plain  Crochet 


2  ch  sts,  together  these  form  1  p 
loop,  1  s  c  into  center  st  of  petal, 
1  p  loop,  1  s  c  between  petals,  re¬ 
peat  *  forming  12  loops, 

2nd  row:  *  3  p  loops,  5  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  into  the  center  of  next  loop, 

3  ch  sts,  turn,  8  d  c  over  plain  loop, 
turn,  1  s  c  into  each  st,  completing 
fan,  repeat  *,  twice,  forming  3  fans. 

3rd  row:  p  loops, 

4th  row:  *  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  into 
center  of  p  loop,  repeat  *  for  this 
row, 

5th  row:  *  4  s  c,  1  p,  1  s  c,  1  p, 

4  s  c,  all  over  1  loop,  repeat  *,  for 
4  loops,  7  s  c,  over  next  loop,  3 
s  c  over  part  of  following  loop,  5 
ch  sts,  turn,  1  sc  into  the  center  st 
of  plain  loop.  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  into 
3rd  st  of  next  loop,  turn,  4  s  c, 
1  p,  4  sc,  all  over  first  loop,  4  s  c 
over  part  of  next  loop,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  1  s  c  into  st  before  the  p, 
turn,  4  s  c,  1  p,  4  s  c,  all  over  loop, 
1  s  c,  1  p,  4  s  c.  complete  the  next 
loop,  continue  around  the  medallion, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Round  Medallion  (above) 

For  the  round  medallion,  after 
completing  the  rose,  make 

Ist  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat 
*,  making  5  loops  over  2  petals, 
continue  for  this  row, 

2nd  row: 

*  5  ch  sts. 

1  s  c  into 
the  center 
st  of  loop, 
repeat  *,  for 
each  loop. 

3rd  row : 

*  6  ch  sts, 

1  s  c  into 
the  center 
st  of  loop, 
repeat  * 
for  each 
loop. 

4th  row : 

*  6  ch  sts. 
catch  back 
into  the  4th 
st,  forming 
a  p,  2  ch 
sts.  1  s  c  in¬ 
to  center  st 


of  loop,  repeat  *, 

5th  row:  *  7  ch  sts,  1  sc  into  p, 
repeat  *, 

6th  row:  *  7  s  c  over  loop,  5  ch 
sts,  turn,  skip  3  sts,  1  s  c  turn,  3 
s  c,  1  p,  3  s  c,  all  over  5  ch  sts, 
2  s  c,  1  p,  all  over  1  loop,  repeat 

*  for  each  loop, 

In  connecting  these  medallions, 
join  by  2  p,  on  each  side. 

Making  the  Rose 

For  the  rose,  start  with  5  ch  sts, 
join  forming  a  circle. 

1st  row:  *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  repeat 

*  until  you  have  6  sp,  into  circle, 
join, 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c,  5  d  c,  over  sp, 
forming  1  petal,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  6  petals, 

3rd  row:  *  4  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  catch¬ 
ing  into  the  back  of  s  c  of  previous 
row,  forming  1  lobp  repeat  *  until 
you  have  6  loops, 

4th  row:  *  1  s  c,  7  d  c,  over  loop, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  6  petals, 

5th  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  the 
back  of  s  c,  repeat  *  until  you  have  6 
loops, 

6th  row:  *  1  s  c,  9  d  c,  over  loop, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  6  petals, 
completing  the  rose. 

Round 
Medallion 
(below) 

The  round 
medal- 
lion  below  is 
decor  ative 
if  used 
singly  or 
when  any 
number  of 
them  are 
joined  t  o  - 
gether.  The 
use  for 
which  it  is 
intended 
should  gov¬ 
ern  the  size 
thread  used. 
Start  with 


Round  Medallion 


12  ch  sts,  join  forming  a  circle.  3 
ch  sts. 

1st  row:  35  d  c  all  into  circle,  join 

2nd  row:  1  s  c  into  each  st, 

3rd  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1 
s  c,  repeat  *,  until  you  have  formed 
12  loops, 

4th  row:  si  st  on  3  sts  of  1st  loop. 

*  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  center  st  of 
loop,  repeat  *  until  you  have  formed 
12  loops, 

5th  row:  15  s  c  over  each  loop. 

6th  row:  si  st,  to  center  of  loop, 

*  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into  4th  st, 
forming  1  p,  5  ch  sts,  catch  back 
into  4th  st,  forming  1  p,  13  ch  sts, 
catch  back  into  4th  st  forming  1  p, 
5  ch  sts,  catch  back  forming  p,  1  ch 
st,  1  s  c  into  center  st  of  next  loop, 
repeat  *  for  12  loops,  having  the  ch 
of  p,  join  at  top  and  bottom  to  form 
the  row  of  open  work,  as  showi\  in 
the  illustration, 

7th  row:  9  s  c,  1  p,  9  s  c,  over 
each  loop,  break  thread. 

These  medallions  are  especially 
effective  when  used  as  inserts  in 
and  edge  trimmings  on  gingham  and 
chambray  dresses.  The  triangular 
one  was  most  effectively  used  on  a 
blue  chambray  dress.  Medallions 
were  joined  to  make  a  shallow  yoke 
at  the  square-cut  throat  and  on  each 
sleeve  one  medallion  with  point  up 
was  used  to  give  a  finish  just  above 
the  hem,  the  goods  beoing  cut  away 
from  under  it.  Triangular  patch 
pockets  were  on  the  gown  the  point 
down,  of  course.  On  each  pocket 
a  medallion  with  point  down  was 
sewed  in  the  center  of  the  patch 
pocket  and  the  material  cut  away. 
Two  more  medallions  formed  the 
ends  of  the  long,  narrow  chambray 
girdle,  the  end  of  which  fell  almost 
to  the  hem  of  the  gown.  When 
the  dress  faded  after  several  wash¬ 
ings,  the  whole  was  dj'ed  with  col¬ 
ored  soap  and  the  lace  looked  even 
better  when  it  matched  the  material 
than  it  did  when  white. 

Another  use  made  of  these  medal¬ 
lions  was  using  them,  joined  to¬ 
gether,  as  edge  on  a  bedroom  set 
of  dresser  cover,  bedspread,  bureau 
and  table  covers.  Additional  medal¬ 
lions  in  group  of  three  to  form  tri¬ 
angular  figures  were  inserted  in  the 
material  at  the  corners  with  the 
goods  cut  away  from  under  them 
and  the  effect  of  the  matched  set 
was  most  effective. 


Continued  from  page  6 

sts,  1  s  c  into  center  sp,  7  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sps,  1  s  c  into  d  c,  turn,  9  s  c 
over  first  loop,  5  s  c  over  half  of 
next  loop,  7  ch  sts,  turn  1  s  c  into 
center  st  of  first  loop,  turn,  12  s  c 
over  loop  just  made,  4  s  c  complete 
the  remaining  half  of  loop,  break 
thread.  Repeat  first  figure  at  the 
opposite  end.  Turn  to  the  longer 
curved  edge,  repeat  the  center  figure, 
joining  by  ch  to  sp  of  opposite  side, 
si  st  back  and  continue  loops.  The 
first  figure  is  repeated  five  times, 
joining  to  the  three  loops  of  the 
center  figure,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 


tration.  The  oblong  center  space  is 
filled  on  each  end  with  rows  of  sps. 
then  2  loops  joining  to  the  sides, 
form  the  corner  openings,  these 
loops  are  covered  with  s  c.  Starting 
in  the  center,  make  3  ch  sts,  join, 
forming  a  circle. 

1st  row:  5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts, 
repeat  *  3  times,  join,  forming  4  loops. 

2nd  row:  *  2  s  c,  ch  to  center  sp 
of  end,  si  st,  and  then  make  2  s  c, 
1  h  d  c,  2  d  c,  2  s  c  over  loop,  3 
ch  sts,  join  to  center  st  of  corner 
loop.  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for  the  four 
sides  of  center  figure,  break  thread. 

For  the  edge,  make  1  row  of  s  c 
over  hem. 


1st  row:  consists  of  cross  treble 
sts,  these  are  made  as  follows:  skip 
5  sts,  *  thread  twice  over  hook,  in¬ 
sert  hook  into  s  c,  draw  thread 
tlvough,  thread  over  hook,  through 

2  loops,  thread  over  hook,  skip  1  st, 
insert  hook,  draw  thread  through, 
thread  over  hook,  through  2  loops, 
1  d  c,  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into  2  sts 
at  joining  of  2  lower  sections,  make 
1  d  c,  from  *  forms  1  cross  treble, 

3  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  repeat  *. 

2nd  row:  consists  of  cluster  stitches 
5  ch  sts,  start  ate,*  draw  thread 
through  2  sts,  thread  over  hook 
through  2  sts,  leaving  2  sts  on  hook, 
thread  twice  over  hook,  repeat  *, 


three  times,  each  time  adding  1  st 
on  hook,  then  thread  over  hook, 
through  all  sts  on  hook,  1  ch  st  to 
fasten  the  cluster,  7  ch  sts,  repeat 
from  start,  forming  each  cluster  over 
ch  of  cross  treble. 

3rd  row:  *  3  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  form  a 
p,  repeat  *  twice,  3  s  c  completes 
loop,  repeat  for  each  loop. 

The  tiny  leaves  of  the  fern  are 
worked  with  two  threads  of  the 
cotton  in  the  needle  at  once,  the 
padding  is  done  with  the  same 
thread,  as  also  are  the  outlined  stems. 

Perforated  stamping  pattern  (Xo.  121), 
25  cts.,  including  compound  '  and  direc¬ 
tions. 
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HOME  CRAFT 


IrisK  Crocliet  Laces 


Irish  Crochet  and  Filet 


There  is  a  fascination  about 
the  Irish  crocheted  rose,  which 
makes  its  creation  a  pleasant 
pastime  and  tlie  lace  useful  and 
decorative. 

Even  the  narrowest  edgings  are 
very  expensive.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  Irish  crocheted  lace  is  made 
of  fine  thread  and  the  work  is  close 
and  slow  of  production,  hence  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor,  at  a  high 
price,  have  to  be  figured  when  these 
laces  are  sold.  In  making  them  for 
one’s  own  use  and  as  pickup  work, 
the  hours  spent  in  this  way  are  not 
counted  and  the  luxurious  trimming 
may  be  possessed  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  maker’s  time. 

Wide  Lace 

The  wide  lace  illustrated  be¬ 
low  is  the  real  Irish  crochet 
and  is  made  of  No.  80  to  100 
Cordonnet  crochet  cotton.  With 
th  is  is  used  a  size  14  steel  crochet 
hook.  In  starting  so  fine  a  piece  of 
work,  the  hook  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  point  should  be 
sharp  but  not  too  sharp,  as  then  the 
thread  will  he  cut  and  may  he  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  he  noticed 


9  d  c  over  loop  of  7  ch  sts, 

2  p  1,  repeat  *,  4  times,  mak¬ 
ing  5  fans  on  this  row, 

14th  row:  p  1,  making  2  p 
1  into  each  fan, 

15th  row:  p  1,  making  fan 
over  fan, 

16th  row:  repeat  14th  row, 
completing  the  rose  medal¬ 
lion,  break  thread. 

For  the  three-leaf  clover 
medallion  to  the  right  hand 
side,  make  15  ch  sts,  catch 
back  into  the  10th  st,  form¬ 
ing  a  circle, 

1st  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
over  circle,  repeat  *,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  the  joining  of  circle,  1  ch  st, 
turn,  *  1  s  c,  9  d  c,  1  s  c,  all  over 
first  loop,  repeat  *  for  the  next  2 
loops  (in  making  these  petals,  make 
s  c,  then  draw  the  first  d  c  tighter 
than  the  other  d  c,  forming  a  grad¬ 
ual  rise  and  lowering  of  the  petal  to 
shape  it  evenly),  1  s  c  into  each  st 
of  the  stem,  completing  first  portion 
of  cl  If,  15  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
the  10th  st,  forming  the  circle  for 
the  2nd  cl  If,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  over 
circle,  repeat  *,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
the  joining  of  the  circle,  1  ch  st, 
turn,  1  s  c,  4  d  c,  join  to  correspond¬ 


curtains  or  inexpensive  summer 
dresses,  the  combination-  of  Irish 
crochet  roses  on  a  filet  crochet  back¬ 
ground,  is  both  novel  and  speedy 
work.  For  this  the  thread  used  is 
considerably  coarser  than  for  the 
real  Irish  lace.  Sizes  from  50  to  70 
can  he  used.  Start  with  77  ch  sts, 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the  4th  st,  1  d  c 
into  each  of  the  next  38  sts,  *  5  ch 
sts,  skip  5  sts,  1  d  c,  repeat  *,  twice, 
then  *  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  d  c, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  formed  6  sp, 
3  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  5  d  c,  over  first  sp,  form¬ 


1st  row:  *  1  d  c  into  circle,  2  ch 
sts,  repeat  *,  until  you  have  6  sp,  in¬ 
cluding  the  joining, 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c,  5  d  c,  repeat  * 
for  each  sp,  forming  6  petals, 

3rd  row:  *  1  s  c  hack  of  s  c  of  pre¬ 
vious  row,  5  ch  sts,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  formed  6  loops, 

4th  row:  *  1  s  c,  7  d  c,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  formed  6  petals., 

5th  row:  *  1  s  c,  6  ch  sts,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  formed  6  loops, 

6th  row:  *  1  s  c,  9  d  c,  repeat  *  un¬ 
til  you  have  formed  6  petals,  break 
thread.  Sew  these  to  the  lace  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 


Real  Irish  Crochet 


while  working,  but  it  will  not  stand 
the  strain  of  wear.  In  starting  the 
rose,  make  6  ch  sts,  join  forming  a 
circle, 

1st  row:  12  s  c  over  circle, 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip 
1  st,  repeat  *,  forming  6  sp, 

3rd  row:  *  1  s  c,  4  d  c,  over  sp,  re¬ 
peat  *  for  each  sp,  forming  6  petals, 
4th  row:  *  1  s  c,  catching  into  the 
back  of  s  c  of  previous  row,  5  ch  sts, 
repeat  *,  until  you  have  formed  6 
loops, 

5th  row:  *  1  s  c,  6  d  c  over  loop, 
repeat*  until  3-ou  have  formed  6 
petals, 

6th  row:  *  1  s  c  back  of  s  c,  6  ch 
sts,  repeat  *,  until  you  have  formed 
6  loops, 

7th  row:  *  1  s  c,  8  d  c,  over  loop, 
repeat  *,  until  you  have  formed  6 
petals, 

8th  row:  *  1  s  c,  7  ch  sts,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  formed  6  loops, 

9th  row:  *  1  s  c,  10  d  c,  over  loop, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  formed  6 
petals, 

10th  row:  *  1  s  c,  9  ch  sts,  repeat 
*  until  you  have  formed  6  loops, 
11th  row:  *  1  s  c,  12  d  c,  over  loop, 
repeat  *  until  j^ou  have  formed  6 
petals,  completing  the  rose, 

12th  row:  *  6  ch  sts,  catch  back 
into  the  5th  st,  forming  1  p,  6  ch  sts, 
catch  hack  into  the  5th  st,  forming  a 
second  p,  2  ch  sts,  together  these 
form  1  p  loop,  (pi)  1  s  c  into  center 
of  petal  of  rose,  1  p  1,  1  s  c  into  s  c 
between  petals,  repeat  *  around  the 
rose,  forming  12  p  1, 

13th  row:  1  p  1,  1  s  c  over  center 
of  1st  p  1  of  previous  row,  *  5  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  over  center  of  next  p  1,  7  ch 
sts,  turn,  1  s  c  into  s  c  which  fastens 
the  p  1  of  this  row,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 


ing  st  of  1st  cl  If;  then  continue  as 
before,  then  make  s  c  on  ch  for 
stem,  and  repeat  for  3rd  cl  If,  make 
a  ch  to  reach  across  the  back  of  If 
to  the  connection,  then  repeat  12th 
row  of  rose  medallion  and  continue 
the  remaining  rows  of  this  medal¬ 
lion,  after  completing  the  16th  row, 
turn,  make  6  ch  sts,  catch  hack  into 
the  5th  st,  forming  1  p,  1  ch  st,  join 
to  the  corresponding  st  of  rose 
medallion,  6  ch  sts,  catch  back  form¬ 
ing  1  p,  2  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  center  of 
next  p  1  of  cl  If  medallion,  continue 
in  this  manner  until  you  have  made 
5  p  1,  break  thread. 

For  the  remaining  medallion,  start 
with  10  ch  sts,  join  forming  a  circle, 

1st  row:  20  s  c  over  circle, 

2nd  row:  5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c  into  next 
st,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  next  st,  3  ch 
sts,  skip  1  st,  repeat  *,  for  this  row, 
join, 

3rd  row:  1  s  c,  3  d  c,  1  s  c,  over  ch, 
repeat  *  for  each  ch.  completing  cen¬ 
ter,  then  repeat  12th  row  of  rose 
medallion  and  continue  as  before. 
Repeat  the  rose  medallion  between 
each  of  the  other  medallions. 

For  the  scallops,  make  1st  row: 
*  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  over  ch,  leaving  the 
p  in  the  center  of  the  loop,  repeat  * 
for  the  length, 

2nd  row:  *  5  s  c  over  first  loop, 
5  s  c  over  next  loop,  7  ch  sts  turn, 
skip  7  s  c,  1  s  c,  turn,  12  s  c  over 
loop  just  completed,  1  s  c  into  next 
loop,  turn,  9  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  st  be¬ 
yond  the  joining  of  last  loop,  turn, 
1  p.  8  s  c,  1  p,  8  s  c,  1  p,  all  over 
this  loop,  repeat  *  for  the  length  of 
lace. 

Irish  Crochet  and  Filet 

For  trimming  of  household  linens, 


ing  1  fan,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  18  d  c, 
over  the  3  long  loops,  1  d  c  into 
each  of  the  next  35  sts,  1  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

3rd  row:  2  sp,  32  d  c  ,  *  5  ch  sts, 
skip  5  sts,  1  d  c,  repeat  *  twice,  1 
sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  fan,  3  sp,  18  d  c,  29  d  c 
over  d  c,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  4  sp,  26  d  c,  *  5  ch  sts, 
skip  5  sts,  1  d  c,  repeat  *  twice,  2  sp, 
3  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  fan,  1  sp,  18  d  c,  23  d  c, 
5  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  6  sp,  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  5 
sts,  1  d  c,  repeat  *,  twice,  6  sp,  3  ch 
sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  1  fan,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  18 
d  c,  6  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  6  sp,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c, 
repeat  *,  twice,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  ch 
sts,  turn, 

10th  row:  1  fan,  3  sp,  18  d  c,  6  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

11th  row:  6  sp,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c, 

repeat  *  twice,  2  sp,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

12th  row:  1  fan,  1  sp,  18  d  c.  6 

sp,  41  ch  sts,  turn,  completing  the 

pattern,  repeat  1st  row,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  length  required. 

For  the  scallops,  make  *  1  s  c  into 
first  sp,  1  ch  st,  skip  1  sp,  **  1  t  c, 
3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  repeat  **  until 
3’ou  have  4  p,  5  t  c,  all  over  next 
sp,  1  ch  st,  skip  1  sp,  repeat  *,  con¬ 
tinue  around  the  points.  Over  th« 
long  loops  make  1  scallop  into  first 
loop,  1  s  c  into  second  loop,  1  scal¬ 
lop  into  third  loop.  Over  the  d  c, 
skip  3  d  c  instead  of  1  sp,  increase 
t’ne  p  at  the  points  and  decrease 
the  number  of  sts  and  omit  the  p 
at  the  corners. 

For  the  roses,  make  6  ch  sts,  join 
forming  a  circle,  5  ch  sts. 


Lace  of  Crochet  and  Braid 

LOVELTY  braid  help.s  the 
bus3'  worker  in  making  a 
deep  lace  with  much  less  work 
than  the  solid  crochet.  Any 
braid  having  the  picots  close 
together  at  top  and  bottom 
edges  is  suitable  for  this  lace. 
The  size  of  thread  used  should 
match  up  with  the  fineness  of 
the  braid.  Start  1st  row;  *  1 
d  c  into  p  of  braid.  1  ch  st, 
repeat  *  for  the  length  of  braid 
required. 

2nd  row:  3  ch  sts,  *  1  cl  into 
first  d  c,  1  cl,  skip  1  d  c,  3  ch 
sts,  catch  into  same  st,  5  ch 
sts,  skip  1  d  c,  1  s  c,  repeat  *, 
7  ch  sts, 

3rd  row:  *  1  cl  over  center 
st  of  cl,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
same  st,  1  cl  into  same  st,  3 
ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  center  st  of 
the  5  ch  sts,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *, 
4th  row:  *  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c, 
repeat  *, 

5th  row:  *  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  d  c,  repeat  *,  break  thread. 

Make  12  ch  sts,  1st  row:  1  s  c 
into  the  8th  ch  st,  7  ch  sts,  I  s  c 
into  the  last  ch  st.,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

2nd  row:  *  1  cl,  3  ch  sts.  repeat 
*  until  you  have  8  cl  for  this  row. 

3rd  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over 
first  loop,  repeat  *  for  5  loops,  con¬ 
tinue  making  2nd  and  3rd  rows  al¬ 
ternately  for  the  length  required, 
turn,  make  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  each 
loop,  *  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  p  of 
braid,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  over  loop,  3 
ch  sts,  skip  1  p  of  braid,  1  s  c  into 
next  p,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  loop, 
repeat  *  completing  lace. 
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Lace  Ed^es 
for  Towels 


These  laces  are  made  of  size 
50  mercerized  crochet  cotton, 
for  edging  fine  huck  towels, 
dresser  scarfs  or  sideboard  covers. 
For  the  Irish  crochet  insertion  (Xo. 
1)  start  with  23  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  1  s  c  into  the  11th  st,  * 
3  ch  sts,  form  a  p,  4  ch  sts,  skip  3 
sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  *  2  cli  sts,  skip  2 
sts,  1  s  c,  8  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c,  back  of  p,  1  p, 
4  ch  sts,  repeat  *  twice,  2  ch  sts, 
1  s  c,  8  ch  sts,  turn,  repeat  2nd  row 
for  the  length  required. 

For  the  edge,  make  12  ch  sts,  1 
s  c  into  the  9th  st,  forming  a  circle, 
3  s  c,  into  circle,  3  ch  sts,  form  a  p, 
3  s  c,  into  circle,  7  ch  sts,  catch 
back  into  first  ch  st  of  original  ch, 
turn  *  3  s  c,  1  p,  repeat  *  twice, 
3  s  c,  all  over  loop  of  7  ch  sts,  3  s  c, 
1  p,  3  s  c,  into  circle,  12  ch  sts,  1  s  c, 
into  9th  st,  forming  a  circle,  turn, 
3  s  c,  1  p,  3  s  c,  into  circle,  7  ch  sts, 
1  s  c.  into  center  s  c  of  1st  circle, 
turn.  *  3  s  c,  1  p,  repeat  *  twice  and 
continue  for  the  length  required. 


into  last  ch  st,  1  d  c, 
into  each  of  the  next 

2  sts,  3  ch  sts,  3  d  c, 

5  ch  sts,  skip  1  s  c, 
make  7  s  c,  repeat  * 

6th  row :  *  5  ch  sts, 

3  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  the  center  st  of 
loop,  5  ch  sts,  3  d  c, 

5  ch  sts,  5  s  c,  re¬ 
peat  *,  Patterns  Nos.  i  and  3  at  the  top,  No.  2  below. 


7th  row:  *  5  ch  sts, 

3  d  c,  **  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  ** 
5  ch  sts,  3  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  3  s  c, 
repeat  *, 

8th  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  18  d  c  form  a 
fan  over  center  loop  of  previous 
row,  5  ch  sts,  3  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  2  d  c 
over  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  3  d  c,  repeat  *, 


9th  row:  *  3  t  c  form  1  cl,  3  ch 
sts,  repeat  *  making  6  cl  over  fan, 
5  ch  sts,  3  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  3  ch 
sts,  3  d  c,  5  ch  sts, 

10th  row:  *  6  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
the  4th  st,  forming  a  p,  2  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  into  s  c,  repeat  *. 


Many  housewives 
have  a  special  color 
scheme  for  each 
bedroom  or  for  each 
member  of  the 
family  and  any  such 
scheme  maj'  well  be 
carried  out  in 
towels  and  wash 
cloths  by  using 
colored  thread  for 
the  edgings  and  in¬ 
sertions  of  lace.  Another  way  to 
keep  the  distinctive  colorings  for 
individuals  or  rooms  is  to  work  the 
initials  on  the  towels  in  color.  The 
Irish  crochet  and  insertion,  made 
with  fine  thread,  can  be  used  on 
children’s  dresses. 


Pattern  No.  2 

Start  with  18  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  1  s  c  into  the  8th  st,  *  6 
ch  sts,  catch  back  into  the  4th  ch 
st.  forming  a  p.  2  ch  sts.  1  s  c.  into 
4th  st  of  original  ch,  repeat  *  7  ch 
sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  1  s  c  over  2nd  loop, 
6  ch  sts,  back  into  the  4th  ch  st, 
forming  a  p,  3  ch  sts,  15  d  c  over 
loop  at  the  end  of  previous  row,  3 
ch  sts.  turn. 

3rd  row:  *  1  d  c,  1  ch  st,  repeat  * 
for  15  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  over  1st 
ch,  *  6  ch  sts,  back  into  4th  st,  for 
a  p,  2  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  *  7  ch 
sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  s  c  into  first  loop,  1  p 
loop,  1  s  c  over  same  loop,  having 
1  s  c  at  each  end  of  the  loop,  9  ch 
sts,  back  into  4th  ch  for  a  p,  4  ch 
sts,  1  s  c  into  first  d  c  of  previous 
row,  9  ch  sts,  turn,  1  s  c  into  the 
3rd  st  back  of  p,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  12 
d  c  over  loop  of  9  ch  sts,  2  ch  sts, 

*  1  d  c  into  next  d  c.  2  ch  sts,  repeat 

*  until  you  have  13  d  c,  3  ch  sts 
turn, 

5th  row:  *  1  d  c  over  2  ch  sts, 
**  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  d  c,  forming 
a  p,  repeat  **  for  3  p,  all  over  same 
st,  2  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  next  ch,  2 
ch  sts,  repeat  *  until  you  have  5  gr 
of  3  p  each,  2  ch  sts.  1  s  c.  *  3  s  c 
over  ch,  1  s  c  into  d  c,  repeat  *  3 
ch  sts.  12  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  1  p 
loop,  7  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  p,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  *  7 
ch  sts,  back  to  4th  st  for  a  p,  5  ch 
sts,  1  s  c,  into  2nd  d  c,  repeat  *, 
catching  s  c  into  last  d  c,  7  ch  sts, 
turn,  continue  for  the  length  re¬ 
quired. 

For  the  top  edge,  make  1  row  of 
sp,  which  gives  a  firm  foundation 
through  which  to  sew  to  the  towel. 

Pattern  No.  3 

This  differs  from  the  other  two  at 
the  very  start  for  this  lace  is  cro¬ 
cheted  right  into  the  hem  of  the 
towel. 

1st  row:  5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts, 
skip  an  equal  space  of  linen,  repeat 

*  to  the  edge,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  *  1  d  c  into  d  c,  2  ch 
sts,  repeat  *,  8  ch  sts, 

3rd  row:  *  skip  2  sps,  2  t  c,  5  ch 
sts.  repeat  *, 

4th  row:  2  s  c,  5  ch  sts.  1  d  c 
into  the  3rd  ch  st,  *  1  d  c  into  each 
of  the  next  3  sts,  5  ch  sts.  1  s  c  into 
st  before  the  t  c,  1  s  c  into  each  of 
the  next  8  sts,  forming  a  gr.  of  9 
s  c.  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  t  c,  repeat  *. 

5th  row:  1  s  c,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 


This  lace-like  set  is  made  in  nine¬ 
teen  pieces,  there  being  si.x  tum¬ 
bler  doilies,  six  plate,  si.x  salad,  and 
one  large  centerpiece. 

Of  course,  a  set  of  greater  size 
can  be  made  for  the  woman  who 
needs  more  doilies.  Made  in  a  tan 
thread  the  effect  is  very  good  and 
looks  well  on  a  dark  oak  or  walnut 


Star  Doily  Set 

By  Jessie  S.  Hawthorne 

table. 

When  bought  in  the  shops  this  set 
costs  many  times  what  it  does  when 
made  at  home,  one  woman  who 


makes  the  set  for  sale,  getting  twen¬ 
ty-five  dollars  for  her  sets  and  sell¬ 
ing  quite  a  number  of  them 
throughout  the  year  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  Christmas 
orders. 

For  the  woman  who  lives  near 
a  summer  resort  and  wants  to 
make  a  little  extra  money,  the  win-' 
ter  evenings  put  in  at  this  sort  of 
work  should  bring  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn  during  the  summer  vacation 
season,  especially  if  her  goods  can 
be  displayed  in  some  attractive  shop 
in  the  village  where  another  sort  of 
merchandise  is  carried. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  small  doily  as  any  size 
can  be  made  simply  by  adding  more 
stitches  before  beginning  to  finish 
the  star  in  the  center. 

1st  row:  Make  a  chain  of  ten  and 
close  tightly  with  a  single  crochet 
stich. 

2nd  row:  Divide  the  small  circle 
with  eight  filet  spaces.  These  are 
made  by  chain  5.  1  treble,  ch  2,  1  t,  2 
ch,  until  8  .spaces  are  complete. 

3rd  row:  2  ch,  2  t,  2  ch,  3  t,  one  over 
and  one  each  side  of  1  t,  in  closing 
round  complete  to  3  t. 

4th  row:  2  ch,  5  t,  over  3  t. 

5th  row:  2  ch,  7  t,  over  5  t. 

Continue  adding  a  stitch  before 
and  after  over  each  treble  group,  un¬ 
til  the  treble  count  is  13  for  tumbler 
doily. 

The  pattern  of  the  star  is  now  half 
finished. 

One  treble  is  now  dropped  in  each 
row. 

One  treble  is  now  dropped  in 

1st  row:  For  last  half,  chain  5,  11  t. 
Continue  around, 

2nd  row:  ch  5,  1  t.  ch  5,  9  t, 

3rd  row:  ch  5,  single  crochet  back 
to  second  stich,  ch  2,  (this  forms 
a  picot  chain,  p  c,  1  t.  5  ch.  1  t.  in 
same  space  as  last  treble,  p  c,  7  t, 

4th  row:  p  c.  1  t,  over  t.  p  c.  t 
over  center  of  5  ch,  p  c,  t,  p  c,  5  t. 
Row  5.  1  ])  c,  1  t,  1  p  c,  1  t,  5  ch,  1 
t,  1  p  c,  1  t,  1  p  c,  3  t, 

6th  row:  1  p  c.  1  t.  .411  around,  1 
t,  over  each  t,  and  in  center  of  5  ch. 

The  second  size  doily  requires  17 
treble  stitches  to  finish  the  first  half 
of  star  design,  the  third  size  21  and 
the  large  centerpiece  has  a  count  of 
39  stitches.  It  is  best  to  make  the 
half  dozen  small  doilies  first  as  the 
larger  sizes  will  be  quite  easy  after 
learning  the  design  with  the  small 
pattern.  In  the  open  work  remem¬ 
ber  that  every  other  row  widens  the 
pattern  with  1  t.  5  ch,  1  t.  over  the 
1  t,  and  in  the  next  row  it  is  1 
p  c  over  each  t. 

Any  desired  number  of  thread  can 
be  used,  20  or  30  are  good. 
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Centerpiece 


WHEN  linen  is  as  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive  as  at  present,  the  house¬ 
wife  will  welcome  a  piece  re¬ 
quiring  so  small  a  center  as  the 
one  illustrated.  The  work  is  simple 
and  requires  Cordonnet  crochet  cot¬ 
ton,  size  from  30  to  60,  as  preferred. 
The  number  of  balls  of  cotton,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  center  and 
the  depth  of  the  lace,  both  of  which 
are  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
worker. 

If  one  starts  with  a  center  of  10, 
12  or  14  inches  in  diameter  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  number  of  rows  shown  in 
the  model,  the  size  of  the  finished 
piece  will  vary  considerably,  as  will 
also  the  quantity  of  thread  required. 
For  example,  the  14-inch  center  will 
make  a  36-inch  piece  from  point  to 
point  and  the  smaller  centers  in 
proportion. 

Cut  the  linen  center  in  a  perfect 
circle.  To  do  this  successfully,  cut 
a  piece  of  cardboard  larger  than  J/2 
the  diameter  desired.  With  a  stout 
pin  fasten  one  end  of  the  cardboard 
to  the  center  of  the  linen,  making 
both  fast  to  the  table.  From  this 
pin,  measure  the  length  required  and 
pierce  a  hole  in  the  cardboard,  into 
which  place  the  point  of  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil.  whirl  this  around  in  a  circle  and 
you  will  never  fail  in  your  effort  to 
secure  a  perfect  line.  Hem  the  linen. 
Into  this  hem  make  s  c  close  to¬ 
gether  around  the  piece,  3  ch  sts. 

2nd  row:  1  d  c  into  each  st,  join, 
6  ch  sts. 

3rd  row:  *  skip  2  sts,  1  d  c,  3  ch 
sts,  repeat  *,  join,  3  ch  sts, 

4th  row:  *  start  as  for  ate, 
thread  twice  over  hook,  then  bring 
hook  over  the  ch.  not  into  it,  thread 
over  hook,  off  two  sts,  thread  over 
hook,  off  tw'o  sts,  leaving  2  loops  on 
the  hook,  repeat  *  twice,  leaving  one 
more  loop  on  the  hook  each  time, 
then  once  over  through  all  4  loops, 
1  ch  st,  together  forming  1  cluster, 
(cl)  3  ch  sts,  make  next  cl  of  4  t  c 
over  next  ch,  continue  for  this  row, 
5th  row:  S  ch  sts,  3  t  c  forming  1 
cl,  *  skip  1  ch,  3  t  c  form  cl  over 
next  ch,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  same  ch, 
5  ch  sts,  1  cl.  over  same  ch  as  last 
cl,  repeat  *,  for  this  row, 

6th  row:  5  ch  sts,  *  1  cl  into  the 
joining  of  2  els,  of  previous  row, 
7  ch  sts,  1  cl  into  same  st  as  last  cl, 
repeat  *  for  this  row, 

7th  row:  *  1  d  c  into  each  ch  st, 
1  d  c  into  the  joining  of  els,  repeat 
*,  for  this  row, 

8th  row:  repeat  3rd  row,  then  re- 


ric  of  Linen 
'oclietcd  Lacc 


peat 
these 
many 
finish 

3rd  and  4th  rows,  before 
starting  the  points. 

For  the  points,  make  5 
ch  sts,  1  cl,  *  skip  1  ch. 


Block  Pattern 
Showing  the 
Design  of  the 
Three-Cornered 
Inserts 


1  cl,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  same  ch. 
5  ch  sts,  1  cl  over  same  ch,  repeat  * 
until  3  0U  have  completed  14  els,  5  ch 
sts,  turn,  make  12  els  over  the  14  els 
just  completed,  continue  dropping  1 
cl  on  each  end,  until  you  have  2  els 


o  r  m  the 
make  * 
sts,  1  s  c 
joining  of 
repeat  * 
the  side 
o  i  n  t  to 
number 


A  luncheon  set  may  be  fash¬ 
ioned  from  this  model.  The 
tumbler  doilies  are  started  on 
a  3-inch  center,  making  the  first  5 
rows.  On  the  6th  row,  make  8  els, 
as  a  start  of  a  point  and  continue 
the  points.  For  the  plate  doily  use 
7-inch  linen  and  same  lace,  starting 
points  with  12  els  for  each  point. 


Scarf  ivith  Filet  Inserts 


bride  or 
use,  this 


for 

at- 


FOR  a  gift  for  the 
one’s  own  summer 
tractive  all  white  scarf  is  durable  and 
effective.  Measure  the  exact  size 
of  the  dresser  and  instead  of  hem¬ 
ming  the  linen,  have  it  machine  hem¬ 
stitched.  This  makes  a  durable  edge 
and  affords  a  row  of  open  places 
into  which  the  edge  is  crocheted. 
The  three-cornered  inserts  at  each 
of  the  front  corners  are  fastened  to 
the  scarf  in  the  same  manner.  With 


little  trouble  this  makes  a  most 
satisfactory  finish.  For  the  cro¬ 
cheted  work  any  size  thread  may  be 
used.  Generally  the  preference  is 
shown  for  No.  50  to  70  Cordonnet 
crochet  cotton.  For  the  triangular 
insert,  start  with  107  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the  8th  st,  * 
2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  d  c,  forming 
1  sp,  repeat  *  for  this  row,  forming 
34  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  20  sp, 
2  gr,  6  sp,  1  t  c,  catch  into  last 
d  c  of  previous  row,  3  ch  sts, 
turn  (as  the  w'ork  proceeds  if 
this  line  gets  too  tight,  make  4 
ch  sts  at  this  turn), 

3rd  row:  1  d  c.  4  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp, 

2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

4th  row:»l  sp,  1  gr,  1 
gr.  2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  5  gr, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  d  c,  1  sp.  1 
sp,  1  gr,  4  sp.  2  gr.  5  sp, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr. 


sp,  1 
3  sp, 
2  sp. 


gr.  4 
2  gr. 
1  sp. 


1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp.  1  gr, 

1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  1  gr,  6  sp.  2  gr,  4  sp, 

2  gr,  2  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp,  repeat 
*  twice,  1  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr.  3  sp.  2  gr.  1  t  c.  3  ch 

sts,  turn. 

(Conftinicd  on  page  ig) 
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Edges  for  Lin 


ens 


HKKK  are  two  excellent  laces  for  decorating 
household  linens.  The  experienced  house- 
wife  will  also  recognize  the  uses  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  qualities  of  these  trimmings.  With 
a  little  careful  attention  in  the  laundry,  these 
laces  will  outwear  several  new  cloths.  At  first 
glance,  these  laces,  as  they  are  of  considerable 
width  will  suggest  quite  a  lot  of  work.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  these  laces  is  novelty  braid,  which 
forms  the  center  and  beginning  of  each  lace,  tak- 
fEc  place  of  at  least  two  rows  of  crocheting'. 
For  the  wide  lace,  use  the  above  as  a  start 
then  add  the  scallops,  made  as  follows,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  along  the  side  make  1  s  c  into  2nd  d  c! 
7  ch  sts,  skip  2  sp,  1  s  c  into  next  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  1 

s  c  into  this  sp,  3  ch  sts,  2  s  c  into  next  sp,  3 

ch  ts,  2  s  c  into  next  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  1 

s  c  over  1st  loop,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  1  s  c  over  1st 

loop,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  next  loop,  3  ch  sts,  1 
s  c  into  next  s  c,  3  s  c  into  3  sts  of 
next  loop,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  2  d  c,  1  s  c 
over  loop,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  3  d  c  into 
d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  3  d  c  into  d  c, 

2  d  c  over  loop,  2  d  c  over  next  loop, 

3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sp,  of  the  3rd  row 
of  the  lace,  1  s  c  into  next  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  1  s  c  forming  1st 
loop  of  next  scallop,  continue  for 
the  length,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  *  1  d  c 
into  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  4th 
St,  forming  1  p,  1  ch  st,  skip  1  d  c, 
repeat  *,  to  point,  making  2  d  c  with 
a  p  between,  into  corner  st,  at  the 


opposite  or  inside  turn,  make  3 
ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  loop,  3  ch  sts, 
repeat  from  start. 

For  the  narrow  edge,  1st  row:  * 

1  s  c  into  p,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *,  5 
ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  *  1  d  c  into  s  c,  2 
ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  next  s  c,  5  d  c 
into  ch,  1  d  c  into  next  s  c,  2  ch 
sts,  repeat  *,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

3rd  row:  1  s  c  into  d  c,  3  ch 
sts,  join  forming  1  p,  *  1  d  c  be¬ 
tween  d  c,  1  p,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  5  p,  1  d  c  into  d  c,  1  p,  re¬ 
peat  from  start;  completing  the  scallop. 

For  the  opposite  side. 

1st  row:  *  1  s  c  into  p,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *, 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  sp,  break  thread. 


As  suggested  these  laces  will  be  found  speedy 
work. 

The  wide  lace,  made  in  fine  thread  is  especi¬ 
ally  useful  for  underwear  needing  a  draw-string, 
as  lace  and  beading  are  in  one.  .Anybody  who 
has  had  experience  with  the  heavy 
wear  on  beading  knows  the  advantage 
of  a  firm,  hand  made  material  that 
will  not  wear  out  long  before  the  edge 
begins  to  show  signs  of  going.  The 
narrow  lace  also,  can  have  draw¬ 
strings  through  it  though  not  as  ob¬ 
viously  built  for  that  purpose  as  is 
the  wider  pattern.  This  narrow  lace 
was  made  with  edge  on  both  sides  for 
a  dress  trimming  and  set  in  bands  on 
the  chambray  (which  was  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  dress)  and  the  effect  was 
e.xcellent. 


Three  Siecs  of  Table  Mats 


Crodieted  Mats 


For  these  crocheted  mats, 
which  will  make  an  easily 
laundered  table  set,  use  No.  10 
mercerized  crochet  cotton,  of 
which  3  spools  are  required  for 
three  mats,  measuring  6^,  8 
and  9J/2  inches  in  diameter. 
-\sbestos  table  mats  covered 
with  shaker  flannel  to  use 
under  hot  dishes  complete  the 
material  required. 

Start  with  9  ch  sts,  forming 
a  circle. 

1st  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  circle,  repeat  *  four  times, 
2nd  row:  *  5  s  c  over  loop, 
5  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for  5  loops, 

3rd  row:  *  5  s  c  over  part 
of  loop,  2  s  c  into  next  2  s  c, 
7  ch  sts,  repeat  *,  continue  en¬ 
larging  each  group  of  s  c  by  3 


sts,  until  you  complete  the  14th  row. 

15th  row:  6  ch  sts,  turn,  1  s  c  into  2nd  st, 

1  s  c  into  each  of  the  other  ch  sts,  3  ch  sts, 
turn,  1  d  c  into  each  st,  1  ch  st,  turn,  S  s  c,  * 
5  ch  sts,  skip  4  sts  of  14th  row,  1  s  c,  1  ch  st, 
turn,  **  5  s  c,  1  ch  st,  repeat  **  3  times,  then 
repeat  *, 

16th  row:  *  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  point,  repeat  *, 
17th  row:  5  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  *, 
18th  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  3rd  st  of  loop, 
repeat  *  for  next  2  rows. 

Scallop,  *lsc,  3dc,  Isc  into  center  of  loop, 

2  ch  sts,  repeat  *,  turn  to  the  back,  repeat  the 
18th  row  for  3  rows.  Run  thread  through  last 
row  and  draw  tight  over  mat. 

Start  the  next  size  in  the  same  manner,  only 
increase  each  group  of  s  c,  until  you  complete 
the  18th  row;  for  the  largest  mat  increase  until 
you  complete  the  22nd  row,  then  continue  as 
before. 
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HOME  CRAFT 


EXPLANATION  OF  TATTING  STITCHES 


The  shuttle  must  be  filled  first. 
Pass  the  thread  through  the 
hole  provided  for  this  purpose 
and  wind  until  the  thread  projects 
a  little  beyond  the  sides  (see  Fig. 
1).  Make  stitches  with  the  left 
hand,  the  thread  in  the  right  hand 
being  held  taut  and  away  from  you; 
otherwise  the  thread  will  knot.  If 
the  positions  of  the  hands  are  fol¬ 
lowed  as  given  in  these  illustra¬ 
tions,  tatting  will  be  found  very 
simple  work. 

Single  Stitch 

HIS  is  also  called  the  half  stitch. 
Hold  the  shuttle  in  the  right  hand 
with  the  end  of  the  thread  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  placing  the  threads  over  the 
finger,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Allow 
thread  enough  for  easy  movement  of 
the  two  fingers  under  the  loop.  Bring 
it  back  between  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  crossing  the  threads  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Pass  the  thread 
from  the  shuttle  under  the  second 
and  third  fingers  and  over  the  little 
finger  of  your  right  hand,  giving  the 
shuttle  the  direction  as  shown  in  the 
first  illustration.  Then  pass  the 


Among  the  vast  army  of  needle- 
workers  in  this  country,  there 
are  very  few  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  restfulness  of  tatting  or  shuttle- 
work.  As  nervousness  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  the  rhythm  of  the  motions 
required  in  making  the  double  stitch 
or  double  knot,  which  with  spaces 
of  thread  to  form  picots,  are  all  that 
are  to  be  mastered  in  learning  this 
fascinating  work,  prove  helpful. 

Our  ancestors  for  generations 
back  have  known  how  to  make  and 
use  these  edges  and  insertions, 
formed  by  series  of  knots. 

No.  1  is  a  row  of  detached  loops, 
the  size  of  your  thread  depending 
much  on  the  use  for  which  the  lace 
is  intended.  These  single  loops  are 
mostlj'’  used  for  handkerchief  edges 
and  the  trimming  of  neck  and  sleeves 
of  infant’s  dresses  and  should  be 
made  of  fine  thread.  No.  80  to  150 
Cordonnet  crochet  cotton.  For  this 
*  r,  12  d  s,  close,  leave  a  length  of 
thread  and  repeat *  *,  for  the  length 
required.  This  is  good  practice  lace 
for  the  amateur  worker,  as  it  can 
easily  be  cut  and  joined. 

No.  2  is  the  next  step  in  practice, 
for  this,  r,  *  4  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  twice, 
4  d  s,  close,  forming  a  loop,  leave  a 
length  of  thread,  r,  4  d  s,  join  to  p 
of  first  loop,  *  4  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *, 
4  d  s,  close,  continue  for  the  length 
required.  This  pattern  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  than  the  one  above  for 
trimming  underwear  for  children  and 
adults,  also  for  finishing  edges. 

No.  3  combines  the  use  of  shuttle 
and  ball  threads,  introducing  the  two 
thread  work.  For  this  of  the  shuttle 
thread,  r,  *  3  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *,  twice, 
3  d  s,  close,  ch,  which  means,  join 
the  ball  thread  as  the  foundation  for 
the  connecting  link  or  ch.  Over  this 
make  3  d  s,  1  p,  3  d  s,  drop  ch 
thread,  r,  3  d  s,  join  to  p  of  first  loop, 
*  3  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *,  3  d  s,  close, 
continue  for  the  length  required. 

No.  4  is  made  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  No.  3,  only  it  has  many  more 
p,  giving  a  more  elaborate  effect. 
R,  3  d  s,  *  1  p,  1  d  s,  repeat  *  3  times, 
1  p,  3  d  s,  close,  ch,  *  1  d  s,  1  p, 
repeat  *  4  times,  1  d  s,  r,  3  d  s,  join 
to  p  of  first  loop,  and  continue  mak¬ 
ing  loop  and  ch  alternately  for  the 
length  required.  This  pattern  made 


shuttle  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  the  back 
of  the  hand,  bringing  it  out  behind 
the  loop,  drawing  the  shuttle  thread 
taut.  Stop  with  a  quick  movement 
while  the  left  hand  closes  or  draws 
the  knot  (see  Fig  2).  The  beginner 
is  likely  to  let  the  shuttle  thread 
slacken  and  tie  a  knot,  but  this  can 
be  overcome,  if,  after  passing  the 
shuttle  through  the  loops  you  hold 
the  shuttle  thread  away  from  you 
quite  taut  and  hold  the  left  hand 
motionless. 

Double  Stitch 

TO  MAKE  the  stitch  which  is  the 
first  half  of  the  double  stitch, 
raise  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
The  shuttle  thread  must  be  kept  taut 
and  not  moved  while  .using  the  left 
hand,  as  it  is  the  hand  which  holds 


of  a  medium  size  of  thread  can  be 
made  by  the  yard  and  kept  for  use 
when  a  trimming  material  is  needed 
and  there  is  no  time  to  make  one. 

No.  5  is  known  as  the  three-leaf 
clover  pattern  and  is  very  popular  in 
all  sizes.  For  this  r,  *  4  d  s,  1  p,  4  d  s, 
1  p,  4  d  s,  r,  4  d  s,  join  to  p  of  first 
loop,  4  d  s,  1  p,  4  d  s,  1  p,  4  d  s, 
close,  forming  the  second  loop,  4 
d  s,  close,  forming  the  first  loop: 
leave  a  length  of  thread,  r,  4  d  s, 
join  at  base  of  2nd  loop  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  1st  loop,  4  d  s,  join  to  p 
of  2nd  loop,  4  d  s,  1  p,  4  d  s,  close, 
completing  the  three  loops,  leave  a 
length  of  thread  and  continue,  join¬ 
ing  the  1st  loop  to  p  of  preceding 
group. 

No.  6  forms  a  ruffle  as  the  upper 
loops  are  smaller  and  the  lower  ones 
larger.  R,  3  d  s,  1  p,  3  d  s,  close, 
forming  1st  small  loop,  leave  a 
length  of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  *  1  p,  1 
d  s,  repeat  *  3  times,  1  p,  3  d  s,  close, 
forming  large  loop,  leave  the  same 
length  of  thread  as  before,  r,  3  d  s, 
join  to  p  of  next  small  loop,  3  d  s. 


the  stitches  while  the  right  hand  or 
shuttle  thread  runs  through  the 
stitches  to  allow  the  ring  to  be 
drawn  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
second  half  of  the  stitch  is  made  by 
passing  the  shuttle  over  the  thread 
and  under  the  loop  between  the  first 
and  third  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
the  right  hand  taking  the  shuttle 
from  under  the  empty  loop,  the  left 
hand  closing  the  stitch  the  same  as 
in  the  first  half  stitch,  forming  the 
double  stitch  (see  Fig.  4).  Be  careful 
to  hold  three  lengths  of  thread  that 
the  shuttle  may  pass  through  the 
first  and  third  fingers  without  touch¬ 
ing  them. 

Picot 

After  forming  the  double  stitch 
let  the  hand  take  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  shown  in  the  first  illustration. 


close,  leave  length  of  thread,  join 
each  of  the  large  loops,  but  only 
join  the  small  loops  in  clusters  of 
two  together,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration. 

No.  7  forms  a  pointed  lace,  of  three 
different  sized  loops,  starting  with 
the  medium  size,  r,  *  4  d  s,  1  p,  repeat 
*  twice,  4  d  s,  close,  leave  a  length 
of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  1  p,  3  d  s,  close, 
forming  a  small  loop,  leave  length  of 
thread,  r,  4  d  s,  join  to  p  of  medium 
loop,  *  4  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *,  4  d  s, 
close,  leave  length  of  thread,  r,  4 
d  s,  join  to  p  of  small  loop,  *  2  d  s. 
1  p,  repeat  *,  6  times,  4  d  s,  close, 
forming  the  large  loop,  then  make 
medium  loop,  then  join  small  loop  to 
1st  p  of  large  loop,  and  repeat  from 
the  start  for  the  length  required. 

No.  8  is  a  double  insertion  and  is 
made  the  same  as  sample  No.  3,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  p  are  made  longer;  and 
on  the  ch,  4  d  s,  1  p,  4  d  s,  form  the 
longer  ch.  In  making  the  second 
row,  join  at  the  center  of  ch  to  the  p 
of  the  first  ch. 

No.  9  is  a  variation  of  the  three- 


The  picot  is  made  by  taking  a  long 
half  stitch,  rather  over  one-fourth  of 
an  inch,  known  as  the  single  stitch. 
Separate  by  a  double  stitch.  Picots 
are  a  series  of  single  stitches,  and  in 
order  to  look  well  must  be  made  of 
uniform  size.  In  Fig.  5  you  will  see 
one  picot,  one  double  stitch  and  one 
picot. 

Tatting  With  Two  Shuttles 

This  is  often  called  tatting  with 
shuttle  and  ball,  and  is  used  when 
the  little  rings  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
nected  at  the  bottom  by  the  thread, 
when  you  wish  to  hide  the  piecing 
of  the  silk  or  when  the  work  is  of 
more  than  one  color.  Wind  the  shut¬ 
tle  and  do  not  cut  from  the  spool  if 
the  work  is  to  be  of  one  color;  if 
two  colors  are  employed,  wind  two 
shuttles,  using  first  one  then  the 
other.  Pass  the  second  shuttle  thread 
from  thumb  and  forefinger  over  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  hand  and, 
instead  of  forming  a  loop  around  the 
finger,  hold  the  thread  with  the 
fourth  and  third  fingers  and  work 
the  stitches  in  the  usual  way.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 


leaf  clover  pattern.  For  this  r,  3  d  s, 

*  1  p,  1  d  s,  repeat  *  3  times,  1  p,  3  d  s, 
close,  forming  the  first  leaf;  r,  3  d  s, 
join  to  p  of  first  leaf,  *  1  d  s,  1  p, 
repeat  *  5  times,  3  d  s,  close,  forming 
the  second  leaf;  r,  3  d  s,  join  to  p  of 
second  leaf,  *  1  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  3 
times,  3  d  s,  close,  completing  the 
clover  leaf;  ch.  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *, 
9  times,  2  d  s,  r,  3  d  s,  join  to  third  p 
of  clover  leaf,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  * 
3  times,  3  d  s,  close;  ch,  *  2  d  s,  1  p, 
repeat  *  9  times,  2  d  s,  completing 
the  pattern,  repeat  from  the  start  for 
the  length  required. 

These  patterns  may  be  ma^e  in 
white  or  colored  thread  of  any  size 
from  No.  3  to  No.  150.  Many  other 
patterns  and  combinations  of  loops 
and  chs  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  apt  worker. 

Tatting  edge  on  handkerchiefs 
makes  a  very  good  gift,  and  with  the 
prevailing  prices  of  handkerchiefs 
they  are  a  present  most  women  will 
prize  these  days.  With  a  rolled 
edge  and  tatting  sewed  on,  or  with 
hemstitched  edge,  a  hand-made  ker¬ 
chief  is  a  treasure-  And  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  have  on  hand  when  the  for¬ 
gotten  birthday  looms,  or  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  daughter  graduates  from 
school  or  you  “just  must  have  one 
more  gift”  for  the  unepected  Christ¬ 
mas  guest. 

One  woman  who  has  many  pres¬ 
ents  to  give  each  year  not  onl3"  pre¬ 
sents  bits  of  her  tatted  work,  but 
she  has  a  habit  of  giving  j'oung 
girls  v;ery  attractive  tatting  shuttles 
in  which  is  a  bit  of  simple  tatting 
already  started. 

After  all,  most  of  us  are  like  chil¬ 
dren  and  enjoy  the  things  we  make 
for  ourselves  rather  more  than  those 
we  receive  already  completed  and 
ready  for  use.  Remember  how  the 
toy  kitchen  and  the  tin  pie  plates 
were  such  fun  because  3'ou  could 
make  things  with  them  and  even 
before  that,  how  blocks  attracted 
more  than  the  toy  village  with  its 
houses  all  built,  ready  to  put  in 
place? 

More  than  one  girl  has  learned 
fancy  work  as  a  result  of  this  wom¬ 
an’s  gift  of  started  work  and  has 
been  more  grateful  to  the  donor  for 
the  ability  acquired  than  she  would 
have  been  for  a  bit  of  finished  work. 


Ed^es  and  Insertions  of  Tattingf 
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^ABLE  linens  should  at  all  times 
be  spotless  to  form  the  back¬ 
ground  for  an  appetizing  meal. 
The  crochet  work  is  done  in  No. 
50  Cordonnet  crochet  cotton,  of 
which  8  balls  were  used.  For  the 
cloth,  1  yard  square  of  fine  white 
linen  and  for  the  napkins  14  inches 
square  for  each  are  the 
required. 

For  the  lunch  cloth  co 
with  198  ch  sts, 

1st  row;  64  sp.  5  ch  sts 
2nd  row:  4  sp,  .3  gr,  3 
40  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  5  ch  sts 
3rd  row:  9  sp,  3  gr,  38 
Isp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1 
3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  3  sp,  5  gr,  1 
31  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  5  gr,  f 
1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  sp,  3  gr,  4 
3  sp,  3  gr,  18  sp,  3  gr,  H 
1  sp.  5  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts 
6th  row:  4  sp,  3  gr,  3 


Beautiful  Lunclieon  Set 

22nd  row;  7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr. 


* 

5  ch 


sp. 


1/  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  b  gr, 

1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  2  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  18  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  ch 

sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  3  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr.  1  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr,  4  sp, 

1  gr.  22  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp, 

3  gr.  3  sp.  2  gr,  4  sp, 

5  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  6  sp.  1  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr.  3  sp,  1  gr, 
24  sp,  6  gr.  2  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp.  5  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 
3  ch  sts,  turn, 

10th  row:  5  gr,  1  sp, 

5  gr,  1  sp.  5  gr,  6  sp, 
3  gr.  6  sp.  3  gr, 

1  gr.  2  sp.  1  gr, 

1  gr.  7  sp,  5  ( 
turn. 

11th  row:  5  sp.  3  gr. 
1  sp.  3  gr.  1  sp,  3  gr, 
13  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp.  3  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr, 
7  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp.  3  gr. 
3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

12th  row:  4  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  2  gr, 

6  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr.  7  sp,  *  1 
gr.  2  sp,  repeat  *  3 
times.  1  gr,  4  sp,  5  ch 
sts.  turn, 

13th  row:  4  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  4 
sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  6 
sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1 
sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3 
sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

14th  row:  3  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp,  5  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

8  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
15th  row:  22  sp,  6  gr, 

1  sp.  3  gr,  6  sp,  6  gr, 
6  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

_ _  A 


gr,  3  sp. 


23rd  row:  4  sp,  . 

3  gr, 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

start 

1 

sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 

gr, 

1 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

22  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  : 

1  gr, 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

5 

sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1 

gr, 

2 

sp. 

5 

gr. 

3 

gr, 

3 

sp,  a  ch  sts,  turn. 

» 

24th  row:  3  sp,  1  gr. 

3 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

3 

gr, 

0 

sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1 

gr, 

29 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 

i  gr. 

8 

sp. 

5 

ch 

sts.  turn. 

5 

gr. 

25th  row;  8  sp,  ! 

1  gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp,  1  gr,  28  sp,  : 

1  gr. 

8 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1 

gr. 

3 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

5 

gr, 

3 

sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

5 

gr. 

26th  row:  4  sp,  2  gr, 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

» 

2 

sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  1 

gr. 

8 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

3 

gr. 

16  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp. 

1  gr. 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

gr, 

7 

sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

4 

gr. 

27th  row:  6  sp. 

2  gr. 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp,  2  gr,  13  sp. 

2  gr. 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

5 

gr. 

1 

sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr. 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

35th  row:  25  sp.  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2_  gr.  2  sp,  1  gr, 

12  sp,  6  gr,  8  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
36th  row:  27  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  24  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

37th  row:  50  sp,  4  gr,  10  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

38th  row:  10  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
50  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

39th  row;  50  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
10  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

40th  row:  10  sp,  6  gr,  48  sp,  5  ch 
sts.  turn, 

41st  row;  48  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

42nd  row:  13  sp,  3  gr,  48  sp,  5  ch 
sts.  turn, 

43rd  row:  45  sp,  4  gr,  15  sp,  5  ch 
sts.  turn, 

44th  row:  15  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
45  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

45th  row:  45  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
15  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

46th  row:  15  sp,  4  gr,  45  sp,  5  ch 


9th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

7  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp.  3  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

10th  row:  6  sp,  5  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

11th  row;  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

12th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

9  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn,_ 

13th  row:  13  sp,  5  gr,  5  sp,  5  gr, 
1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

14th  row:  1  sp.  5  gr,  1  sp.  3  gr, 
1  sp,  5  gr,  13  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

15th  row:  7  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

16th  row:  6  sp,  5  gr,  4  sp.  1  gr, 

5  sp.  1  gr,  7  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn^ 

17th  row:  8  sp.  5  gr,  5  sp,  5  gr, 

6  sp.  5  cli  sts,  turn, 

18th  row:  5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
5  sp,  2  gr,  12  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

19th  row:  11  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 


^  gi,  op 

6  sp.  3  gr,  15  sp 
-  ■*  2  sp, 

ch  sts. 


7  sp,  1  gr,  5 

sp. 

3 

gr, 

1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

turn. 

21st  row:  4 

sp. 

2 

gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  3 

sp, 

1 

gr. 

9  sp,  1  gr,  7 

sp. 

5 

ch 

sts,  turn. 

22nd  row:  7 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  4 

sp, 

1 

gr. 

2  sp,  1  gr,  3 

sp, 

5 

ch 

sts,  turn. 

23rd  row:  3 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1  sp,  2  gr,  4 

sp, 

1 

gr. 

8  sp.  1  gr,  8 

sp. 

5 

ch 

sts.  turn, 

24th  row:  8 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

8  sp,  1  gr,  6 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

25th  row:  3 

sp. 

7 

gr. 

8  sp,  2  gr,  9 

sp. 

5 

ch 

sts,  turn. 

26th  row:  6 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

3  sp,  1  gr,  12 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

3  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

,  turn. 

27th  row:  17 

’  sp. 

1 

gr. 

4  sp,  1  gr,  6 

sp, 

5 

ch 

sp,  b  cn  sts,  turn, 

16th  row:  4  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  26  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 
9  sp,  5  gr,  8  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

17th  row:  8  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp,  7  gr.  20  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

15  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

18th  row:  4  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

21  sn.  1  er,  2  sp,  1  gr,  f  sP-  S’"’ 


10  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  5  ch  st&;  turn, 
28th  row:  9  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr.  5  sp,  1  gr, 

18  sp,  1  gr.  3  sp.  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 
6  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

29th  row:  5  sp,  1  gr.  4 

”  2  gr 

2 


.  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr, 
sts,  turn. 


2  sp,  1  gr,  —  .  .  , 

1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  5  ch  - - 

20th  row:  7  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

21st  row:  4  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 
18  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 


zytn  row.  ^  *  s* 

4  pp,  1  gr,  12  .sp,  2  gr 

5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr.  9  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

30th  row:  10  sp,  1  gr.  14  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  .sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr.  16  sp.  1  gr.  10  sp.  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

31st  row:  27  sp,  2  gr.  9  sp,  1  gr, 

13  .sp,  2  gr,  10  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

32nd  row:  11  sp,  2  gr,  11  sp.  1  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  35  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
33rd  row;  25  sp.  2  gr.  3  sp.  1  gr, 
5  sp.  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr.  H  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp.  2  gr,  8  sp.  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

34th  row;  8  sp,  1  gr.  4  sp.  1  gr, 

13  sp.  3  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr.  2  sp,  2  gr, 

28  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 


sts,  turn, 

47th  row:  64  sp,  complete  corner, 
break  thread. 

For  the  napkin  corner,  start  with 
93  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  29  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  7  sp,  3  gr,  19  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

3rd  row:  18  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
6  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  6  sp,  5  gr,  18  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

5th  row:  14  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 
1  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr,  10 

sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  1  sp,  3  gr.  6  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp.  5  gr.  5  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

8th  row;  1  sp.  5  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp.  5  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 


sts,  turn, 

28th  row:  7  sp,  4  gr, 
18  sp,  completing 
square,  break  thread. 

On  tile  napkin,  drop 
the  corner  4  sp  below 
the  linen. 

Turn  a  narrow  hem, 
draw  two  tlireads  just 
above  the  hem  along 
the  two  sides  and  the 
same  around  the  re¬ 
maining  edges  of  the 
napkin. 

Over  the  hem,  on  the 
two  sides  of  corner, 
make  1  row  of  s  c.  Whip 
the  crocheted  corner 
to  this.  Join  the  thread, 
over  the  hem  of  nap¬ 
kin,  make  4  s  c.  *  3  ch 
sts,  form  1  p,  3  s  c,  7 
ch  sts,  turn,  1  s  c  into 
the  7th  s  c,  turn,  5  s  c, 

1  p,  1  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c.  all 
over  loop,  4  s  c,  1  p, 
7  s  c,  repeat  *  around 
the  napkin  and  the  2 
sdes  of  the  lace  corner. 

The  corners  for  the 
lunch  cloth  are  inserted 
in  the  same  manner, 
dropping  each  corner 
14  sp  below  the  edge  of 
the  linen. 

The  square  corner,  if  finished 
with  edge  all  round  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  motif  to  use  on  the  lamp 
shade  scheduled  on  page  17.  The 
linens  are  far  handsomer  if  initials 
or  monogram  are  worked  on  each 
piece.  One  woman  who  worked 
herself  a  set  of  this  pattern  put  her 
monogram  just  above  the  point  of 
the  insert  on  the  napkins  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  side  above  the 
hem  on  the  cloth.  As  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  china  in  this  particular 
room  were  all  in  Delft  blue  and 
white,  the  monograms  were  also 
worked  in  the  blue,  but  as  a  rule, 
all  white  is  handsomer  and  more 
practical  as  the  use  of  color  pre¬ 
cludes  the  boiling  of  linens,  and 
most  cloths  need  boiling  at  times 
to  keep  them  immaculate  and  fresh 
looking. 
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ONE  yard  of  plain  or  figured 
huckaback  toweling  is  required 
for  each  towel  illustrated.  The 
size  of  the  thread  is  a  matter  of 
choice. 

Swan  Pattern 

For  the  towel  with  the  swan  and 
flower  border,  start  with  75  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  23  sp,  repeat  for  next  2 
rows,  then  follow  pattern. 

Cut  off  2j4  inches  of  the  linen,  fold 
and  finish  edges  for  hem,  to  which 
whip  the  straight  edge  of  the  lace, 
baste  the  upper  edge  to  towel  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  linen. 
Hemstitch  the  opposite  end. 

Embroidered  Towels 

The  manufacturers  are  making 
very  creditable  cotton  towels, 
which  come  in  plain  huckaback  and 
have  been  used  for  the  guest  towels 
illustrated  here.  The  models  shown 
require  22  inches  of  15-inch  wide  ma¬ 
terial.  Turn  a  hem  one  inch  wide, 
just  above  this  draw  3  threads  and 
double  hemstitch  both  ends.  Of 
course,  these  hems  can  be  hem¬ 
stitched  by  machine  or  the  towels 
purchased  hemmed,  but  the  hand¬ 
made  are  not  much  work  and  are 
much  more  satisfactory.  These 
towels,  though  similar  in  effect,  are 
each  a  little  different  in  detail. 

Guest  towels,  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  are 
worked  in  6-strand  embroidery  cot¬ 
ton,  of  which  2  threads  are  used  in 
the  needle  at  once.  The  flowers  are 
padded  and  worked  solid,  the  shades 
used  are  light  blue,  Copenhagen,  lav¬ 
ender,  pink,  red,  with  yellow  for  the 
French  knots  and  green  for  the 
leaves.  One  small  skein  of  each  shade 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  flowers, 
with  2  skeins  of  green. 

Guest  towel  No.  117,  the  roses 
and  leaves  form  the  wreath 
around  the  initial  and  two  sprays 
are  then  dropped  on  each  side.  The 
roses  are  formed  of  curved  petals 
resembling  half  moons.  These  are 
worked  solid  over  a  pedding,  but 
each  petal  is  of  a  different  shade; 
for  example,  the  rose  to  the  left 
side  has  upper  petal  of  red,  left  side 
petal  of  pink  and  right  side  petal  of 
lavender,  with  3  French  knots  of 
yellow  through  the  center.  The 
next  rose  has  upper  petal  of  light 
blue,  left  side  petal  of  lavender  and 
right  side  petal  of  Copenhagen. 

The  leaves  are  padded  and  worked 
solid  as  is  also  the  one-inch  Old 
English  initial  in  the  center.  This  is 
worked  in  pink.  Initials  are  padded 
with  soft  white  padding  cotton,  laid 
lengthwise  in  long  stitches.  The  cov¬ 
ering  is  done  in  even  stitches  close 
together.  This  work  is  done  care¬ 
fully  in  a  tight-fitting  frame.  If  one 
desires  to  make  the  flowers  all  of  one 


color,  three  shades,  light,  dark  and 
medium  may  be  selected  and  green 
for  the  leaves.  All  white  can  be  used 
in  working  out  any  of  these  designs. 

The  crocheted  edges  of  all  these 
linen  towals  are  the  same,  only  made 
in  different  colors.  The  kind  and 
size  of  thread  are  a  matter  of  choice. 
A  medium  or  heavy  thread  is  very 
effective,  but  the  fine  threads  make 
small,  fine  edges.  The  lace  is  cro¬ 
cheted  into  the  hem. 

Make  *  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  a  space 
of  the  hem,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  start  ate, 
into  the  same  place  as  last  d  c,  once 
over  hook,  take  off  2  sts,  twice  over 
hook,  skip  a  space  of  the  hem,  start 
another  t  c,  continue  until  all  but  1 
loop  is  off  the  hook,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  connection  of  t  c,  2  ch  sts.  1  d  c 
into  hem,  next  to  the  last  t  c,  2  ch 
sts,  skip  a  space  of  the  hem,  1  d  c, 
si  St  back  to  the  corner,  3  ch  sts, 
turn  3  d  c  into  each  sp,  making  9 
d  c,  skip  a  space  of  the  hem,  repeat 
*  for  the  length  required. 

GUEST  towel  No.  118  has  a  deeper 
border,  the  work  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  stitch,  the  flowers  are  worked 
solid,  but  each  petal  is  rounded  and 
shaped  like  the  natural  forget-me- 
not.  The  stitches  run  from  the  center 
out  and  each  flower  is  of  one  solid 
color,  with  one  French  knot  in  yellow 
in  the  center.  The  leaves  are  worked 
in  roll  stitches;  two  stitches  placed 
side  by  side  give  the  effect  of  a  vein 
through  the  center.  Wind  2  threads 
of  green  12  times  over  the  needle, 
drawing  the  threads  tight,  pull  the 
needle  through  and  fasten  with  one 
extra  stitch.  Practice  is  required  to 
make  these  stitches  lie  even.  Out¬ 
lining  forms  the  stems.  The  bow 
knot  and  initial  are  worked  solid 
over  the  padding.  These  are  of  pink. 
The  lace  is  of  white. 

Guest  towel  No.  119  is  embroid¬ 
ered  in  colors,  with  yellow  as 
the  predominating  hue.  The  flowers 
are  worked  in  the  same  roll  stitches 
as  used  on  the  above  towel,  except 
that  this  is  worked  with  a  one-thread 
mercerized  cotton  and  being  heavier, 
but  nine  times  over  the  needle  is 
required  for  each  stitch.  Three 
stitches  laid  close  together  form  each 
petal.  This  model  is  made  like  the 
first,  each  petal  of  a  different  color 
on  the  same  flower.  Of  course,  each 
flower  can  be  made  of  a  color  or  all 
the  flowers  can  be  of  the  same  color 
if  desired.  For  the  center  of  each 
flower,  instead  of  laying  the  roll 
stitch  straight,  curve  it  around.  Yel¬ 
low  is  used  for  each  center  and  for 
the  circle  of  dots  below  the  initial, 
also  for  the  initial.  The  lace  edge  is 
also  of  yellow. 

Guest  towel  No.  120 ;  blue  is  the 

predominating  color  used  on 


this  towel.  The  bluebird  is  outlined 
with  fine  stitches  of  Copenhagen  blue 
with  small  French  knots  of  light 
blue  forming  the  breast.  The  bird’s 
eye  is  a  dot  of  red.  The  scrolls  on 
each  side  of  the  bird  are  dots  of 
various  colors  worked  solid  without 
any  padding.  The  end  scrolls  are 
worked  in  the  same  colors,  but  in 
eyelets.  The  solid  portions  between 
are  worked  in  j^ellow.  These  color 
combinations  are  merely  suggestions 
and  descriptive  of  the  models  shown. 
One  can  use  her  own  choice  in  the 


selections  of  shades.  The  leaves  are 
worked  solid  in  the  green.  The  ini¬ 
tial  is  of  pale  blue  and  the  lace  edge 
is  of  deeper  blue.  White  lace  is  never 
a  mistake  on  anj^  towel  edge,  and  the 
width  is  a  matter  of  taste.  With  the 
more  elaborate  designs,  a  wider  lace 
makes  a  very  rich  looking  piece  of 
linen,  while  the  delicate  patterns  de¬ 
mand  a  finer  narrow  edge. 

NoTii — Perforated  stamping  patterns  for 
these  towels  at  12c  each.  Initial  5c  extra. 
This  includes  the  stamping  compound  and 
printed  directions  for  stamping. 


Gtiest  Towel  No.  117  at  the  Tot',  ^0.  iiH  and  No.  119  in  the  Middle,  No.  I20 
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This  beautiful  piece  of  work  will 
be  found  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  in  the  making.  As  an 
artist  watches  the  figures  grow  on 
his  canvas,  so  does  the  crochet 
worker  watch,  with  fascinated  gaze, 
her  Cupids  develop  with  each  row  of 
her  work.  The  materials  required  are 
5  balls  of  No.  50  mercerized  crochet 
cotton. 

Start  with  287  ch  sts, 

1st  row:  94  sp,  ch  5,  turn, 

2nd  row:  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  10 
sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  9  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  9  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  12  sp, 

3rd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
7  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 


9th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  14 
sp,  7  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp,  15  gr,  1  sp, 
5  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

10th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  1 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

3  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr,  6  sp,  15  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr,  20  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 

11th  row:  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  16 
sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  8  gr,  1  sp,  14  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr.  4  sp,  14  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 
gr,  2  sp,  5  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

12th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr,  2 
sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

11  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  14 

gr,  2  sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

13th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

12  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr. 


18th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  2  gr, 
2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  12  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  7  gr,  2  sp, 

4  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

19th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  6  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

20th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr, 

1  so,  1  gr,  6  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

10  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 

21st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  15 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp. 


3  gr,  4  sp,  9  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 

27th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

10  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp,  6  gr, 

2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  10  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

28th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  9  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  5  sp,  8  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 

29th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

8  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp,  13  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  7  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 
10  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

30th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
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1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

10  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  10  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp, 

4th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  10 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
7  gr,  12  sp,  11  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

5  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
5th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  7 
sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

2  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr.  1  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  11  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  10  sp,  6  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

6th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  8  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

5  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp,  20  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  -  sp, 

5  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  , 

7th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp, 

5  gr,  5  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  11  gr,  1  sp,  10  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

8th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp, 

3  gr,  3  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  18  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  11  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr, 
1  so. 


4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  13  gr, 
1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  14  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
16  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

14th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  13 
sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  15  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp, 

14  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  3 

gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 

15th  row:  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1 

sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 

3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2 

gr,  1  sp,  11  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr. 
1  sp,  11  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr. 

12  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp, 

16th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7 
sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  12  gr,  1  sp, 
6  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  13  gr,  1  sp,  4 

gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
2  sp, 

17th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

10  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 

4  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  4  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  10  gr,  4  sp. 
1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr. 
1  sp. 


4 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

5 

gr. 

6 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

2 

sp. 

3  gr. 

6  sp. 

2 

gr,  1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

22nd 

row: 

1 

sp 

,  1 

gr,  13 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

8 

sp, 

4 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

2 

gr, 

1 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

5 

gr, 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

8 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

18 

'  sp, 

,  1 

gr, 

1 

sp. 

23rd 

row: 

2 

sp 

,  1 

gr,  2  ; 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

5 

sp. 

4 

gr, 

3 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

5 

sp. 

6 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

5 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

3 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

7 

gr. 

8 

sp. 

I 

gr, 

9 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp, 

1 

24th 

row: 

1  sp, 

1  gr 

,  1 

sp,  2 

gr,  1 

sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  7  gr.  1  sp. 
5  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr. 

2  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  6  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

25th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
7  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  8  gr,  l,sp, 

5  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

3  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp, 

26th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr.  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp. 


1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

8 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

5 

gr. 

8 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

5 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

1 

sp. 

I 

gr. 

9 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1  sp. 

31st 

row: 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

6 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

5 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

8 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

5 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

5 

gr. 

10  sp. 

2 

gr. 

14 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

32nd  row 

.  2 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr, 

26  sp. 

2 

■  gr, 

r 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

6“ 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

7 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

3 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

9 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

2 

sp,  2  gr,  5 

sp 

,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr. 

2 

sp. 

1 

33rd 

1  row: 

:  1 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

8 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

9 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

12 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

3 

sp. 

5 

gr, 

2 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

29 

S]). 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp, 

2 

gr. 

1  sp. 

34th 

1  row: 

;  2 

sp. 

2 

gr, 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

30  sp. 

3 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

4" 

gr. 

18 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

7 

sp. 

3 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

gr, 

8 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

1  sp,  2 

gr,  2 

sp. 

35th 

t  row: 

;  1 

sp. 

1 

j  ', 

1 

sp. 

1 

gr. 

10  sp. 

1 

gr. 

1 

sp. 

1 

g-  ■ 

11 

sp. 

3 

gr, 

8 

sp. 

2 

gr, 

10 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

1 

sp, 

1 

gr. 

16 


H  O  M  E 


CRAFT 


18  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

36th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

/  sp,  6  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

9  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

10  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

37th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
5  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  11  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

38th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  15  gr, 

1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 

^  39th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

12  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr.  1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

40th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp.  4  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  10  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr. 

1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr. 

6  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp, 

41st  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
6  sp.  2  gr.  3  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp, .  4  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  4  sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  9  gr, 

1  sp,  8  gr.  1  sp,  2  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

42nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  9  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  10  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  11  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  9  gr,  1  sp,  2-  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  6  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp.  2  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

43rd  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  9  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp.  7  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

15  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

44th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr, 

6  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  12  gr, 

1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  \ 

45th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp,  8  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  10  gr. 

1  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  12  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  9  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp, 

46th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp, 

3  gr,  1  sp.  3  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp, 

8  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr.  2  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp.  8  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr,  2  sp, 

7  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 

47th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  13  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr, 

3  sp.  3  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp.  1  gr.  2  sp, 

48th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  3  sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  13  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

14  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp, 

49th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

11  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  11  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

50th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

8  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  5  gr,  11  sp,  2  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  8  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 

51st  row:  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr, 

15  sp,  5  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr. 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

52nd  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  4  gr, 

44  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 

53rd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
6  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

30  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  5  gr,  10  sp,  3  gr, 

12  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

54th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  26  sp,  1  gr. 


2  sp,  7  gr,  30  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

3  sp,  7  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

55th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  0  gr,  3  sp,  6  gr,  24  sp.  1  gr,  6  sp, 

5  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  22  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
2  sp. 

56th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  23  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr.  6  sp,  2  gr, 

13  sp,  3  gr.  1  sp,  4  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp.  5  gr,  1  sp, 

57th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

12  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  3  gr. 

13  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr, 

30  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

58th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  33  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  15  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

59th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

12  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr,  38  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

60th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  32  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

10  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

61st  row:  1  sp.  1  gr,  18  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

9  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp.  2  gr,  32  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

62nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  30  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  2  gr.  8  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp, 

63rd  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  9  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr. 
1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr,  26  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp, 

64th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  21  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  25  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

65th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp.  3  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  23  sp.  2  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr. 

5  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

66th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp.  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

18  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

67th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr, 

18  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp.  1  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp.  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

68th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

4  sp.  1  gr,  9  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  7  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr. 

8  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

69th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

6  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr,  7  sp,  8  gr. 

1  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

7()th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr. 

1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr, 

7  sp.  1  gr,  3  sp,  I  'gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

71st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr, 

7  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp, 
72nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  8  gr,  8  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr. 

11  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp, 

73rd  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr, 

11  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

74th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

3  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  4  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

75th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp*  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp.  1  gr, 

8  sp.  3  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr.  2  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp. 

4  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp. 

1  gr.  1  sp, 

76th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  3  gr. 


12  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp,  6  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  8  gr, 

3  sp.  3  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

77th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  4  gr, 

2  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp.  1  gr, 
2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

78th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr. 

1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  14  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

79th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

7  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

11  sp,  15  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp, 

80th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  16  gr,  10  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

81st  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  9  sp,  5  gr, 
5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  15  gr. 

1  sp.  4  gr,  1  sp,  1 ,  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

12  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

82nd  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  13  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  6  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

10  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

83rd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  21  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp.  2  gr,  17  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp.  16  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

84th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  11  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

18  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 

85th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

17  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr.  5  sp,  3  gr, 

8  sp.  2  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  17  gr, 

14  sp.  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 

86th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp.  1  gr,  12  sp.  2  gr, 

6  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

20  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp, 

8Hh  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

21  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  10  gr, 

12  sp,  1  gr.  5  sp,  5  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

88th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

22  sp,  7  gr.  3  sp,  3  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 

8  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp.  1  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

89th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr, 

6  sp.  3  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  11  gr, 

25  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 

90th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  22  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp.  3  gr,  2  sp,  11  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr. 

10  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp, 

91st  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp.  6  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr.  5  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 

17  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

92nd  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  17  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp, 

93rd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  3  gr, 

11  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  6  gr, 

19  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

94th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  14  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

95th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr. 

3  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp.  3  gr.  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

6  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

96th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  3  gr, 

5  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

97th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  1  gr. 


4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp.  5  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
2  sp, 

98th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp.  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr.  9  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

99th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 

15  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp.  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

100th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

101st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp.  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

102nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr.  12  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

103rd  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

3  gr,  15  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp, 

1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

12  sp.  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

104th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

10  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

15  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  17  sp,  3  gr, 

6  sp,  2  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp, 

105th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
1-  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  10  gr,  22  sp,  1  gr, 
15  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

106th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr; 

9  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

20  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  6  gr, 

13  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp, 

107th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  3  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  9  sp,  2  gr, 

9  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  18  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 

108th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr,’ 

1  sp.  3  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,' 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr.  7  sp.  1  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp. 


109th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr, 
13  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
2  sp, 

noth  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  12  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  22  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp.  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  3  gr, 

6  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

111th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  10  gr, 
6  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  23  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  5  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

112th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  23  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

4  sp,  12  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp. 


113th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  13  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

3  sp,  2  gr,  18  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

18  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

114th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

18  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  13  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp. 


1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  4 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
117th  row:  2  sp. 
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1  sp,  12  gr  8  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gi 

3  sp.  3  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  22  sp,  2  gi 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

118th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  22  sp,  2  gi 

5  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  2  gi 

8  sp,  16  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  13  sp,  1  gi 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

119th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  3  gi 
1  sp,  18  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  3  g. 

4  sp.  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  4  g, 

120th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  3  gi 

2.  sp,  2  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gi 

6  sp.  3  gr,  5  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  12  g. 

1  sp,  4  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gi 

1  sp. 

121st  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gi 
6  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gt 


1  sp, 

123rd  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 
6  sp,  9  gr,  5  sp,  4  gr,  6  sp. 


sp, 

sp 

sp 


1  sp,  3  gr 
8  sp.  1  gr 
1  sp. 


O  •  ?  I"  > 

1  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  2  sp. 


4  sp, 
1  sp. 


4  gr, 
1  gr, 
1  gr, 
3  gr, 
1  gr. 


sp, 

sp, 

sp, 

sp, 

sp, 


124th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

10  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr. 
1  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

19  sp,  7  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

125th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  4  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  25 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

126th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  28  sp,  1  gr, 
^  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
18  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  ^gr,  2  sp, 

127th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  13  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp.  1  gr,  22  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

32  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
128th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  26  sp,  1  gr, 
5  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  24  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

129th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  18  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  25  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  2  gr,  27  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp, 

130th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  25  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp, 

4  gr,  9  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr.  1  sp, 

131st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  6  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

20  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

132nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  6  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

133rd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

10  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr. 

2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr,  21  sp,  1  gr, 
2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

134th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  3  gr, 

9  sp,  4  gr,  18  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

16  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

135th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  10  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

16  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 

5  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  „  , 

136th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  5  sp,  5  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  10  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
137th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  5  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

138th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr. 


Crocliet  Lamp  SKield 


An  Attractive  Electric  Light  Shield 


SMALL  lights  scattered  about  the 
house  add  to  the  comfort  and 
cheer  of  home.  So  soothing  to 
tired  nerves  is  the  effect  of  subdued 
lights,  that  many  rooms  are  lighted 
entirely  by  lamps,  large  and  small. 
The  shade  illustrated  is  for  an  elec¬ 
tric  lamp  used  in  the  bedrooms  or 
reception  hall.  The  plain,  mahogany 
base  is  inexpensive  and  in  good  taste 
for  almost  any  side  table  or  desk. 

The  shield  provides  an  attractive 
novelty  without  requiring  the  amount 
of  material  that  must  be  used  to 
cover  the  all-around  shade.  Made 
on  a  three-paneled  frame,  6^  inches 
high  by  8^  inches  wide,  it  requires 
enough  net  to  cover  the  frame  and 
%  yard  of  china  silk  of  the  shade 
desired.  To  this  add  1  yard  of  guimpe 
and  15  inches  of  rose  trimming,  with 
the  center  lace  medallion,  which 
completes  the  materials.  The  making 
of  shades  is  simple,  but  plenty  of 
pins  and  careful  measurement  before 
cutting  are  necessary.  Of  the  china 
silk  cut  narrow  strips  and  wind  the 
wires  or  use  narrow  silk  tape  which 
is  not  expensive  and  does  not  fray. 

To  these  shirr  the  lining  or  stretch 
plain,  as  preferred.  To  the  net  sew 
the  medallion,  which  may  be  of  filet 
or  filet  crochet  or  other  fine  lace,  cut 
the  net  away  from  the  back  and 
finish  with  a  narrow  hem. 

Medallions  shown  on  page  thir¬ 
teen  made  in  fine  thread  would  serve 
admirably  for  this  shade. 

Over  the  seam  sew  the  rose 
trimming.  Stretch  the  net  plain  and 
sew  to  the  wires.  Cover  the  edges 
with  the  guimpe  trimming.  This  may 
be  of  all  gold  or  as  shown  here,  a 
combination  of  gold  and  the  shade 
used  to  line  the  shield.  Old  rose 
sheds  a  warm  and  cheering  glow. 


1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
4  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

139th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
4  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
13  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

140th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 

1  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  9  gr, 

1  sp,  6  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

16  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 


4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp, 

141st  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
9  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

5  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  8  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

142nd  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr, 

4  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  3  gr. 

2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

143rd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr. 

5  sp,  3  gr,  8  sp,  14  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp, 

144th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  11  gr, 

1  sp,  6  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  5  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

10  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

145th  row:  2  sp,  3  gr,  11  sp,  7  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  10  sp,  4  gr,  1  .sp,  1  gr, 
5  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

7  gr,  1  sp,  10  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

146th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  5  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr, 

2  sp,  8  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp, 

2  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  12  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

5  gr,  13  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp. 

147th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  21  sp,  1  gr, 

14  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  6  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr. 

3  sp,  10  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

148th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  15  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

18  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

149th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

10  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

17  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  11  gr. 

2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp. 

150th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  6  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  3  gr,  17  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp, 

151st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  3  gr, 

6  sp,  1  gr,  23  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

152nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  6  gr, 

17  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

14  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

153rd  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  10  sp,  8  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  19  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  31  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

154th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  20  sp,  2  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

155th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 

2  gr,  16  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp. 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

156th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  22  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  4  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

157th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp, 

1  gr,  4  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

158th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

18  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp, 

1  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

159th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

12  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

160th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

16  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

161st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

13  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr. 


Dainty  Novelty  Bagf 


This  bag  is  made  of  6  inches  of 
rose  colored  satin,  trimmed  with 
cream  lace  and  the  draw  ties  are  of 
gold.  Use  a  mirror  for  the  base. 
Shirr  the  bag  twice,  one  row  at  the 
edge  and  the  other  just  over  the 
frame  of  the  mirror.  On  the  inside 
of  the  bag  sew  a  round  piece  of 
chamois  or  silk  to  the  second  shir¬ 
ring;  this  can  be  padded  with  cotton 
or  filled  with  talcum.  As  the  illus¬ 
tration  shows,  three  rows  of  narrow 
lace  are  used.  The  detached  orna¬ 
ments  at  the  front,  back,  at  the  base, 
on  the  cords  and  on  the  white  puff 
are  embroidered  in  rose  and  green 
6-strand  mercerized  embroidery  cot¬ 
ton  or  silk. 

Instead  of  powder  in  loose  form 
the  bag  may  contain  a  book  of 
powder  paper  leaves  that  may  be 
purchased  at  any  large  drug  store. 
The  book  should  have  a  slip  cover 
of  silk  to  match  the  bag.  This 
will  make  the  powder  puff  unneces¬ 
sary  also.  For  the  traveller,  books 
of  soap  paper  leaves  are  also  ob¬ 
tainable  and  most  useful,  a  single 
leaf  rubbed  between  the  hands  giv¬ 
ing  enough  soap  for  cleansing. 


3  sp,  5  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
6  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
17  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

162nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  20  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  4  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

11  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp, 

163rd  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  11  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

21  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

164th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  23  sp,  5  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

165th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  22  sp,  4  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp,  3  gr,  21  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp, 

166th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  23  sp,  3  gr, 

5  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 

19  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr, 

13  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

167th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  3  gr,  10  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  17  sp,  1  gr. 

13  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp. 

168th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  19  sp,  1  gr.  31  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  10  sp,  2  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp, 

169th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp,  2  gr, 

10  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  54  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp. 

For  the  scallops,  make  1  row  of 
sp,  repeat  for  the  four  sides. 

2nd  row:  8  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  skip  2  sp, 
turn,  8  s  c,  over  5  ch  sts,  *  8  ch  sts, 
1  s  c,  into  same  sp,  turn,  8  s  c,  over 
5  ch  sts,  repeat  *  until  you  have  5 
lines  radiating  from  the  same  sp, 

3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sp,  1  s  c,  repeat  for 
the  four  sides, 

3rd  row:  *  3  s  c  over  first  sp,  ** 

4  s  c,  over  next  sp,  3  ch  sts,  form 
1  p,  repeat  **  twice,  4  s  c,  over  fifth 
sp,  3  s  c,  over  sixth  sp,  repeat  *. 


HOME  CRAFT 


A  Bed  room  Set 


The  materials  for  this  attractive 
bedroom  set  are  unbleached 
sheeting  and  heavy  cotton  knit¬ 
ting  thread  known  as  wool  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  crocheting  is  done  with 
a  medium  sized  bone  crochet  hook. 
Of  the  thread  6  large  hanks  of  coral 
pink,  2  hanks  of  green  and  1  small 
ball  of  yellow  for  the  centers  are 
required.  Of  the  sheeting  use 
yards  of  8l-inch  wide  sheeting.  This 
should  be  of  good  grade  so  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  close  enough  to  hold  the 
weight  of  the  crocheted  pattern. 

In  cutting  the  material,  cut  20 
inches  across  the  sheeting;  of  this 
use  54  inches  for  the  dresser  scarf, 
of  the  remainder  use  24  inches  by 
18  inches  for  the  pillow  top.  Cut 
18  inches  across  the  sheeting  of 
which  use  36  inches  for  the  chif¬ 
fonier  and  24  inches  for  the  back 


of  the  pillow. 

I'he  remaining  sheeting,  approxi¬ 
mately  lYz  by  2j4  yards,  is  used  for 
the  bedspread.  The  design  is  stamped 
from  perforated  stamping  patterns 
on  the  various  pieces.  The  crochet- 
jug  ot  ttie  parts  should  extend  just 
over  the  stamped  lines. 

For  the  flower,  of  pink,  start  with 
18  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  the  2nd  st,  1  s  c 
into  the  next  st,  1  h  d  c,  3  d  c,  4  t  c, 
3dc,  Ihdc,  3sc  into  end  st, 
which  turns  the  point  of  the  petal, 
Ihdc,  catch  into  the  opposite  side 
of  ch,  3  d  c,  4  t  c,  3  d  c,  1  h  d  c, 
2  s  c,  completes  petal,  break  thread. 
Repeat  for  8  petals  for  each  flower. 
For  the  center  of  flower,  also  of 
pink,  make  40  ch  sts,  join  forming 
a  circle,  *lsc,  Ihdc,  Idc,  Ih 
d  c,  1  s  c,  repeat  *  for  8  scallops,  to 
each  of  which  is  sewed  one  petal. 


Three  petals  form  a  half  flower; 
for  the  base  of  this  flower,  make  of 
pink,  *  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  each  st, 
3  s  c  into  end  st,  turning  corner, 
1  s  c  into  each  st  on  the  opposite 
side  of  ch,  repeat  *  for  4  points,  to 
these  sew  the  three  petals. 

Of  the  green,  make  *  6  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  into  each  st,  2  s  c  into  end  st, 

1  s  c  into  each  st  on  opposite  side 
of  ch,  repeat  *,  sew  these  to  base  of 
flower. 

For  the  leaves  of  green,  make  14 
to  16  ch  sts,  varying  with  the  size 
of  leaf  required,  *  2  s  c,  1  h  d  c, 

2  d  c,  4  t  c,  2  d  c,  1  h  d  c,  2  s  c, 
turn,  make  1  ch  st,  1  s  c  into  each 
st  to  base  of  leaf  and  repeat  *  catch¬ 
ing  back  half  of  s  c  only,  this  forms 
a  raised  vein  through  the  leaf. 
Where  the  broader  leaves  are  re¬ 
quired,  start  with  1  s  c,  1  h  d  c. 


2  d  c,  6  t  c,  making  the  two  center 
sts  looser  than  the  side  ones;  this  is 
done  frequently  in  the  shaping  of 
the  different  pieces  of  this  work. 

For  the  stems  use  two  threads, 
first  make  ch  st  with  right  hand 
thread,  turn,  make  ch  st  with  left 
hand  thread,  drawing  this  loop 
through  loop  on  hook,  turn  back 
and  repeat,  alternating  the  threads 
for  the  length  required. 

For  the  French  knots  of  yellow, 
wrap  thread  twice  around  the  needle. 

For  the  edge  of  bedspread  make  a 
length  of  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  Idc  into  6th  st,  *  1  ch 
st  skip  1  st,  1  d  c,  repeat  *, 

2nd  row:  *  1  d  c  into  ch  st  of 
previous  row,  1  ch  st,  skip  1  st, 
repeat  *, 

3rd  row:  *  1  s  c  into  each  st  for 
20  sts,  9  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  same  st. 
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14  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  same  st,  V 
ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  same  st, 
forming  3  long  picots  into 
same  st,  repeat  *  for  the 
length  required. 

For  the  smaller  pieces  make 
1st  and  3rd  rows  only.  Turn 
the  edges  of  each  piece  to  the 
right  side,  baste  the  crocheted 
edge  in  place  and  whip  the  ch 
sts  to  the  edge  of  material, 
being  careful  not  to  draw  the 
edge.  Whip  down  the  upper  > 
edge,  including  the  picots,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  al¬ 
lowing  enough  to  miter  the 
corners. 

The  design  for  the  bed¬ 
spread  completely  covers  the 
bed,  the  center  half-blown 
flower  reaches  the  pillow's  and 
thus  does  away  with  the  extra 
piece  for  the  bolster. 

If  the  chiffonier  cover  is  not 
needed,  by  cutting  the  dresser 
scarf  off  the  full  piece  and  the 
pillow  above  it,  one  can  have 
a  small  table  cover  36  by  36 
inches,  from  the  remaining  > 
piece  w'ith  the  design  for  the 
chiffonier  stamped  through  the 
center. 

NOTE — Perforated  stamping  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  bedspread,  at  60  cts., 
bolster,  at  45  cts.,  pillow,  at  25  cts., 
scarf,  at  35  cts.  Set  of  four  pat¬ 
terns  at  $1.50. 


Scarf  witK  Filet 


I 


nserts 


Continued  from  page  10 


st.s. 


For  the  square,  start  with  98  ch 


9th  row:  1  d  c,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

5  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr,  3  sp,  1 

gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

turn, 

10th  row:  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  1 
t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

11th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp.  1  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 

gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  4 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

12th  row:  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

5  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

13th  row:  1  d  c,  8  sp,  1  gr, 

5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn, 

14th  row:  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

5  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

15th  row:  1  d  c,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1 
gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

16th  row:  3  sp.  1  gr,  4  sp, 

1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  t  c,  3 
■ch  sts,  turn, 

17th  row:  1  d  c,  6  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp.  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

18th  row:  4  sp.  2  gr,  3  sp,  1 

gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  t  c,  3 
ch  sts,  turn, 

19th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp.  1  gr, 

3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn, 

20th  row:  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1 
gr,  7  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

21st  row:  1  d  c,  5  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

1  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

22nd  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

23rd  row:  1  d  c,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp. 

2  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

24th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 
25th  row:  1  d  c,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

26th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr.  1 
t  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

27th  row:  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

5  ch  sts,  turn, 

28th  row:  3  sp,  3  gr,  1  t  c,  3  ch 
sts,  turn, 

29th  row:  1  d  c,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

30th  row:  4  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

31st  row:  1  d  c,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts. 
turn, 

32nd  row:  2  sp,  1  t  c,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

33rd  row:  1  d  c,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

34th  row:  1  t  c,  break  thread,  Re¬ 
peat  for  the  ODDOsite  triangle. 


1st  row:  31  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  *  3  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  * 
for  this  row,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

3rd  row:  31  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  27  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  15  sp,  1  gr,  15  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  5  sp.  1  gr,  8  sp,  3  gr, 
8  sp.  1  gr,  5  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp.  1  gr.  3  sp.  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

7  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

8th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  2  gr.  9  sp.  2  gr.  1  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  9  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 
3  sp,  2  gr,  9  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

10th  row:  7  sp.  4  gr,  2  sp,  5  gr, 

2  sp.  4  gr.  7  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
11th  row:  6  sp.  6  gr.  2  sp,  3  gr. 

2  sp.  6  gr.  6  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn. 

12th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr.  4  sp.  1  gr, 

3  sp.  1  gr.  1  sp.  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr. 

1  sp.  1  gr.  3  sp.  1  gr.  4  sp.  1  gr. 

1  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn. 


13th  row:  11  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  11  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
14th  row:  9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr. 

9  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn. 

15th  row:  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

16th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr. 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  this  forms  the 
center  row  of  pattern. 

17th  row:  Repeat  15th  row  and 
continue  backward  to  the  start, 
then  turn,  *  fill  3  sps,  with  s  c,  3 
ch  sts,  form  1  p,  repeat  *,  making 
s  c  into  4  sps  at  the  end  to  bring 
the  p  at  each  corner. 

For  the  edge,  1st  row:  1  s  c  into 
each  hole  of  the  hemstitching, 

2nd  row:  sps  at  the  corner  make 

2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the  same  st  as 
last  d  c,  forming  1  extra  sp,  repeat 
in  each  corner, 

3rd  row:  *  s  c  into  sp,  3  ch  sts. 
skip  1  sp,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts  1  d  c, 

3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts, 


1  d  c,  all  over  next  sp,  3  ch  sts,  skip 
1  sp,  repeat*,  into  the  corner  sp, 
make  6  d  c  and  3  p,  repeat  for  each 
corner. 

Embroidery  adds  a  finishing  touch 
to  this  scarf  and  though  no  pattern 
is  here  given,  the  usual  French  em- 
broider}'  design  of  leaves  and  tiny 
forget-me-nots  in  scroll  design,  is 
most  effective  when  worked  about 
the  inserts. 

This  design  is  like  the  one  given 
on  the  underskirt  on  page  26.  the 
leaves  being  worked  solid  and  the 
tiny  flowers  substituted  for  the 
Irish  crochet  ones  on  the  skirt. 

Embroidery,  little  indulged  in 
during  the  war,  is  back  with  us  and 
more  popular  as  time  goes  on. 
Household  linens  and  clothing  both 
show  the  tendency  of  the  times  and 
not  only  the  dainty  French  em¬ 
broideries  are  seen,  but  also  a  de¬ 
cided  vogue  for  the  umre  striking, 
bolder  designs  of  the  Xear  East. 
These  latter,  especially  the  Bul¬ 
garian  embroideries,  are  used  in 
brilliant  colorings. 
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Simple  Edgings  and  Insertions 


For  pickup  work  there  can  be  no 
mistake  in  having  some  narrow 
lace  started.  Using  No.  60  to  80 
thread  for  beading  and  coarser  for 
ordinary  lace.  With  several  yards 
of  a  kind  wound  on  a  cardboard,  it 
will  prove  very  handy  in  making  up 
lingerie  or  replacing  lace  torn  in 
the  laundry.  For  children’s  wear 
it  is  especially  useful,  although  re¬ 
quired  in  smaller  lengths.  The  laces 
given  here  are  all  simple  enough  for 
beginners  and  will  provide  practice 
for  the  inexperienced  crochet  worker. 

No.  1.  The  picot  edge  is  familiar 
to  most  workers.  It  is  generally 
used  to  finish  a  hem  and  worked 
into  the  material.  The  number  of 
s  c,  between  the  p,  are  a  matter  of 
choice,  the  illustration  shows  5  s  c, 
3  ch  sts,  forming  the  p.  For  hand¬ 
kerchief  edges,  9  s  c,  1  p  are  used; 
for  napkin  edges,  15  s  c,  1  p. 

No.  2.  This  is  also  a  handkerchief 
edging  and  can  be  crocheted  into  the 
material  or  made  on  a  foundation  ch, 
the  length  required.  1  d  c  into  the 
8th  St,  *  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the  same 
St,  skip  3  sts,  1  d  c,  repeat  *.  This 
edge  in  dainty  colors  is  pretty  for 
underwear  as  well. 

No.  3.  Beading,  make  a  ch,  *  1 
d  c  into  each  of  4  sts,  2  ch  sts,  skip 
2  sts,  repeat  *.  This  may  be  varied 
by  making  *  2  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2 
sts,  repeat  *,  or  *  3  d  c,  2  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sts,  repeat  *.  Or  *  2  d  c, 
2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sts,  repeat  *. 

By  substituting  t  c  for  d  c,  one 
has  a  wider  beading,  d  t  c  still  wider. 

No.  4.  This  insertion  is  known  as 
the  cross  treble  stitch,  make  a  ch, 
skip  5  sts,  *  thread  twice  over  the 
hook,  insert  hook  into  ch  st,  draw 


through  2  loops,  thread  over  hook, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook,  draw  thread 
through,  thread  over  hook,  through 
2  loops,  thread  over  hook,  through 

2  loops,  1  d  c,  1  ch  st,  insert  hook 
into  the  2  sts  at  joining  of  2  lower 
sections,  make  1  d  c,  1  ch  st,  skip 
1  st,  repeat  *.  This  is  often  used  as 
the  beading  and  a  wide  pattern  is 
started  along  the  ch,  which  forms 
the  lower  edge  of  the  insertion. 

No.  5.  This  is  speedy  work  and 
forms  a  solid  insertion.  Start  with 
5  ch  sts,  join  forming  a  circle,  3  ch 
sts,  3  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  3  d  c,  all  into 
circle,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  3  d  c,  2  ch  sts, 

3  d  c  all  over  ch  in  center  of  fan, 
continue  for  the  length  required. 
Sew  to  the  material  by  the  ch  sts  at 
the  turn  of  each  row  or  one  can 
make  a  ch.  joining  to  these  sts  by 
s  c;  repeat  for  each  side.  This  gives 
a  solid  line  to  whip  to  the  material. 
If  used  for  joining  a  hem  to  the  gar¬ 
ment,  this  is  the  most  substantial 
method. 

No.  6.  Is  a  combination  of  bead¬ 
ing  and  scallops.  Make  the  founda¬ 
tion  ch, 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the  6th  st,  *  2 
ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  d  c,  forming  a 
sp,  repeat  *  sp  for  the  length  re¬ 
quired. 

2nd  row:  5  ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  *  1 
t  c.  3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  7  p,  8  t  c  all  over  same  sp. 
skip  1  sp,  1  s  c,  skip  1  sp,  continue 
for  the  length  required. 

No.  7.  Filet  crochet  for  towel  or 
pillow  case  edges.  Of  coarse  thread, 
in  white  or  colors.  Make  the  ch  the 
required  length. 

1st  row:  s  c.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  skip  2  sts,  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

3rd  row:  *  2  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  *,  5  ch 


From  Top  Doivn  Are;  No.  7,  Filet  Crochet  Edge;  No.  8,  Open  Pattern  Edging; 
Nos.  g  mid  10,  I iisrction  nnd  Edging  oi  Filet  Crochet 


From  Top  Down  Are:  No.  i.  Picot  Edge;  No.  2,  Handkerchief  Edging;  No.  3,  Beading; 
No.  4,  Cross  Treble  Stitch  Insertion;  No.  5,  Insertion;  No.  6  Beading  and  Scallops 


sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  2  sp,  *  2  gr,  1  sp,  repeat 
*,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  2  sp,  *  1  ch  st,  skip  1  st, 
3  d  c,  1  ch  st,  skip  1  st,  1  d  c,  1  sp, 
repeat  *,  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

7th  row:  sp,  1  ch  st,  turn, 

8th  row:  *  1  s  c,  into  first  sp,  3  d  c, 
3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  3  d  c  all  into  next 
sp,  repeat  *. 

No.  8.  This  open  pattern  can  be 
made  any  width,  make  a  cli,  skip 
10  sts. 

1st  row:  1  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  skip  4  sts 
repeat  *. 

2nd  row:  *  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  3rd 
st  of  ch,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  d  c  of 
previous  row,  repeat  *. 

3rd  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  d  c, 
repeat  *,  make  2nd  and  3rd  rows  al¬ 
ternately  for  the  width  desired, 
finishing  w'ith  3rd  row. 

Next  row:  1  s  c  into  each  ch  st. 

Next  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  between 
sts  and  above  the  d  c  of  3rd  row, 
repeat  *,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Next  row:  *  1  s  c  into  next  loop. 
**  3  ch  sts,  2  t  c,  repeat  **  3  times 
all  over  same  loop,  3  ch  sts,  repeat 
*,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Next  row:  *  1  d  c  over  ch  between 
t  c.  3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  1  d  c  over 
same  ch,  1  p,  3  d  c,  with  3  p  over 
next  ch,  2  d  c,  2  p  over  next  ch, 
repeat  *,  completing  scallop. 

Nos.  9  and  10:  For  a  set  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  edge  of  filet  crochet.  For 
the  insertion,  start  with  27  ch  sts, 

1st  row:  1  d  c.  into  the  4th  st, 
2  d  c,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 


3  ch  sts,  turn. 

2nd  row;  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp^ 
1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

3rd  row:  Repeat  2nd  row, 

4th  row:  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  gr,  0  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

6th  row:  Repeat  2nd  row,  twice, 
8th  row:  Repeat  5th  row,  repeat 
from  start  for  the  length  required. 

No.  10:  Start  same  as  for  the  in¬ 
sertion,  until  jmu  have  completed 
the  4th  row,  *  2  ch  sts,  1  t  c  catch¬ 
ing  into  the  top  of  end  st  of  2nd 
row,  repeat  *  until  you  have  8  t  c, 
all  into  the  same  st,  1  s  c  into  end 
ch  st,  turn,  3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  *  1 
s  c  over  ch,  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
the  4th  st,  forming  1  p,  2  ch  sts, 
repeat  *,  until  you  have  a  p  for  each 
t  c.  3  ch  sts,  make  5th  row.  Con¬ 
tinue,  starting  another  scallop  at  the 
end  of  10th  row. 

The  above  patterns  are  shown  in 
very  coarse  thread  as  they  are  easier 
to  follow  that  way,  but  naturally  the 
effect  will  be  far  more  attractive 
when  worked  in  the  fine  thread 
needed  for  handkerchief  edges,  or 
table  linen.  The  colored  edgings  are 
especially  popular  at  present,  made 
to  match  or  contrast  with  the  cos¬ 
tume  worn  or.  on  household  linens, 
the  color  conforms  with  that  used 
in  the  scheme  of  decoration  for  a 
certain  room.  Lace  of  all  types  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  favor 
and  for  the  woman  who  can  cro¬ 
chet.  the  problem  of  gift-giving  is 
practically  solved. 
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Instructions  For  Making  Centerpiece  on  Page  25;  Baskets  on  Page  32. 
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The  hedcbo  is  old,  but 
its  cbarm  is  enduring  and 
when  tbe  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  lovely  work  is  ana¬ 
lyzed,  one  is  indeed  surprised 
at  its  simplicity. 

Common,  ordinary  button- 
bole  stitches  are  tbe  only 
kind  of  stitcbes  that  go  to 
make  ‘tliis  charming  set  of 
table  linens.  Interesting  and 
full  of  gift  possibilities  is  tbe 
simply  designed  centerpiece 
shown  here.  Then  when  de¬ 
sired  for  one’s  own  linen 
chest,  tbe  doilies,  sideboard 
scarf  and  lunch  napkins  illus¬ 
trated  may  be  added  a  few 
pieces  at  a  time,  completing 
this  delightful  set  for  tbe  en¬ 
tire  dining  room. 

Tbe  coin  spots  are  button¬ 
holed  in  white  using  the  size 
and  kind  of  thread  preferred. 

The  thread  which  comes  in 
small  skeins  and  of  medium 
size,  about  number  30,  makes 
a  good  weight  thread.  Other 
makes  have  threads  which 
can  also  be  used  with  good 
results.  Buttonhole  the  dot 
with  the  edge  on  the  inner 
side,  which  is  then  cut  out. 

For  this  particular  work  sharp 
pointed  scissors  are  used.  Then 
make  a  loose  buttonhole  stitch 
and  twist  the  thread  three  times 
over  the  side.  Repeat  these  stitches 
until  you  have  about  eight  stitches 
to  the  dot.  Then  twist  the  thread 


The  Sideboard  Scarf  is  One  of  the  l^Iost  Attractive  Pieces  of  this  Linen  Set 


Hedeb  o  Embroidery 


Doily 

around,  catching  each  stitch  to  form 
the  inner  circle,  then  twist  around 
the  first  buttonhole  stitch  and  fasten 
the  thread  securely  into  the  linen 
and  cut. 

For  the  scallops,  make  the  tiny 
buttonhole  stitches  close  together 
forming  a  narrow  scallop,  then  cut 
away  the  linen. 

For  the  lace,  make  1st  row:  same 
as  the  row  inside  the  dot,  but  this 
is  wider  and  the  space  between  each 
stitch  is  made  wider.  Then  twist 
back  along  the  edge,  forming  a  row 
of  spaces. 

2nd  row:  for  the  points,  make  7 
buttonhole  stitches  over  first  space, 
turn,  make  1  buttonhole  stitch  be¬ 
tween  each  stitch,  of  those  just  made, 
this  makes  5  stitches,  which  omits 
first  and  last  stitches.  Continue  in 
this  manner  until  you  have  but  1 
stitch,  forming  the  point,  twist  your 
thread  down  the  side  of  point,  to 
the  next  space  and  continue,  mak¬ 
ing  the  last  space  of  this  scallop  and 
the  first  space  of  the  next  scallop 
into  one  point.  For  this  make  4 
stitches  on  each  space  and  1  stitch 
between  the  two  spaces.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  little  practice,  but  all  white 
work  regardless  of  the  kind,  requires 
more  even  stitches,  for  they  show 
more  plainly  than  the  stitches  m 
colored  embroidery.  In  the  latter 
the  color  scheme  attracts  the  eye 
and  holds  the  attention,  while  in 


the  white  work,  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  work 
which  counts. 

This  dainty  scalloped 
edge  makes  a  very  effect¬ 
ive  trimming  on  dresser 
scarfs,  children’s  dresses, 
handkerchiefs,  or  neck¬ 
wear. 

Many  of  the  new  sum¬ 
mer  frocks  show  em¬ 
broidery  trimming  or  va¬ 
riations  of  drawnwork 
such  as  hedebo  shown 
on  this  page,  and  of 
course,  the  handwork  is 
far  preferable  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  product.  Lucky 
the  woman  who  can  add 
these  distinctive  touches 
for  herself. 

Note:  Perforated  stamping 
patterns,  including  the  stamp¬ 
ing  compound  and  directions 
for  stamping  can  be  had: 
Centerpieces,  18x18  in.;  (No.  112)  at  20  cts.; 
10  in.  Doily  (No.  114)  at  10  cts.;  6  in. 
Doily  (No.  115)  at  10  cts.;  Scarf,  18x54 
in.,  (No.  113)  20  cts. 


Lace  of  the  Spider  Web  Pattern 

TO  most  crochet  workers  the 
spider  web  pattern  is  one  of  the 
earliest  recollections  of  handmade 
lace.  Any  pattern  which  will  out¬ 
live  such  a  length  of  run  and.  still  re¬ 
main  popular,  has  merit  and  while 
it  is  familiar  in  appearance  I  find 
many  workers  somewhat  puzzled 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  rows, 
stitches,  etc. 

Start  with  60  ch  sts.  1st  row:  1  d 
c  into  4th  st,  7  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the 
7th  St,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  *  1  d  c 
into  each  of  the  next  4  sts,  6  ch  sts, 
skip  6  sts,  5  s  c,  6  ch  sts,  skip  6  sts, 
repeat  *,  4  d  c,  6  ch  sts,  turn. 

2nd  row:  1  d  c  into  last  d  c  of  1st 
gr„  *  3  d  c  into  next  3  ch  sts,  6  ch 
sts,  3  s  c,  6  ch  sts,  3  d  c  into  last  3 
ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  1st  d  c  of  next  gr,  2 
ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  last  d  c  of  same  gr, 
repeat  *,  2  sp,  6  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

3rd  row:  1  d  c  into  d  c,  6  ch  sts, 
3  sps,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c,  3  ch  sts. 
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1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c,  5  ch  sts,  1  gr, 

3  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  6  ch 
sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr,  4  ch 
sts,  3  s  c,  4  ch  sts,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sps,  6  d  c  ,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 


Spider  IVeb  Lace 

5th  row:  1  d  c,  6  ch  sts,  5  sps.  1  gr, 
6  ch  sts,  5  s  c,  6  ch  sts,  1  gr,  12  ch 
sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  d  c  into  the  10th  ch 
st,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  3  sts, 

2  ch  sts,  1  gr,  4  ch  sts,  3  s  c,  4  ch 
sts,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sps,  6  d  c,  2  ch 
sts,  1  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  1  d  c  into  d  c,  6  ch 

sts,  3  sps,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c, 

3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c,  5  ch 

sts,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c,  3  ch  sts, 

1  gr,  12  ch  sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  1  d  c  into  the  10th  ch 
st,  *  1  d  c  into  each  of  next  3  sts, 
6  ch  sts,  3  s  c,  6  ch  sts,  3  d  c  into 
the  last  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  1st  d  c 
of  next  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the 
last  d  c  of  same  gr,  repeat  *  2 
sp,  6  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  continue  for  the  length  required. 

For  .the  scallop,  make  12  d  c 
over  ch  at  edge  of  each  even  num¬ 
bered  row  and  1  s  c  at  edge  of  each 
uneven  numbered  row.  This  pat¬ 
tern  is  very  durable  and  will  out¬ 
wear  several  garments  or  house¬ 
hold  articles. 

It  makes  up  very  effectively  in 
natural  color  or  tan  to  be  used  on 
pongee  or  unbleached  linen  materials. 
One  woman  has  edged  Russian  crash 
curtains  with  tan  lace  in  this  pattern, 
made  with  coarse  thread  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  most  attractive. 

For  rooms  where  a  decided  color 
scheme  must  be  carried  out,  some 
find  it  possible  to  make  the  lace  and 
table  runner  in  white  or  natural 
color  materials  and  dye  the  whole 
piece  any  color  that  is  desired.  Dull 
i)lues,  browns  and  deep  mahogany 
shades  are  the  ones  that  harmonize 
with  the  usual  furnishings  and 
hangings.  Dull  greens  too  make  beau¬ 
tiful  coverings  for  living  room  tables. 
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H  O  M  E  CRAFT 


AS  a  new  note  in  dress  decora¬ 
tion,  aside  from  its  own  beauty 
and  attractiveness,  the  idea  of 
matching  one’s  goods  with  hand¬ 
made  lace  trimmings,  will  appeal  to 
women  the  country  over. 

The  thread  used  for  the  yoke  and 
panel  shown  in  these  illustrations  is 
the  O-strand  mercerized  cotton  in 
navy  blue.  Silk  crochet  thread  is 
very  beautiful,  but  naturally  makes 
ail  e.xpensive  trimming.  For  the  panel. 
Start  with  42  ch  sts,  1st  row:  1  d  c 
into  the  4th  st,  12  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

2nd  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

3rd  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  d  c,  6  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  d  c,  5  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  d  c,  6  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  1  d  c,  7  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

10th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

11th  row:  1  d  c,  7  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

12th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  4  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c.  3  ch  sts,  turn,  completing  the 
patterns.  Repeat  for  the  length  of 
tlie  panel,  add  106  ch  sts,  turn, 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the  4th  st.  4  sp, 
4  gr.  30  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

2nd  row:  1  d  c,  7  sp,  1  gr,  30  sp, 
1  gr,  7  sp,  1  d  c  3  ch  sts,  turn,  . 

3rd  row:  1  d  c,  7  sp,  1  gr,  30  sp. 
4  gr.  4  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 


Filet  Lace  Yoke 


Filet  C  rocket  Lace  Trimmings 


Filet  Lace  Ptnel 


7  sp,  1  gr,  4  Sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

4  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  18  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

6th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  3  gr.  16  sp. 

3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  4  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

7th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  24  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  d  c.  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

8th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  10  gr,  18  sp, 
10  gr,  4  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  1  d  c,  7  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  18  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch 

sts,  turn. 

10th  row:  repeat  9th  row. 


11th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  10  gr,  2  sp, 
4  gr.  6  sp.  4  gr.  2  sp,  10  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

12th  row:  1  d  c.  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr.  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp.  1  gr, 
6  sp,  1  gr.  2  sp.  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp. 


1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts, 
turn, 

13th  row:  repeat  12th  row, 

14th  row:  1  d  c.  4  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp, 
7  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp, 
7  gr,  2  sp.  4  gr,  4  sj),  1  d  c,  3  ch 
sts,  turn,  make  4  rows  of  sp, 

19th  row:  1  s  c  into  each  st,  break 
thread. 

join  to  tlie  top  of  1st  row,  make 
3  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  d  c, 
3  ch  sts,  turn,  continue  for  this  side 
of  the  panel. 

To  make  the  yoke  the  size  re¬ 
quired  for  38-incIi  l)ust,  start  with 
173  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the  4th  st,  56 
sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  continue 
as  for  the  panel,  making  the  back, 
one  shoulder  and  front,  with  tlie 
opening  on  the  left  shoulder.  The 
Iieavy  row  of  d  c,  across  illustra¬ 
tion,  forms  foundation  for  snap 
fasteners  to  close. 

.'\round  the  neck  make  *  3  ch  sts, 
1  s  c.  into  the  base  of  each  d  c, 
repeat  *  making  1  extra  loop  at 
each  corner.  Line  the  yoke  with  georg¬ 
ette.  chiffon  or  net.  white  or  colored. 

Novelty  Braid  Lace 

This  novelty  braid,  like  many 
other  fancy  braids,  has  been  off 
the  market  for  several  years,  but  is 
now  shown  at  most  denartment 
stores  as  well  as  at  the  shops.  It 
has  a  picot  edge  on  both  sides, 
these  picots  give  the  basis  for  the 
stitches.  .A.s  for  the  thread.  No.  50  Cor- 
donnet  crochet  cotton  is  the  most  used. 

1st  row:  join  the  thread  to  picot, 
5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c  into  next  picot. 
2  ch  sts,  form  1  sp,  repeat  *.  for  the 
length  required,  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

2nd  row:  skip  1  sp,  *  1  d  c  into 
d  c.  1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  3 


sts,  forming  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sp, 
repeat  *,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

3rd  row;  1  sp  over  sp,  1  sp  over 
gr,  1  sp.  catching  the  d  c  into  cen¬ 
ter  st  of  the  5  ch  sts,  continue  sps, 
for  this  row,  break  thread.  Repeat 
for  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  braid, 
which  completes  the  insertion. 


Leaf  Lace 


Leaf  Lace 

The  leaf  lace  pattern  of  fine 
thread  makes  an  attractive  lace 
for  a  child’s  skirt,  of  medium  thread 
for  centerpiece  edge  and  of  heavier 
thread  for  towel  or  pillow  case 
edges.  Start  with  15  ch  sts, 

1st  row:  3  d  c  into  the  4tli  ch  st, 
1  ch  st,  3  d  c  into  the  same  st,  5  ch 
sts,  skip  9  sts,  3  d  c,  1  ch  st.  3  d  c 
into  the  same  st,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 
2nd  row:  *  3  d  c,  1  ch  st.  3  d  c 
all  over  single  ch  st.  forming  a  fan, 
1  t  c  into  1st  d  c  of  next  fan.  5  ch 
sts,  1  s  c  into  same  st,  3  d  c.  1  ch 
st,  3  d  c,  over  fan,  1  t  c  into  last  st 
of  fan,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  repeat  *  until 
yon  have  completed  the  5th  row. 
then  make  18  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
the  10th  st  with  1  si  st,  10  ch  sts. 
1  s  c  over  the  3  ch  sts  of  2nd  row, 
turn,  15  d  c  over  the  10  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  circle,  *  10  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
9th  d  c,  **  2  ch  sts,  skip  1  st,  1  d  c. 
repeat  **  for  3  sps,  6  ch  sts,  turn, 
1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  15 
d  c,  1  s  c  into  circle,  repeat  *  until 
vou  have  made  8  portions  of  the 
leaf,  then  make  10  s  c  over  the  stem. 
3  ch  sts,  start  the  6th  row  as  for 
4th  row,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  row. 
make  1  s  c  into  the  8th  st  of  leaf, 
3  ch  sts.  turn,  make  7  rows  and 
start  the  next  leaf,  continue  for  the 
length  required. 
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The  dainty  gown  above  is  plain 
enough  for  regular  wear,  yet  it 
is  charming  in  its  simplicity.  It 
is  made  of  fine  nainsook,  with  6  tiny 
hand  run  tucks  at  the  center  front, 
with  trimming  tabs  of  filet  crochet 
at  each  side.  The  baby  scallops, 
followed  by  a  line  of  double  hem¬ 
stitching,  outline  the  shoulders  and 
extend  down  in  zouave  jacket  effect 
to  the  underarm  seam.  The  same 
finishes  the  neck,  front,  back  and 
sleeves. 

For  the  tabs,  use  No.  70  Cordon- 
net  crochet  cotton,  start  with  32 
ch  sts, 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the  4th  st, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  d  c, 
3  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  1  d  c,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 
2  gr,  2  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

3rd  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

4th  row:  1  d  c,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 
2  gr,  2  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  d  c,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  3  sp,  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  1  d  c,  3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  1  d  c,  4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 
1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn;  complete  the 
design,  repeat  from  the  start  three 
times,  on  the  next  repetition,  make 
the  first  4  rows, 

5th  row:  1  d  c,  omit  the  ch  sts, 
1  d  c  into  next  d  c,  which  drops 
^  1  sp,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
omit  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the 
next  3  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  continue 
in  the  same  manner  dropping  2  sp 
on  each  row,  until  this  design  is 
finished:  then  continue  making  sps, 
and  dropping  them  in  the  same 
manner  until  you  have  3  d  c  to 
form  the  point,  break  thread.  Re¬ 
peat  for  the  opposite  tab. 

For  the  narrow  lace  edge  to 
match,  make  10  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
the  8th  st,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  d  c. 
5  ch  sts,  turn,  make  2  sp  to  the 
width  for  the  length  required,  6  ch 
sts,  turn,  catch  back  into  the  4th  ch 
st  with  1  s  c,  forming  1  p,  *  4  d  c 
all  over  next  sp,  skip  1  sp,  1  s  c 
into  d  c  of  the  length,  6  ch  sts, 
catch  back  into  the  4th  ch  st,  form¬ 
ing  a  p,  repeat  *. 

The  tiny  scallops  require  small 
and  even  stitches.  By  laying  one 
thread  of  filling  cotton  and  button¬ 
holing  over  this  with  6  strand  cot¬ 
ton,  of  which  2  threads  are  used 
in  the  needle  at  once.  The  scallops 
are  quite  speedy  and  easily  made. 

Embroidery  is  more  and  more 
used  on  the  new  gowns,  but  this 
must  be  hand  work  and  of  the  finer 
variety.  The  usual  style  is  the  short 
kimona  style  gown  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  appears  on  this  short  sleeve 
as  well  as  on  the  front  and  around 
the  neck  line.  White  is  the  most 
used  for  this  work,  merely  because 


of  the  ease  in  laundering,  but  colors 
are  in  high  favor. 

Colored  embroidery  appears  on 
some  of  the  gowns  in  a  style  dis¬ 
tinctly  refreshing  after  the  long  used 
French  knot.  A  simple  scalloped 
garland  design  is  worked  in  blue 
an  dpink,  in  cross  stitch,  which  per¬ 
mits  of  a  better  defined  line  of  de¬ 
sign  than  some  of  the  other  colored 
embroidery  stitches.  Another  use 
of  color  is  in  hemstitching,  this  done 
in  a  somple  motif,  such  as  a  bow- 
knot  or  a  butterfly. 

A  Filet  Crochet  Yoke 

Filet  crocheted  yokes  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity.  Simple  ele¬ 
gance  is  the  keynote  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  fashions  in  lingerie.  Silks  are 
the  favorite  materials  for  the  summer 
nightgowns,  and  whether  in  soft 
wash  satins,  crepe  de  chine  or  geor¬ 
gette,  flesh  color  and  white  are  the 
most  used.  Among  the  novelties 
for  trousseaux  and  traveling  are 
azure  blue,  orchid,  gray  and  pale 
taupe.  For  those  who  prefer  cot¬ 
ton  gowns,  nainsook,  a  b  c  cloth 
and  crepe,  in  white  or  flesh  color 
are  used.  The  crocheted  yoke  should 
either  match  the  color  of  the  gown 
or  it  may  be  of  white  or  deep  ecru. 
The  latter  is  very  much  used  in 
laces  this  season.  The  size  of  the 
thread  used  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
depending  on  the  material.  _  This 
yoke  consists  of  deep  pointed  scal¬ 
lops  joined  by  beading  and  can  be 
made  of  knitting  silk  or  of  Cordon- 
net  crochet  cotton,  the  latter  from 
size  No.  50  to  100.  The  number  of 
stitches  are  the  same.  Start  with 
18  ch  sts,  1st  row:  1  d  c  into  the 
4th  st,  1  d  c  into  each  remaining  st, 
9  ch  sts,  turn. 

2nd  row:  1  d  c  into  the  4th  st, 
1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  6  sts, 
having  the  last  d  c  into  the  first  d  c 
of  previous  row,  which  adds  2  gr, 
at  this  side,  ^  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  d  c,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr  (these  4  gr, 
are  made  without  a  ch  foundation, 
this  is  done  in  this  manner:  make 
1  d  c  into  last  st  of  previous  row, 
then  make  1  t  c,  into  the  same  st, 
then  make  another  t  c,  catching  into 
the  lower  portion  of  t  c,  just  made, 
continue  in  this  manner  until  you 
have  the  13  sts,  necessary  to  form 
4  gr),  23  ch  sts,  turn. 

3rd  row;  1  s  c  into  the  4th  st, 
forming  a  p,  7  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts.  5  gr,  6  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  6  ch  sts, 
turn, 

4th  row:  3  gr,  1  sp,  over  gr.  of 
previous  row,  1  gr,  11  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch 
sts,  1  d  c  into  center  st  of  loop  of 
previous  row,  7  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  1  s  c  inttf  the  4th  st, 
forming  a  p,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  3rd 
ch  st  of  previous  row,  3  ch  sts,  1  gr 


over  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  over  gr  and  build 
out  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
5  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  4th  st 
of  loop  of  previous  row,  7  ch  sts, 
turn, 

7th  row:  1  s  c  into  4th  st  forming 

1  p,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  gr, 
4  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
build  out  1  gr,  6  ch  sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  1  extra  gr,  1  gr  over  gr, 

2  sp,  3.  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch 
sts,  1  d  c,  7  ch  sts,  turn,  completing 
the.  center  row  of  pattern, 

9th  row:  repeat  7th  row,  at  the 
end  turn,  make  3  si  sts,  then  3  ch 
sts,  and  repeat  6th  row,  which  de¬ 
creases  by  1  gr,  continue  repeating 
the  pattern  backward  until  you  have 
completed  the  first  row,  break 


thread.  Start  second  scallop,  at  the 
end  of  the  3rd  row,  continue  the 
beading,  joining  to  beading  of  first 
scallop,  when  you  have  the  length 
of  your  yoke.  With  needle  and  fine 
thread  sew  the  first  groups  together 
and  also  whip  the  corners  of  the 
second  rows  together.  One  scallop 
is  inserted  into  each  sleeve.  Make 
the  beading  as  an  edge  around  the 
sleeves.  An  edge  of  p  loops  can  be 
made  as  a  finish  around  the  scal¬ 
lops,  if  desired;  this  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  but  makes  the  edges 
more  lacy.  Narrow  was  hribbon  is 
drawn  through  the  beading.  The 
embroidered  eyelets  form  an  empire 
gown,  with  No.  5  wash  ribbon  drawn 
through  and  finished  with  a  graceful 
bow  and  ends.  This  makes  a  simple, 
dainty  gown. 


El  a  b  o  r  a  t  e  Tab  I  e  c  1  o  t  K 

Illustrated  on  Page  zi 


The  embroidery  is  bold  and  the 
border  9  inches  deep  around  a 
54-inch  cloth,  means  work,  but  the 
thread  is  coarse :  Perle  cotton  sizes 
3  and  12,  use  one  hank  each,  with  2 
balls  No.  30  Cordonnet  crochet  cotton. 

The  sprays  of  small  leaves  are 
padded  and  worked  over  with  the 
fine  thread.  Connected  by  stems 
of  outlining  of  the  same  cotton,  con¬ 
tinue  the  outlining  around  the  edge 
of  the  gourd  shaped  scroll  on  the 
opposite  side.  For  the  center  of 
this  figure,  fill  with  French  knots, 
for  these  use  the  heavy  thread, 
winding  once  around  the  needle.  As 
there  is  such  a  difference  in  these 
threads,  two  different  sized  needles 
should  be  used.  The  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  lillies  are  padded  around 


Dainty  Gown  with  the  Yoke  of  Filet  Crochet 
and  a  Medallion  on  Each  Sleeve 


the  edges  of  each  petal,  then  with 
the  heavy  cotton,  worked  long  and 
short  stitches,  slanting  towards  the 
center.  The  calyx  of  each  flower  is 
worked  solid  with  stitches  reaching 
from  top  to  bottom,  over  this  is  a 
criss-cross  of  the  same  heavy  thread. 
Fasten  these  long  stitches  by  short 
ones  over  the  crosses.  The  stems 
and  curled  lines  are  outlined  in  the 
heavy  cotton. 

The  edge  is  outlined,  then  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  is  filled  with  but¬ 
tonhole  stitches  in  clusters  of  2  to¬ 
gether,  then  a  long  line  divides  them 
from  the  next  cluster. 

For  the  medallions,  start  with  9 
ch  sts,  join  forming  a  circle,  1st 
row:  5  ch  sts,  23  t  c  all  into  circle, 
join, 

2nd  row:  *  12  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  s  c,  repeat  *,  forming  8  loops  for 
this  row, 

3rd  row:  *  4  s  c,  1  h  d  c,  4  d  c, 
5  ch  sts,  4  d  c,  1  h  d  c,  4  s  c,  all 
over  1  loop,  repeat  *,  for  each  loop. 

4th  row:  6  si  sts  up  one  side,  * 
7  t  c,  5  ch  sts,  7  t  c,  all  over  ch 
of  previous  row,  repeat  *,  for  each 
ch, 

5th  row:  6  si  sts,  *  15  ch  sts,  1 
s-  c  over  ch,  repeat  *,  6  times,  11 
ch  sts,  repeat  for  each  fan,  break 
thread. 

6th  row:  join  at  the  end  loop, 
make  *  1  s  c  into  center  of  loop, 
5  ch  sts,  repeat  *,  5  times,  1  s  c  into 
the  next  loop  and  continue  for  this 
row, 

7th  row:  3  s  c,  5  ch  sts,  form  1  p, 
3  s  c,  over  each  loop,  completing 
the  medallion.  Join  the  next  medal¬ 
lion  by  4  p,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration. 

The  insertion  is  basted  to  the 
linen,  then  the  linen  is  cut  in  scal¬ 
lops  following  the  lace,  then  the 
linen  is  hemmed  and  the  edges  of 
the  lace  are  sewed  securely  to  the 
hems,  allowing  the  picots  to  tie 
over  the  linen. 

Note;  Perforated  stamping  pattern  for 
this  piece  (No.  128),  at  60  cts. 
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H  O  M  E  CRAFT 


A 

Dainty  Set 

Trimmed  With 

Ins  h  c  roc  het 


The  modest  little  rose  of  Irish 
crochet  is  a  popular  trimming 
for  dainty  lingerie.  The  girl  or 
woman  who  has  a  little  leisure  time 
can  make  the  choicest  underwear, 
Avhich  if  purchased  at  the  shops 
would  be  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  of  us.  But  the  needle- 

worker  can  fashion  for  her  own  use 
or  as  gifts  for  her  friends,  the 
dantiest  of  garments. 

1  hese  are  much  longed  for  by 
all  the  lovers  of  sheer  soft  lingerie. 
The  illustrated  gown  is  roomy  and 
simple  in  design,  is  made  of  un- 
stifYened  nainsook  and  trimmed 
with  a  unique  combination  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  crochet.  The  narrow 
scallop  and  beading,  as  well  as  the 
embroidery  work,  was  done  with  2 
threads  of  6  strand  mercerized  cot¬ 
ton.  The  flowers  and  leaves  being 
small  are  padded  with  the  same 
cotton.  The  embroidery  work 
though  scattered  is  fine  and  should 
be  carefully  done.  The  roses  are 
made  of  No.  70  Cordonnet  crochet 
cotton.  Use  a  fine  steel  crochet 
hook  and  the  work  should  be  tight. 
Eight  single  roses  and  three  me¬ 
dallions  were  used.  This  makes 
excellent  pickup  work  and  is  fas¬ 
cinating,  too. 

Start  with  6  ch  sts,  join  forming 
a  circle, 

1st  row:  12  s  c  into  circle, 

2nd  row:  5  ch  sts,  *  skip  1  st,  1 
d  c,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  6  sp, 

3rd  row:  *  1  s  c.  5  d  c,  all  over 
1  sp.  forming  1  petal,  repeat  *  until 
3'ou  have  6  petals, 

4th  row:  *  4  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
back  of  s  c  of  previous  row,  form¬ 
ing  a  loop,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
6  loops, 

5th  row:  *  1  s  c.  7  d  c,  over  1 
loop,  repeat  *  until  you  have  6 
petals, 

6th  row:  *  6  ch  sts,  1  s  c  back 
of  s  c.  repeat  *  until 
you  have  6  loops, 

7th  row:  *  1  s  c, 

9  d  c  over  1  loop,  re¬ 
peat  *  until  you 
have  6  petals,  com¬ 
pleting  the  rose. 

For  the  medallion, 
make  *  5  ch  sts,  skip 
3  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  * 
around  the  entire 
rose, 

2nd  row:  *  5  ch 
sts,  1  s  c  into  the 
center  st  of  loop  of 
previous  row,  repeat 
*  for  this  row, 

3rd  row:  *  7  ch  sts, 

1  s  c  into  the  center 
st  of  loop  of  pre¬ 
vious  row,  repeat  * 
for  this  row, 

4th  row:  *  8  ch 
sts,  catch  back  into 
the  6th  st  forming 
a  p,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  center  st  of 
loop  of  previous 
row,  repeat  *,  com¬ 
pleting  the  medallion. 


Sew  to  the  center  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  by  picots  and  cut  away 
the  material  from  the  back,  finish 
the  cut  edge  with  a  rolled  hem. 
Sew  the  single  roses  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

The  Petticoat 

The  soft  petticoat  is  made  of  the 
same  nainsook  as  is  employed  in 
the  gown.  There  are  two  ruffles  of 
sheer  lawn,  the  smaller  ruffle  is  cut 
6  inches  deep,  the  sharp  points  ex¬ 
tend  over  half  the  depth  of  the  ruffle. 
The  large  ruffle  is  14  inches  deep  and 
the  points  are  3  inches  deep. 

Turn  the  edge  once  and  over  this 
crochet  with  No.  70  Cordonnet 
crochet  cotton  of  pale  blue  for  the 
small  under  ruffle  and  pink  for  the 
upper  one. Use  fine  steel  hook,  make 
*  8  s  c  over  hem.  5  ch  sts  forming  1 
p,  repeat  *,  having  a  p  at  each  point. 
The  roses  are  placed  to  form  a 
medallion,  four  being  used  for  each, 
the  row  of  dots  joining  the  roses 
is  embroidered  with  6  strand 
mercerized  cotton,  one  medallion 
in  pink  and  the  other  in  blue.  The 
leaves  and  stems  are  in  green.  A 
single  thread  of  the  color  to  match 
the  dots  is  used  to  sew  the  roses 
to  the  ruffle,  giving  a  touch  of  color 
around  the  edge  and  in  the  center 
of  the  rose. 

A  small  spray  worked  in  green 
for  leaves  and  color  for  the  bud  is 
dropped  in  the  center  of  the  point, 
with  a  rose  in  the  next  point.  The 
ruffle  is  joined  to  the  skirt  by  hem¬ 
stitching.  This  is  a  matter  of 
choice  but  adds  to  the  dainty  fin¬ 
ish  of  the  ruffle. 

The  Medallion  Yoke 

TWO  patterns  are  used  for  the  three 
medallions,  which  form  the  front 
of  this  yoke.  For  the  rose  start  with 
12  ch  sts,  join  forming  a  circle. 


The 

Night 

Dress 


1st  row:  5  ch  sts,  *  skip  1  st,  1  d  c. 
2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  until  you  have  6 
sps,  join  to  3rd  ch  st. 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c,  6  d  c,  over  sp. 
repeat  *  for  each  sp,  forming  6  petals, 
3rd  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  catching 


6th  row:  *  1  s  c,  10  d  c,  repeat  * 
for  6  petals, 

7th  row:  *  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  into  the 
top  of  s  c,  repeat  *  for  6  loops, 

8th  row:  10  s  c  over  each  loop, 

9th  row:  *  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  1 
st,  repeat  *  forming  5  small  loops, 
over  each  large  loop  of  7th  row, 

10th  row:  *  1  s  c  over  loop,  3  ch 
sts,  repeat  *  for  5  loops,  2  ch  sts, 
1  d  c  into  the  s  c  between  the  large 
loops,  2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the  same 
st,  forming  1  long  extra  loop,  2  ch 


The  Petticoat 


into  the  back  of  s  c  of  previous  row, 
repeat  *  forming  6  loops. 

4th  row:  *  1  s  c,  8  d  c,  repeat  * 
for  each  loop,  forming  6  petals. 

5th  row:  *  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  the 
back  of  s  c,  repeat  *  forming  6  loops. 


if 


Medallion  Yoke 


sts,  repeat  from  the  start  of  row  for 
each  of  the  6  open  petals. 

11th  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  **  1  s  c  into 
loop,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  **  for  5  loops, 
5  ch  sts,  turn,  repeat  *  only  each 
time  you  turn  make  1  loop  less  at 
the  end,  making  4  loops,  then  3,  then 
2,  then  1  loop,  continue  down  the 
side  with  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  5  ch  sts, 
1  s  c,  repeat  from  the  start  of  row, 
12th  row:  1  s  c,  5  d  c,  form  a  fan, 
repeat  *  making  5  fans  to  each  petal, 
completing  flower,  break  thread. 
Repeat  for  the  opposite  medallion. 

For  the  open  leaf  in  the  center, 
start  with  10  ch  sts,  join  forming  a 
circle. 

1st  row:  make  18  s  c  into  this 
circle, 

2nd  row:  3  ch  sts,  1  t  c  into  each  st, 
3rd  ro'v:  *  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  between 
t  c,  repeat  *  for  5  loops,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  *  1  s  c  over  loop,  3  ch  sts,  re¬ 
peat  *  for  5  loops,  repeat  for  the 
next  5  loops,  then  reduce  by  1  loop 
on  each  turn  until  but  2  loops  re¬ 
main,  make  1  loop  of  7  ch  sts,  con¬ 
tinue  down  the  side  making  3  loops 
of  5  ch  sts  each,  repeat  twice  from 
the  start  of  row, 

4th  row:  cover  each  loop  with  s  c, 
5th  row:  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  the 
3rd  st,  forming  1  p,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  3rd  st  forming  1  p,  2  ch  sts,  to¬ 
gether  forming  1  p  loop,  skip  5  s  c, 
( Continued  on  page  30) 


FANCY 
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Three  yards  of  crepe  de  chine 
40  inches  wide  were  used  on  the 
gown  at  bottom  of  page.  A  full 
figure  will  require  the  entire  quan¬ 
tity  but  a  slim  person  will  have  the 
four  gussets  which  fall  from  the 
under  sleeves,  of  which  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  chamisole  can  be  fashioned. 
This  is  one  advantage  of  being 
thin ! 

The  making  of  this  gown  is  very 
simple.  A  small  piece  of  fine  net 
is  used  for  the  open  work  of  eacli 
of  the  four  conventional  leaves. 
Each  piece  of  net  is  basted  over 
the  portion  of  the  stamping  and  with 
embroidery  silk  to  match,  is  button¬ 
holed  over  a  cord  of  padding  cot¬ 
ton;  then  the  material  is  cut  from 
under,  using  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed 
embroidery  scissors.  The  outline  of 
each  leaf  is  made  over  the  single 
line  in  short  even  stitches.  The 
dots  between  the  outline  and  the 
buttonholing  are  worked  solid  with¬ 
out  any  padding.  The  three  smaller 
leaves  below  are  padded  and  worked 
solid  with  a  dividing  vein  through 
the  center  of  the  widest  part  of  each 
leaf.  The  smaller  circles  of  dots 
are  worked  solid  without  any  pad¬ 
ding.  The  stems  are  outlined  and 
the  scattered  dots  are  worked  flat. 
The  effect  is  charming  and  yet 
simple. 

At  the  neck,  mark  the  center  of 
back  and  front,  cut  each  down  5 
inches  in  a  straight  line,  turn  each 
point  back  to  form  a  triangle,  baste 
and  hemstitch  by  machine.  The 
one-inch  hem  on  the  edge  of  the 
sleeves  is  also  hemstitched.  A 
small  chiffon  rose  of  pink  with  Nile 


lends  to  one’s  personal  apparel. 
Featherstitcifing  finishes  the  sleeve — it 
is  really  only  a  deep  shoulder  band. 
As  a  gift  or  for  summer  wear  these 
short  sleeves  are  very  popular. 

Baste  together  the  four  gussets  left 
from  each  gown  and  hemstitch  by 
machine,  a  featherstitched  hem  at  the 
top,  can  also  serve  as  a  beading  for 
the  draw  ribbons.  No.  9  satin  ribbon 
makes  the  straps  across  the  shoulders 
or  lJ/2-inch  wide  bands  of  the  same 
may  be  hemmed  and  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  batiste  gown  looks  well  also 
if  made  of  crepe  de  chine  and  this 
makes  a  handsomer  night  dress  than 
any  material,  excepting  only  w'ash 
satin,  which  is  rather  warm  for  hot 
weather  wear. 

Of  the  crepe  de  chine,  the  front  can 
be  embroidered,  using  three  of  the 
four  leaves  used  on  the  gown. 

Note:  The  patterns  for  the  two  night 
gowns  can  be  obtained  from  our  embroidery 
pattern  department  (sleeveless  gowns,  No. 
2648;  kimona  sleeve.  No.  2138)  at  12c  each. 
The  perforated  stamping  pattern  for  the  crepe 
de  chine  gown  (No.  100)  can  be  obtained 
from  the  embroidery  pattern  department  for 
20  cents. 


Lingferie  Made  with  Tatting  Ed^e 


peat  *  twice,  5  d  s,  p,  5  d  s,  *  r, 
2  d  s,  p,  2  d  s,  join  to  second  p 
of  first  loop,  **  2  d  s,  p,  repeat  ** 
twice  or  until  you  have  5  p,  2  d  s, 
close,  ch  3,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
5  loops,  joining  by  first  p,  to  the  last 
p  of  previous  loop,  ch  5,  join  to  p, 
ch  5,  *  p,  2  d  s,  repeat  *  twice,  ch  5, 
repeat  from  start,  joining  this  single 
loop,  to  the  end  loops  of  semi-circle. 
This  resembles  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

The  eyelets  are  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  allowing  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  ribbon  to  show. 

Among  the  fabrics  popular  for 
lingerie,  besides  the  utility  materials, 
such  as  long  cloth,  cambrics,  ba¬ 
tistes  and  Indian  Head,  we  have 
the  dantier  materials  which  include 
crepe  de  chine,  wash  silks,  wash 
satin  and  ABC  cloth.  The  last 
mentioned  has  the  effect  of  a  thin 
wash  silk  and  is  semi-transparent. 
It  is  the  least  e.xpensive  of  these 
dainty  materials  unless  the  silks 
can  be  bought  on  sale.  The  wash 
satin  is  quite  opaque  and  excellent 
for  petticoats,  camisoles  that  are 
intended  to  hide  the  garments  un¬ 
derneath  and  for  night  dresses  for 
wear  in  cool  weather. 


NO.  70  tatting  cotton  in  white 
or  any  dainty  shade  is  required 
for  the  tatting  edge  on  the  chemise 


strand  mercerized  embroidery  cotton 
of  which  two  threads  are  used  in  the 
needle  at  once. 

The  eyelets  forming  the  beading 
are  a  half  inch  deep  through  which 
No.  Ij4  satin  ribbon  is  drawn. 
These  deep  eyelets  make  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ribbon  and  retrim¬ 
ming  of  this  garment  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  chemise  is  cut  envelope 
style. 

The  gown  is  made  of  nainsook, 
a  trifle  heavier  in  weight  than  the 
chemise,  the  embroidery  design  is 
a  very  simple  one  of  festoons  of 
raised  dots  between  which  are 
scattered  single  flowers,  with  a 
tiny  cluster  in  the  center.  The 
most  part  of  the  embroidery  on 
the  gown  is  the  three  partitioned 
scallops,  which  finish  neck  and 
sleeves.  If  desired  this  gown  can 
be  made  with  hemstitched  edge  to 
match  the  chemise. 

For  the  tatting  use  No.  70 
thread :  this  requires  both  shuttle 
and  ball,  of  the  shuttle  thread,  r, 
*  2  d  s,  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
5  p,  2  d  s,  close,  of  shuttle  and 
ball  threads,  ch  5,  *  p,  2  d  s,  re¬ 


Dainty  and  Practical 
Nigkt  D  resses 


green  chiffon  leaves  completes  this 
very  charming  gown. 

For  the  girl  whose  taste  runs 
more  to  tailored  effects,  the  soft 
batiste  gown  of  flesh  color  will  ap¬ 
peal.  This  gown,  too,  is  simple  and 
easily  made.  The  extra  pieces  are 
cut  from  the  bits  that  fall  off  neck 
and  underarm.  Many  fancy  shapes 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
maker.  Cut  a  paper  patteni  the 
size  and  shape  desired  to  trim  the 
high  waisted  empire  gown.  The 
one-inch  band  of  shirring  gathers 
in  the  fulness  of  the  front.  Five 
rows  of  machine  stitching  form 
this  band.  If  desired,  smocking  rnay 
be  substituted  for  the  machine 
stitching.  A  pleasing  contrast  is 
obtained  by  using  pale  blue  cotton 
on  the  machine.  A  basting  thread 
is  used  to  mark  the  hemstitching  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  trimmed  effect 
of  the  gown.  The  simple  feather- 
stitching  in  blue  6-strand  cotton,  of 
which  all  six  threads  are  used  in  the 
needle  at  once,  adds  that  individual 
distinction  which  handwork  always 


illustrated.  Make  r,  *  4  d  s,  p, 
repeat  *  twice,  4  d  s,  close,  leave 
a  length  of  thread,  r,  4  d  s,  join 
to  last  6  of  first  loop,  r,  4  d  s, 
join  to  next  p  of  first  loop,  4  d  s, 
p,  4  d  s,  p,  4  d  s,  close,  4  d  s 
on  second  r,  join  to  last  p  of 
center  loop,  4  d  s,  p,  4  d  s,  close, 
completing  clover  leaf,  continue 
for  the  length  required  for  neck 
and  armholes. 

On  the  chemise,  the  edges  of 
neck,  armholes  and  the  serpentine 
wave  through  the  embroidery 
work  are  of  double  hemstitching 
made  by  machine.  Many  of  the 
newer  machines  have  this  attach¬ 
ment  or  the  cut  garment  can  be 
sent  to  the  factory  and  done  at 
a  certain  price  per  yard.  This 
requires  about  two  and  a  half 
yards.  The  hemstitched  edge  dis¬ 
penses  with  embroidering  the  scal¬ 
lops.  . 

The  stems  and  leaves  forming 
the  reverse  serpentine  wave  are 
padded  and  embroidered  in  satin 
stitch.  This  is  done  with  six- 
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HOME  CRAFT 


A  BRASSIERE  with  sleevelets,  is 
a  novelty  in  crochet  work. 
With  the  thin  waists  merely 
veiling  the  under  bodice,  this  will 
be  as  prominent  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  the  waist  itself,  hence  one  need 
not  hesitate  in  making  so  elaborate 
a  piece  of  crocheting.  While  it  is 
dainty,  it  is  also  substantial  and 
will  outwear  many  times  the  lace 
trimmed  crepe,  silk  or  cambric  bras¬ 
sieres  so  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  work  will  prove  fas¬ 
cinating  and  a  lasting  pleasure  to 
the  wearer.  Size  50  Cordonnet  cro¬ 
chet  cotton  of  which  10  balls  are 
required  for  a  38  bust  measure,  4 
yards  of  Xo.  1^  wash  satin  ribbon 
of  a  dainty  shade,  complete  the  ma¬ 
terials.  Start  with  62  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  *  19  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  re¬ 
peat  *  for  3  rows. 


4th  row:  6  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

5th  row:  6  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  6 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

6th  row:  6  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

7th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch 
sts,  skip  1  gr,  1  t  c  over  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
skip  1  gr,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

8th  row:  3  sp,  4  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  last  eh  st  of  loop,  3  s  c  into  s  c, 

1  s  c  into  first  ch  st,  5  ch  sts,  4  gr, 
3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  3  sp,  3  ch  sts,  skip  5  d  c, 

2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  5  s  c,  5  ch  sts,  2  gr, 

3  ch  sts,  skip  5  d  c,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

turn, 

10th  row:  5  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  7  s 
c.  5  ch  sts,  1  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

11th  row:  4  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  7 

s  c,  5  ch  sts,  2  gr,  4  sp,  5  ch  sts. 


Brassiere  of  Filet 
Crocnet 


turn, 

12th  row :  3 

sp,  4  gr  (mak¬ 
ing  last  3  d  c 
into  ch),  5  ch 
sts,  5  sc,  5  ch 
sts,  4  gr,  3  sp, 

5  ch  sts,  turn, 
13th  row:  2 

sp,  4  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  5  ch  sts, 
3  s  c,  5  ch  sts, 
3  s  c,  5  ch  sts, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  4 
gr,  2  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

14th  row:  6 
sp,  3  gr,  2  ch 
sts,  1  t  c,  2 
ch  sts,  3  gr,  6 
sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

15th  row:  6 
sp,  3  gr,  1  sp, 
3  gr  over  3  gr, 

6  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

16th  row:  6  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  6 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

17th  row:  6  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  6 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

18th  row:  19  sp,  repeat  for  next 
row,  then  repeat  4th  row  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  6  figures  or  the 
width  across  the  back,  turn,  make 
19  sp,  using  the  upper  edge  of  each 
of  the  last  19  rows  as  a  foundation, 
continue  pattern  until  you  have  5 
figures  for  the  shoulder,  turn  as  be¬ 
fore  and  make  2)4  figures  for  )4  the 
front  or  the  width  required. 

Start  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
back  and  repeat  the  shoulder  and 
remaining  portion  of  the  front.  Join 
the  thread  at  the  lower  front  edge 
for  the  under  arm,  make  4  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn,  repeat  for  29  rows,  join  to 
the  back.  Repeat  for  the  opposite 
underarm.  Now  you  are  ready  for 


the  body  portion.  By  finishing  at 
this  place  you  would  have  a  yoke  for 
a  camisole.  Make  1st  row:  sp 
across  entire  length,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  *  9  sp,  1  gr, 
5  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  *  twice,  17  sp,  1 
gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  17  sp  (this  starts  I 
figure  down  the  center  of  under 
arm,  repeat  figures  across  back  and 
continue  for  under  arm  and  front, 
continue  for  3  more  rows  of  figures.) 
To  taper  from  under  arm  to  waist 
make  2  sp  over  3  sp  on  each  side  of 
under  arm  figure  on  as  many  rows 
as  is  necessary.  This  reduces  by  4 
sp  on  a  row,  measure  the  amount 
required  for  reduction. 

Start  at  the  top  of  front,  make  1 
row  of  sp  down  the  front,  3  ch  sts, 
turn,  across  the  bottom  make  1  d  c 
into  each  ch  st,  then  sp  along  the 
opposite  front  edge,  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  1  d  c  into  each  st 
around  the  three  sides. 

Across  the  bottom,  join  thread  at 
the  corner,  make  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  * 
2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  2  d  c,  repeat  * 
across  the  bottom  only,  turn,  1  s  c 
into  each  st,  break  thread. 

Start  at  the  under  arm,  make  5  ch 
sts,  1  t  c,  *  3  ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  2  t  c 
over  next  sp,  repeat  *  around  the 
armhole,  join, 

2nd  row:  sp,  use  this  row  as  a 
foundation  for  a  row  of  figures,  2 
rows  of  sp. 

Next  row:  beading,  then  2  rows 
of  sp. 

Scallop:  *  1  s  c,  7  ch  sts,  catch 
back  into  the  6th  st,  forming  1  p, 
skip  2  sp,  **  1  t  c,  2  ch  sts,  1  p,  re¬ 
peat  **  until  you  have  5  t  c,  all  over 
same  sp,  3  ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  1  s  c  in¬ 
to  next  sp,  repeat  *  around  the  edge 
of  each  sleeve. 

Make  beading  and  scallops  around 
the  neck,  finish  wdth  the  ribbon  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  A  wash 
ribbon  is  preferable. 


Camisole 

with 

Lace  Insertion 

For  the  camisole  with  crocheted 
yoke,  use  10  inches  of  pink  crepe 
and  3  balls  of  No.  80  mercerized 
crochet  cotton,  start  with  56  ch  sts, 
1st  row:  17  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  repeat 
for  3  rows. 

4th  row:  8  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

5th  row:  7  sp,  3  gr,  7  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

6th  row:  5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr  ,1  sp, 
1  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

7th  row:  6  sp,  5  gr,  6  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

8th  row:  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp, 
1  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

9th  row:  4  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr.  3  sp, 
1  gr,  4  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn. 

10th  row:  2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

11th  row:  1  sp,  7  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr,  1 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  forming  lialf  of 
the  pattern.  Repeat  10th  row,  then 
backward  for  the  remaining  half. 
Continue  for  the  width  required 
across  the  front,  then  drop  9  sps  at 
the  top  edge,  on  the  remaining  8 
sps  make  sps  to  form  the  underarm 
band,  then  add  32  ch  sts  at  the  top 
and  repeat  from  the  start  for  the 
back. 

For  the  shoulder  straps,  use  the 
top  edge  of  7  rows  of  the  front,  1st 
row:  7  sps,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 


tration. 

For  the  beading,  make  5  ch  sts,  1 
t  c  *  7  ch  sts,  skip  3  sp,  1  t  c,  2  ch 
sts,  1  t  c  all  into  the  same  sp,  re¬ 
peat  *,  continue  around  the  neck 
and  shoulder  straps. 

For  the  scallops,  make  *  1  s  c 
over  loop,  3  ch  sts,  2  t  c,  1  p,  2  t  c, 
1  p,  1  t  c  all  over  ch  between  t  c  of 
beading,  3  ch  sts  repeat  *,  around 
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A  charming  cami¬ 
sole  with  crocheted 
yoke  and  insertion. 


3rd  row:  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

4th  row:  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn,  forming  half  of  the 
pattern,  repeat  3rd  row  and  continue 
backward;  then  2  rows  of  sps,  con¬ 


tinue  for  the  length  required,  join 
at  the  back,  by  taking  up  half  st  of 
each  and  making  1  s  c  into  each  st. 

The  same  design  made  on  11  sps 
forms  the  two  straps  down  the 
front,  placed  as  shown  in  the  illus- 


the  armholes  and  lower  edge  of 
yoke. 

Use  1  1-4  yards  of  No.  2  satin 
ribbon  through  the  beading  and 
white  elastic  run  through  the  hem  at 
the  lower  edge  of  camisole. 
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hairpin  work  and  break  thread. 

For  the  drop  at  the  opposite  end, 
make  6  ch  sts,  join  forming  a  circle, 
1st  row:  Make  12  s  c  into  this 
circle, 

2nd  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  s  c,  repeat  *  for  4  loops, 

3rd  row:  *  6  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  form¬ 
ing  1  p,  6  s  c,  all  over  loop,  repeat 
*  for  each  loop,  make  ch  of  10  sts. 

Butterfly  Yoke 

The  butterfly  yoke  for  a  cami¬ 
sole,  opening  on  each  shoulder, 
is  made  of  No.  50  mercerized  cro¬ 
chet  cotton.  Start  with  6  ch  sts.  1 
d  c  into  the  first  st.  6  ch  sts,  turn, 

1st  row:  1  d  c  into  side  of  d  c, 
2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  side  base  of 
same  st,  2  ch  sts.  1  t  c,  into  the 
same  st,  6  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  1  d  c  into  t  c,  3  sp, 
2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same  st  as  last 
d  c,  6  ch  sts,  turn,  you  have  added 
1  sp  on  each  end  of  row.  continue 
for  9  rows  of  sp  and  continue  add¬ 
ing  the  two  sps  on  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rows. 

10th  row:  3  sp  (2  sp  and  the  added 
one),  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp. 

11th  row:  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

3  sp, 

12th  row:  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp, 

13th  row:  4  sp,  2  gr.  2  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp.  3  gr,  2  sp.  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp. 

14th  row:  4  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr. 

4  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp.  2  gr.  1  sp,  2  gr, 

4  sp, 

15th  row:  4  sp.  2  gr.  1  sp.  1  gr, 
6  sn.  3  gr,  6  so.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr.  4  sp. 

16th  row:  4  sp.  3  gr.  2  sp,  2  gr. 
4  sn.  3  gr.  4  sn,  2  gr.  2  sp,  3  gr.  4  sp, 
17th  row:  10  sp.  4  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 

1  S'''.  4  gr,  10  sn. 

18th  row;  .5  sp,  5  gr,  6  sp.  5  gr, 
6  sn.  5  gr,  5  sp. 

19th  row:  5  sp.  5  gr,  1  sp.  5  gr, 

1  sp.  5  gr.  1  sp.  5  gr.  1  sp,  5  gr  1 
sp.  ,gr.  .5  =n. 

20th  row:  5  sp.  5  gr.  1  sp,  6  gr,  2 
sp.  3  gr.  2  sp.  6  gr,  1  so,  5  gr,  5  sp, 
211st  mw:  5  sp,  5  gr.  1  sp,  5  gr,  5 
sp.  1  gr,  5  sp.  5  gr.  1  sp,  5  gr,  5  sp, 
22nd  row:  5  sp.  4  gr.  3  sp,  4  gr,  5 
sp,  1  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr.  5  sp,  4  gr,  3  sp, 
4  gr,  5  sp, 

23rd  row:  5  sp,  3  gr.  3  sp,  5  gr,  3 
sp,  3  gr.  3  sp,  3  gr.  3  sp,  5  gr,  3  sp, 
3  gr.  5  sn. 

24th  row:  5  sp.  2  gr,  2  sp.  5  gr,  4 
sp.  3  gr.  7  sp,  3  gr,  4  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp, 

25th  row:  5  sn,  1  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  7 
sp.  1  gr,  13  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr.  5  sp.  ,  ,  , 

Two  rows  of  sp  complete  the  me¬ 
dallion.  repeat  for  4  medallions. 

At  the  end  of  medallion,  make  14 
ch  sts.  turn,  1  d  c  into  the  8th  ch  st, 
2  sp,  1  d  c  into  the  same  st  as  last 
d  c  of  medallion,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
next  d  c,  then  complete  gr  over  first 
sp  of  the  three,  2  sp,  7  ch  sts.  turn, 
2  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  d  c  into  next  d  c; 
this  forms  the  last  row  of  sp  on 
medallion  and  the  border  all  in  one 
without  making  a  seam. 

The  underarm  is  a  band  of  6  sp; 
along  the  entire  edge  make  1  row  of 
s  c  to  finish. 


sts,  turn, 

15th  row:  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  7  ch  sts,  turn, 
16th  row:  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c, 
1 1  sp,  break  thread  and  next  j'ou  re¬ 
peat  the  figure  with  1  row  of  sp  at 
each  side  until  you  have  5  medal¬ 
lions,  then  using  the  upper  edge  of 
11  sp  as  a  foundation,  continue  in 
the  same  manner  until  you  have 
formed  the  shoulder  strap,  join  the 
back  and  form  the  yoke  as  shown. 

For  the  underarm,  continue  the 
beading  and  one  row  of  sp  above 
it,  for  the  length  required  to  join 
fronts  and  back,  to  form  a  com¬ 
fortable  armhole. 

On  the  upper  edge  join,  make  5 
ch  sts,  1  t  c,  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sp. 
2  t  c,  repeat  *  for  fronts,  shoulders 
and  back, 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c  over  1st  ch,  9 
t  c  over  next  ch.  repeat  *, 

3rd  row:  *  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  between 
each  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  into  s  c. 
repeat  *  for  this  row,  then  continue 
making  1  s  c  into  each  st  down  the 
front  openings  and  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  yoke. 

Make  2nd  and  3rd  rows  of  scallop 
around  the  sleeve  openings. 

Hairpin  work  forms  the  string. 
For  the  drops,  start  the  rose  with  6 
ch  cts,  join  forming  a  circle 
1st  row:  12  s  c  into  circle, 

2nd  row:  *  3  ch  sts,  skip  1  st,  1 
s  c,  repeat  *  until  you  have  formed 
6  loops, 

3rd  row:  1  s  c,  6  d  c,  into  each 
loop,  forming  6  petals, 

4th  row:  Turn  to  the  back,  make 
*  4  ch  sts,  1  s  c  catch  into  back 
of  s  c  of  2nd  row,  but  into  the 
same  st,  repeat  *  for  6  loops, 

5th  row:  1  s  c.  8  d  c.  into  each 
loop  forming  6  petals, 

6th  row:  3  ch  sts.  1  s  c  into  each 
st  of  previous  row,  join  to  end  of 


5  ch  sts,  turn, 

24th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  4  gr,  5  sp. 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

25th  row:  4  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  5  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 


26’th 

row:  1  sp,  1 

gr. 

2 

sp. 

4 

gr. 

2 

sp,  2 

gr,  9  sp,  5  ch 

sts. 

turn. 

1 

27th 

row:  10  sp.  1 

gr. 

5 

sp. 

gr. 

2 

sp,  1 

gr,  1  sp,  5  ch 

sts. 

turn. 

28th 

row:  1  sp,  1 

gr. 

6 

sp. 

2 

gr. 

11 

sp. 

5  ch  sts.  turn. 

1 

29th 

row:  11  sp.  1 

gr. 

7 

sp, 

gr. 

1 

sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

1 

30th 

row:  1  sp,  1 

gr. 

6 

sp, 

gr, 

12  sp. 

5  ch  sts,  turn. 

1 

31st 

row:  13  sp,  1 

gr. 

5 

sp. 

gr. 

1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

32nd  row:  1  sp.  1  gr.  19  sp,  repeat 
sp,  with  one  gr  over  gr  on  each  row, 
until  you  have  completed  the  39th 
row, 

40th  row:  9  sp.  I  gr.  9  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

41st  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

42nd  row:  7  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp.  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

43rd  row:  1  sp.  1  gr,  6  sp,  *  1  gr, 
1  sp,  repeat  *  twice,  1  gr,  6  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn, 

44th  row:  5  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp.  repeat 
*  three  times,  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 
5  ch  sts,  turn,  completing  half  the 
diamond,  repeat  backward  to  com¬ 
plete  diamond,  then  continue  sp,  for 
the  length  required  for  half  the 
front,  then  for  underarm  make  1  sp. 
1  gr,  2  sp,  repeat  for  19  rows,  (or 


sp  at  the  top  edge  of  front,  make  sp 
for  the  length  required,  alloU’ing  for 
the  diamond  at  the  center  of  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  join  to  the  back.  Repeat 
for  the  opposite  shoulder.  Make  the 
beading  and  tie  same  as  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  yoke. 

Daisy  Pattern 

For  this  yoke,  two  colors  of  No. 
50  Cordonet  crochet  cotton  were 
used.  Make  44  ch  sts. 

1st  row:  11  sp,  5  ch  sts,  skip  5 
sts.  1  d  c.  7  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  1  s  c  into  3rd  st  of  5  ch 
sts,  of  previous  row,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  d  c,  11  sp.  5  ch  sts.  turn,  repeat 
1st  and  2nd  rows  alternately  until 
you  have  completed  the  6th  row. 

7th  row:  3  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr.  3 
sp.  5  ch  sis.  1  d  c.  7  ch  sts.  turn. 

8th  row:  1  s  c  into  3rd  st,  3  ch 
sts.  3  sp.  2  gr.  1  sp,  2  gr.  3  sp.  5  ch 
sts.  turn. 

9th  row:  1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 
1  sp.  1  gr.  1  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
1  d  c.  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

10th  row:  1  s  c.  3  ch  sts.  1  d  c, 
1  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

11th  row:  5  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
1  d  c.  7  ch  sts,  turn, 

12th  row!  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c, 
1  sp.  3  gr.  3  sp.  3  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

13th  row:  1  sp.  2  gr.  1  sp,  1  gr. 
1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr.  1  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  1  d  c.  7  ch  sts.  turn, 

14th  row:  1  s  c.  3  ch  sts.  1  d  c. 
3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch 


For  yoke  with  separate  cord. 
5tart  with  68  ch  sts,  1st  row: 
1  sp,  1  gr.  19  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
2nd  row:  19  sp.  1  gr.  1  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn,  make  1st  and  2nd  rows 
alternately,  until  you  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  8th  row, 

9th  row:  8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr. 
5  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts. 
turn, 

10th  row:  1  sp.  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

turn, 

11th  row:  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr. 

3  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

turn, 

12th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr. 
4  sp,  6  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

13th  row:  1  sp,  2  gr.  3  sp,  1  gr. 

2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp.  1  gr,  5  sp,  1  gr. 

1  sp,  5  ch  sts.  turn, 

14th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  4  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 

turn, 

15th  row:  2  sp,  5  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
8  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

16th  row:  1  sp.  1  gr,  3  sp,  3  gr, 
4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

17th  row:  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp.  5  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr.  1  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

18th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  3  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn, 

19th  row:  6  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  7  gr, 
2  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

20th  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  4  gr, 
1  sp.  1  gr,  10  sp.  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

21st  row:  6  sp.  4  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
7  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 

22nd  row:  1  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp.  4  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn, 

23rd  row:  5  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp. 


Pa^e  of  Camisole  T  ops 

the  length  required),  then  make  56 
ch  sts,  to  start  the  back.  Make  8 
rows  of  sp,  then  the  diamond,  then 
8  rows  of  sp,  then  repeat  31st  row 
and  continue  repeating  backward  to 
the  9th  row,  including  this  row,  you 
now  have  half  the  back.  Repeat  9th 
row  and  continue  the  pattern  again. 

For  the  shoulder  strap,  make  11 
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HOME  CRAFT 


hole  in  the  work.  Another  way  of 
increasing  a  stitch  is  to  throw  the 
thread  over  the  needle,  which  makes 
a  hole  in  the  work  when  an  open¬ 
ing  for  ribbon  is  desired. 

Decreasing 

Knit  2  stitches  together.  Work 
as  in  plain  knitting  but  insert 
needle  into  2  stitches  at  a  time  in¬ 
stead  of  1  (Fig.  6.) 

Slipping  a  Stitch 
(Not  illustrated) 

Take  stitch  from  one  needle  to 
the  other  without  knitting.  In¬ 
sert  needle  as  for  purling. 

Binding  Off 

Knit  2  stitches,  *  pass  the  first 
stitch  over  the  second,  knit 
another  stitch,  again  giving  2 
stitches  upon  the  needle.  Repeat 
from  *  until  but  1  stitch  is  left. 
Break  yarn  and  draw  it  through  the 
last  stitch  (Fig.  7.) 


Casting  On 

Make  a  slip  knot  upon  the  left- 
hand  needle,  *  insert  into 
this  the  right-hand  needle, 
passing  it  from  left  to  right  beneath 
the  left-hand  needle;  pass  the  yarn 
around  the  point  of  the  right-hand 
needle,  and  pull  j^arn  through  loop, 
in  this  way  forming  a  new  loop 
upon  the  right-hand  needle  (Fig. 
1.)  Slip  it  upon  the  left-hand  needle, 
inserting  needle  from  right  to  left 
( Fig.  2),  dropping  it  from  right- 
hand  needle  at  the  same  time.  Re¬ 
peat  from  *  until  you  have  the 
necessary  number  of  stitches  cast 
on,  always  inserting  the  right-hand 
needle  into  the  last  loop  placed 
upon  left-hand  needle. 

Plain  Knitting 

Hold  the  needle  containing  the 
stitches  in  the  left  hand  and 
with  the  yarn  back  of  the  work; 
insert  the  right-hand  needle  into 
first  loop  and  make  a  loop  upon 
right-hand  needle,  the  same  as  for 
casting  on  (Fig.  3.)  The  n6w  stitca 
should  be  kept  upon  the  right-haii  i 
needle  and  not  slipped  to  the  left  in 
this  instance.  Work  each  stitch  in 
tl  is  way  until  no  loop  remains  upon 
the  left-hand  needle.  Turn  the  work 
for  the  second  row,  taking  it  in  the 
left  hand,  and  proceed  as  with  first 


row.  This  stitch  is  alike  on  both 
sides  and  is  sometimes  called  garter 
stitch. 

Purling 

Hold  as  for  plain  knitting,  but 
bring  the  yarn  to  the  front  of 
the  work.  Insert  the  right-hand 
needle  from  right  to  left  through 
the  front  of  the  next  st,  pass  the 
yarn  around  the  back  of  the  right- 
hand  needle,  draw  it  over  the  needle 
through  the  loop,  backwards  and  let 
the  stitch  slip  off  the  left  needle  as 
in  plain  knitting  (Fig.  4.)  When 
both  purling  and  knitting  come  in 
the  same  row,  the  yarn  must  be 
brought  from  back  to  front  beneath 
the  point  of  the  right-hand  needle, 
liefore  changing  from  knit  to  purl, 
and  it  must  be  brought  back  again 
in  the  same  way  before  returning 
to  plain  knitting.  The  right  side 
of  purling  is  just  like  the  wrong 
side  of  plain  knitting. 

Increasing 

Knit  l,  but  do  not  slip  it  from 
the  needle  as  usual;  put  needle 
to  which  the  stitches  are  being  knit 
behind  the  first  needle  and  knit  a 
second  stitch  on  the  back  thread 
of  the  same  stitch,  then  slipping  the 
latter  from  the  needle  as  usual. 
(Fig.  5.)  A  stitch  may  be  added 
in  this  manner  without  making  a 


Joining  Stitch 


Thread  a  darning 
needle  and  bring 
pieces  to  be  joined 
close  to  gether.  Draw 
up  yarn  in  first  stitch 
on  upper  piece,  insert¬ 
ing  needle  from  wrong 
side;  insert  needle  from 
right  side  in  first  stitch 
on  lower  piece  and 
bring  up  through  next 
stitch  from  wrong  side 
— draw  up  yarn;  *  in¬ 
sert  needle  from  right 
side  in  same  stitch  as 
before  on  upper  piece 
and  bring  up  through 
next  stitch  from  wrong 
side — draw  up  yarn; 
insert  needle  from 
right  side  in  same 
stitch  as  before  on 
lower  piece  and  bring 
up  through  next  stitch 
— draw  up  yarn;  repeat 
from  *  until  all  stitches 
are  joined  and  fasten 
yarn  well  before  break¬ 
ing  off. 

Many  knitters  make 
the  mistake  of  knitting 
much  too  tightly, 
especially  when  they 
are  first  learning.  Of 
course  very  loose,  un¬ 
even  looking  knitting 
is  undesirable,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases 
advice  to  knit  loosely 
and  not  “to  work  so 
hard”  at  it  is  what  be¬ 
ginners  need  most. 

During  the  war, 
knitting  meant  sweat¬ 
ers  for  the  boys,  socks 
for  them,  helmets, 
mittens — all  sorts  of 
things  to  keep  them 
warm.  Now  of  course 
to  be  able  to  knit 
means  that  one  is  able 
to  make  many  lovely 
things  for  oneself  and 
others  quite  apart  from 
the  utilitarian  wartime 
products  of  the  needles. 
It  is  an  old  art  and 
like  most  things  that 
our  grandmothers  and 
great  grandmothers 
did,  it  has  become  up- 
to-date  to  make  many 
things  with  yarn. 


Knitted  Lace  for  Pillow  Case 


The  pillow  case  shown  in  this 
illustration  is  very  pleasing 
though  simple  in  appearance.  The 
23/^-inch  hem  is  stamped  through 
the  center,  with  a  dainty  design  of 
conventional  scrolls  and  daisies. 

The  entire  work  is  padded  and 
worked  solid  in  satin  stitch.  For 
this  use  6  strand  mercerized  embroi¬ 
dery  cotton,  using  2  threads  in  the 
needle  at  once.  When  the  embroi¬ 
dery  work  is  finished,  baste  up  the 
hem  and  hemstitch  by  machine. 

For  the  knitter,  this  lace  will 
prove  attractive  pickup  work,  made 
of  fine  thread.  It  will  outwear  sev¬ 
eral  pair  of  pillow  cases,  if  laun¬ 
dered  carefully. 

Use  the  size  thread  desired  and 
needles  necessary  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  thread  and  one’s  own  method  of 
working.  For  the  person  whose 
work  is  naturally  tight,  coarser 
needles  are  required  than  for  the 
naturally  loose  worker. 

Cast  on  34  sts,  1st  row:  *  k  2, 
over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  over  once, 
k  2  tog,  k  5,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
repeat  *,  over  twice,  p  2  together, 
k  1,  over  twice,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 

2nd  row:  k  5,  *  over  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  5, 
over  once,  k  2  tog,  repeat  *,  over 
twioe,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 

3rd  row:  *  k  2,  over  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3, 
over  once,  k  2  tog,  repeat  *,  over 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  5, 

4th  row:  k  5,  *  over  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3, 

over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  repeat  *, 

over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 

5th  row:  k  2,  *  over  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  4,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 

over  once,  k  2  tog.  k  4,  repeat  *, 

over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  k  2  tog, 
twice, 

6th  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
*  over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  5,  over  once, 
k  2  tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  5,  repeat  *,  over  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  2.  This  completes  the  scallop  and 
Yz  the  diamond,  repeat  backward  to 
complete  the  diamond  and  continue 
for  the  length  required.  Whip  to 
the  edge  of  hem. 


An  Irisli  Crocliet  Set 


(Continued  from  page  i6) 

1  s  c.  continue  to  the  point  of  leaf, 
here  join  by  3  ch  sts.  1  s  c  into  center 
stitch  of  center  fan  of  rose  petal,  3 
ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  3rd  s  c  of  leaf,  then 
make  *  5  ch  sts,  1  p,  2  ch  sts,  1  s  c, 
repeat  *  to  the  point  of  3rd  leaf,  then 
join  to  the  next  rose  and  continue 
with  p  loops  to  the  center  of  the  three 
leaves,  here  make  5  ch  sts,  join  to  leaf, 
turn  1  d  c  into  each  of  4  sts,  7  ch  sts, 
join  to  the  last  st,  forming  a  loop,  3 
ch  sts,  15  d  c  into  this  loop  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  p  loops  in  rows  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

For  the  strip  across  the  shoulders 
and  back  make  5  p  loops  to  the  row, 
for  12  rows,  then  make  fan  of  9  d  c 
over  loop,  2  p  loops,  1  fan,  1  loop, 
continue  for  the  length  required. 

For  the  finish  at  the  neck  make, 

1st  row:  *  1  d  c  over  loop,  2  ch  sts, 
repeat  *.  In  some  places  3  ch  sts  are 
required.  This  row  is  to  make  an  even 
line  and  should  be  made  according  to 
the  requirements,  , 

2n'd  row:  *  fill  2  sps  with  s  c,  turn, 
5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  last  st,  turn,  fill 
loop  with  s  c  and  3  ch  sts,  forming  1 
p  at  the  center,  s  c  over  next  sp,  repeat 
*  for  this  row. 

At  the  lower  edge  make  3  of  these 
loops  in  a  pyramid. 


How  to  Do  Knitting 


FANCY 


WORK 
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xCnitted  Laces  ISliake 
Excellent  T  rimmin^s 


For  pickup  work,  the  knitter 
finds  lace  making  a  restful  and 
enjoyable  pastime.  Many  of 
the  older  ladies  take  pride  and  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  making  of  these  simple 
patterns  for  trimming  household 
linens,  underwear,  children’s  dresses, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  The  fine  steel 
needles  and  the  fine  thread  make  a 
featherweight  lace,  when  finished, 
which  is  attractive  to  the  worker, 
who  for  the  past  few  years  has  felt 
it  her  desire  and  duty  to  knit  warm 
and  practical  garments  for  the 
soldiers.  Many  of  these  workers 
will  turn  to  lace  knitting  as  a  plea¬ 
sure,  not  a  work.  These  designs 
are  simple  and  the  illustrations  are 
so  large  and  clear  one  can  copy 
from  them  direct. 

For  detailed  description  of  knit¬ 
ting  stitches  see  page  30. 

For  lace  No.  1,  cast  on  21  sts, 

1st  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  5,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2 
tog.  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 
2nd  row:  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  5,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 
3rd  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over 


once,  k  2  tog,  k  2,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  2  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 

4th  row:  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2 
tog.  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 
Sth  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 
6th  row:  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 
7th  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  4,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  4,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  6, 

Sth  row:  k  6,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  4,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  4,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  2, 

9th  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  3,  slip  3,  pass  these  3  over 
last  k  St, 

10th  row:  k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  3,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  2, 

11th  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  5,  over 


V  rs/ 


Knitted  Laces,  No.  / 


at  the  Top,  Nos.  2  and  3  Below  and  No.  4  at  the  Bottom 


A  Long  Collar  Made  of  Fine  Thread  in  a  Delicate  Pattern 


once,  k  2  tog,  k  2,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 
12th  row:  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2,  over 
once,  k  2,  tog,  k  5,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 
this  completes  two  half  diamonds 
at  the  center  of  lace,  continue  in  the 
same  manner  for  the  length  re¬ 
quired. 

For  lace  No.  2,  cast  on  21  sts,  k 
plain  for  2  rows, 

3rd  row:  *  k  4,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  repeat  *,  twice,  k  1,  over  once, 
k  2  tog,  k  1, 

4th  row:  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  *  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  4,  re¬ 
peat  *.  twice, 

Sth  row:  k  18,  increase  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 

6th  row:  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  19, 

7th  row:  *  k  4,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
repeat  *  twice,  k  4,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  continue  increasing  on  the 
side  of  the  scallop  for  the  depth  of 
point,  (this  can  be  made  any  depth 
desired)  making  an  extra  hole,  when 
you  have  6  sts  together,  then  de¬ 
crease  back  to  the  21  sts. 

For  insertion  No.  3,  cast  on  20  sts, 
1st  row:  k  2,  over  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  9,  over 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 

2nd  row:  k  2,  over  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  9,  over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 

3rd  row:  k  2,  over  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  2,  over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  8,  over 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 

4th  row:  k  2,  over  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  8,  over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  over 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 

Sth  row:  k  2,  over  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  3,  over  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  7,  over 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  continue  increas¬ 
ing  the  sts  on  one  side  and  decreas¬ 
ing  on  the  other,  until  the  sts  are 
all  shifted,  then  repeat. 

For  lace  No.  4,  cast  on  29  sts, 
repeat  lace  No.  1,  making  1  extra 
row  of  fagoting  and  k  2,  on  each 
side  of  the  diamond  center. 

Long  Collar 

For  the  long  collar,  which  is 
made  of  fine  thread,  60  to  100 
may  be  used.  Cast  on  24  sts,  knit 


across  plain, 

1st  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  6,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 
over  once,  k  1, 

2nd  row:  k  4,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  6,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 

3rd  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  5,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3, 
over  once,  k  1, 

4th  row:  k  1,  bind  off  2  sts,  k  2, 
over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over  once, 
k  2  tog,  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  5,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  1,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  1, 

Sth  row:  k  2,  over  once,  k  2  tog, 
k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  3,  over 
once,  k  2  tog,  k  4  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  k  1,  over  once,  k  2  tog,  k  2, 
over  once,  k  1,  continue  in  this 
manner  until  you  have  completed 
the  pattern,  then  continue  for  the 
length  required,  this  collar  measures 
27  inches  on  each  side. 

When  you  have  made  22  inches  of 
the  lace,  start  to  bind  off  one  stitch 
at  a  time  on  the  inside  of  the  lace 
until  you  have  a  deep  point,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Repeat 
for  the  opposite  side,  then  whip 
together  with  needle  and  thread. 
Then  make  k  1,  over  twice  p  2  tog, 
k  1,  *  over  once,  k  2  tog,  repeat  *, 
twice,  k  2,  continue  making  the 
edge  until  you  have  enough  to  trim 
the  end  of  the  collar,  bind  off  and 
sew  to  the  end. 

One  advantage  of  using  lace 
collars  of  this  sort  instead  of  plain, 
sheer  materials  is  that  the  latter 
depend  upon  the  ironing  to  make 
them  look  well  after  laundering, 
while  lace  may  be  put  in  shape 
without  the  use  of  an  iron.  When 
washed,  use  just  the  tiniest  pinch 
of  cold  starch  or  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  the  last  rinsing  water  and  then 
spread  the  lace  carefullj'  in  shape 
over  a  clean  cloth  laid  on  your 
pillow  and  pin  each  point,  stretch¬ 
ing  it  a  little  as  it  is  fastened  down. 
If  left  several  hours  the  lace  is  dry 
and  crisp  when  the  pins  are  removed. 
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HOME  CRAFT 


Winter  Clotliingf  for 
tne  Baby 


OF  vital  im- 
p  o  r  t  - 
ance  in  a 
household  is  the 
demand  of  the 
youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  warmth. 

This  demand 
receives  prompt 
a  1 1  e  n  t  i  o  n  or 
serious  results 
follow.  The 
set  of  warm 
woolen  gar¬ 
ments  illustrat¬ 
ed  on  this  page, 
being  hand  knit, 
are  a  work  of 
love  and  will 
prove  of  value 
during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

The  tight-fit- 
t  i  n  g  hood, 
dainty  jacket, 
bootees  and 
socks  are  all  de¬ 
signed  on  sim¬ 
ple,  straight 
lines  and  are 
devoid  of  all 
fancy  frills  and 
ornaments. 

The  materials 
required  are  10 
skeins  of  white 
saxony,  2  skeins 
of  pink  saxony, 

1  set  of  fine 
steel  knitting 
needles,  1  pair 
of  No.  2  bone 
knitting  needles 
and  1  fine  bone 
crochet  hook. 

The  socks  which  reach  over  the 
knees,  are  made  like  daddy’s  and  will 
prove  as  warm  and  comfy  as  he  finds 
his.  Of  the  white  yarn,  cast  on  56 
sts,  on  3  needles.  20  sts  on  each  of  2 
needles  and  16  sts  on  the  3rd  needle, 
knit  2,  purl  2,  repeat  for  10  rows 
(J/2  inch)  *  of  the  pink  yarn  make  five 
rows  (J4  inch)  of  the  white  five  rows, 
repeat  *  for  3  bands  of  pink,  of  the 
white  knit  plain  for  5'^  innches. 

Next  row:  *  on  1st  needle,  knit 
2,  knit  2  together,  knit  plain  to  the  4th 
St  from  the  end  of  3rd  needle,  knit  2 
together,  knit  2,  knit  plain  for  3  rows, 
repeat  *  3  times,  which  decreases  by 
8  sts,  knit  plain  for  10  rows,  divide 
the  sts  for  the  heel,  24  sts  on  the  1st 
needle,  12  sts  on  each  of  the  other  2 
needles,  on  the  1st  needle,  *  knit  1 
row,  turn,  purl  1  row,  turn,  repeat  * 
for  26  rows,  always  slip  the  first  st 
of  each  row,  begin  to  turn  the  heel 
on  the  wrong  side,  slip  1  st,  purl  13, 
purl  2  together,  purl  1,  turn,  slip  1  st. 
knit  2,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipped 
st  over  the  knit  st,  knit  1,  turn,  slip 
1  st,  purl  3,  purl  2  together,  purl  1, 
turn,  slip  1  st,  knit  4,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1,  turn,  continue  in  this  manner 
until  all  the  sts  are  on  one  needle,  pick 
up  13  sts  on  the  side  of  the  heel,  knit 
across  the  heel,  pick  up  13  sts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  heel,  divide  these  sts 
evenly  on  2  needles,  from  the  center 
of  the  heel  knit  to  within  3  sts  of  the 
end  of  the  first  needle,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  knit  1,  2nd  needle,  knit  plain, 
3rd  needle,  knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass 
the  slipped  st  over  the  knit  st,  knit  1. 
Next  row,  knit  plain  around  the  3 
needles,  repeat  until  you  have  12,  24, 
12  sts  on  the  3  needles,  knit  plain  for 
2)4  inches.  Next  row,  *  knit  to  with¬ 
in  3  sts  of  the  end  of  1st  needle,  knit 
2  together,  knit  1.  2nd  needle,  knit  1, 
slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipped  st  over 
the  knit  st,  knit  to  within  3  sts  of  the 
end,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  3rd  needle, 
knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipped 
st  over  the  knit  st,  knit  to  the  end, 
knit  2  rows  plain,  repeat  *  3  times, 
then  narrow  every  other  row  4  times, 
divide  the  sts  on  to  1st  and  3rd 
needles,  having  6  sts  on  each  needle, 
break  the  yarn,  allowing  about  9 
inches  for  closing,  thread  into  a 
darning  needle,  hold  the  sock  so  that 
this  needle  is  at  your  right  and  always 
keeping  the  yarn  under  the  knitting 
needles,  weave  front  and  back  to¬ 
gether  to  close. 

For  the  jacket,  use  the  No.  2  bone 
needles,  cast  on  60  sts,  (9  inches), 


knit  plain  for  7  inches,  to  the  under¬ 
arm,  cast  on  35  sts  (5j4  inches)  on 
each  side  for  the  sleeves,  knit  20 
ridges  (3  inches). 

Next  row:  knit  55  sts,  bind  off  20 
sts  for  the  neck,  knit  55  sts,  slip  the 
first  set  of  sts  on  to  a  knitting  pin, 
knit  plain  for  4  ridges  for  the  shoulder, 
then  increase  1  st  on  each  ridge  at  the 
front  edge  for  14  ridges,  then  knit 
plain  for  2  ridges,  bind  off  the  35  sts 
for  the  sleeve,  knit  plain  on  the  re¬ 
maining  sts  to  the  bottom,  bind  off. 

Slip  the  sts  from  the  pin  and  repeat 
for  the  opposite  side.  Sew  up  the 
seams. 

Of  the  pink,  crochet  *  1  s  c,  3 
ch  st  s,  1  s  c  into  the  same  st.  skip 
1  st,  1  s  c,  repeat  *  around  all  the 
edges,  completing  the  jacket. 

For  the  bootees  on  2  steel  needles, 
of  white  cast  on  50  sts,  knit  plain  for 
48  rows,  then  knit  1,  purl  1,  for  23 
rows,  slip  the  16  center  sts  on  to  3rd 
needle,  knit  1,  purl  1,  for  23  rows, 
knit  plain  to  the  right  of  the  instep, 
pick  up  the  13  sts  at  the  side  of 
the  tab,  knit  16  sts  across  the  tab, 
pick  up  the  13  sts  on  the  other  side 
and  the  17  sts  remaining,  knit  back 
and  forth  for  12  ridges. 

Next  row:  *  knit  1,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  knit  across  decreasing  1  st 
on  each  side  of  the  center  st  to 
within  3  sts  of  the  end,  slip  1,  knit 
1,  pass  the  slipped  st  over  the  knit 
st,  knit  1,  turn. 

Next  row:  knit  plain,  repeat  *  for 
the  next  ridge,  bind  off. 

At  the  back  pick  up  each  st  for 
the  length  of  the  bootee,  knit  plain, 
lengthwise  for  6  ridges,  bind  off. 
Sew  the  seams  together.  This  back 
gore  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  bootee.  These  are  washed 
frequently  and  are  apt  to  shrink 
some.  Thus,  with  the  steady  growth 
of  the  child’s  foot,  they  are  soon 
outgrown.  With  this  gore  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  rip  the  seam  and 
add  6  more  ridges,  if  required.  Fin¬ 
ish  the  top  space  as  the  jacket  edge. 

For  the  hood  on  the  fine  needles, 
of  white,  cast  on  24  sts,  knit  plain 


for  15  ridges  (1J4  inches),  then  in¬ 
crease  1  st  on  each  side  of  each 
ridge  for  10  ridges,  then  knit  plain 
for  20  ridges. 

Next  row:  *  knit  1,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  knit  across  to  the  3rd  st  from 
the  last,  knit  2  together,  knit  1. 

Next  row:  knit  across  plain,  re¬ 
peat  *  for  11  ridges,  completing  the 
back  section  of  the  hood. 

Use  4  needles,  take  up  every  st 
along  both  sides  of  the  back  section, 
leaving  only  the  24  original  sts  at 
the  base  of  the  back,  knit  plain 
back  and  forth  on  all  the  needles 
until  you  have  3  inches,  then  divide 
the  sts  on  the  needles,  having  22 
sts  across  the  center  front  on  the 
middle  needle.  On  this  front  increase 
1  st  at  each  end  of  each  ridge  for 
10  ridges,  then  knit  plain  all  around 
the  front  for  2  ridges,  break  thread. 
Slip  these  sts  on  to  2  needles  and  a 
knitting  pin.  Take  up  the  sts  along 
the  lower  edge,  fasten  the  pink  and 
knit  plain  for  1^  inch  deep  band, 
bind  oflf.  Lift  the  end  sts  of  the 
pink  on  to  the  front  needles,  divid¬ 
ing  on  to  3  needles  again,  of  the 
pink  knit  plain  band  2j4  inches  deep, 
bind  of¥.  The  rosettes  are  made  of 
pink  wash  ribbon  to  match.  To  make 
the  full  rosettes  shown  here  5  yards 
were  used,  but  if  economy  is  prac¬ 
ticed  half  that  length  can  be  used. 
Make  the  loops  each  of  3  inches 
of  ribbon.  In  sewing  the  rosettes 
in  place  sew  through  the  band  and 
the  hood  which  will  keep  the  band 
turned  back  also. 

For  the  carriage  clamps,  buy  a 
pair  of  trouser  clasps  used  by  bi¬ 
cycle  riders  and  3  yards  of  No.  5 
satin  ribbon,  of  14  inches  tie  a  bow 
knot,  repeat  for  the  other  clamp. 
Of  the  remaining  ribbon  cut  into  2 
pieces  of  equal  length,  shirr  both 
edges  over  each  clamp.  Sew  the 
bow  to  the  top.  If  desired,  paint  a 
spray  of  flowers  on  the  loops  and 
ends  of  the  bow,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  If  this  is  not  de¬ 
sired,  self  toned  fancy  wash 
ribbon  can  be  substituted  for  the 


plain  satin 
ribbon.  These 
are  ornamental 
and  not  abso¬ 
lutely  a  neces¬ 
sity,  but  they 
have  their  use 
in  keeping  the 
carriage  cover 
from  slipping 
off  the  front 
as  happens  oc¬ 
casionally. 

In  washing 
woolens  of 
this  sort  be 
sure  that  the 
water  is  al¬ 
ways  at  the 
same  tempera¬ 
ture  and  use 
suds  instead 
of  getting  the 
soap  in  direct 
contact  with 
the  materials 
t  h  e  m  s  e  Ives. 
This  means 
less  shrinkage 
and  better 
color  for  the 
woolens.  An¬ 
other  matter 
to  keep  in 
mind  is  the 
need  o  f  lay 
the  knitted 
articles  loose¬ 
ly  on  a  clean 
white  cloth 
when  drying 
them,  turning 
o  c  c  assionally 
so  that  all 
parts  get 
thoroughly  dried.  Hanging  knitted 
materials  on  a  line  will  stretch  t’nem 
out  of  shape  and  they  should  be 
hung  only  if  you  desire  to  lengthen 
them. 

Nothing  looks  better  on  small 
children  than  these  knitted  sets  and 
they  wear  well  when  properly  cared 
for.  While  white  is  the  ideal  color, 
a  number  of  mothers  have  used  Co¬ 
penhagen  blue  for  the  every  day  set 
because  this  color  withstands  dirt 
so  well  and  a  certain  amount  of 
dinginess  seems  a  part  of  the  color. 

Two  Attractive  Baskets 

(Illustrated  on  page  zi) 

The  open-mesh  basket  is  lined 
with  coral  satin  and  decorated 
with  conventional  blossoms  in  rich 
red  and  bright  blue.  The  bag  itself 
is  made  by  measuring  the  silk  the 
desired  length,  seaming  the  selvage 
edges  and  hemming  one  of  the  cut 
ends  with  a  heading  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide.  Make  a  tube  about  half 
an  inch  wide  below  the  heading 
through  which  the  cord  can  be 
drawn.  These  are  more  durable 
when  put  in  by  machine  rather  than 
by  hand  stitching.  The  other  cut 
end  is  turned  in  the  width  of  a 
seam  and  gathered  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  securely  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  The  silk  is 
then  pinned  loosely  to  the  sides  of 
the  basket  and  tacked  with  a  heavy 
thread  to  hold  it  in  place.  Pinch 
the  basket  on  four  sides  and  hold  it 
at  these  places  with  small  clusters 
of  padded  fruits. 

The  Square  Basket 

The  square  knitting  basket  is  9 
inches  wide  by  6  inches  high  by 
2^4  inches  deep.  This  is  lined  with 
silk  of  light  blue  and  white.  The 
crocheted  flowers  of  red  and  white, 
with  green  leaves  and  jet  beads  for 
the  centers,  are  attractive.  These 
are  soft  of  the  wool,  but  can  be 
made  of  perle  mercreized  cotton. 

Start  with  5  ch  sts,  join  forming  a 
circle, 

1st  row:  7  s  c  into  circle, 

2nd  row:  *  1  s  c  into  first  st,  2 
s  c  into  the  next  st.  repeat  *. 

3rd  row:  1  s  c  into  each  st,  con¬ 
tinue  to  enlarge  as  needed  to  make 
the  flower  lay  flat,  then  make  2  rows 
of  1  s  c  into  each  st  and  decrease 
to  the  center  on  the  under  side. 
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M  arkin^  Household  Linens 


The  inexperienced  homemaker 
can  never  go  wrong  by  making 
a  plain  or  hemstitched  hem  in 
her  tablecloth  and  napkins  and 
marking  one  corner  of  each  with  the 
first  letter  of  her  family  name. 

The  style  of  letter  and  the  size 
used  are  a  matter  of  choice.  The 
kind  selected  for  the  set  shown  in 
this  illustration  is  Old  English,  a 
plain,  neat  letter  for  marking  all 
household  linens  and  the  style  most 
used  in  initialing  one’s  table  silver. 

For  the  napkins,  a  letter  2  inches 
high  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
square  folded  napkin.  In  this 
model,  however,  the  design  in  the 
damask  left  a  plain  band  between 
the  corner  and  the  center  circle, 
especially  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
The  initial  for  the  tablecloth  is  4 
inches  high  and  placed  in  the  same 
position. 

Initial  work  is  not  difficult  but 
it  is  very  particular  work.  First, 
the  letter  should  be  stamped  care¬ 
fully  so  that  it  stands  absolutely 
straight.  For  the  work,  the  6  strand 
mercerized  embroider}'  cotton  is  not 
only  the  best  made  but  the  most 
economical.  This  cotton  comes  in 
large  balls  and  one  ball  will  mark 
many  pieces.  Use  soft  twisted  pad¬ 
ding  cotton  for  the  padding.  Stretch 
the  linen  in  hoops  which  will  fit 
tightly  remembering  to  have  the 
linen  threads  lie  perfectly  straight. 
This  and  the  padding  are  the  un¬ 
seen  but  very  essential  portions  of 
the  work.  The  padding  is  done  in 
long  stitches  laid  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  the  covering  stitches. 
Most  amateur  workers  make  the 
mistake  of  padding  their  work  too 
much.  Padding  stitches  should  never 
lie  over  the  stamping,  which  line 
must  always  show  as  the  guide  for 
the  covering  stiches.  The  covering 
is  done  by  using  2  threads  in  the 
needle  at  once.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  each  stitch  e.xactly  on  the 
stamped  line  and  then  draw  each 
stitch  down  just  as  tight  as  the 
stitch  before,  not  any  tighter  nor 
yet  any  looser.  The  stitches  should 
lie  next  to  each  other  but  not  over¬ 
lapping.  If  these  simple  directions 
are  observed  carefully  one  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  attractive 
initials.  When  laundered  this  thread 


blends  together  and  forms  one  solid, 
satin  finished  letter. 

The  crocheted  edge  on  the  bath 
towel  and  wash  cloth  is  done  in  No. 
5  Perle  crochet  cotton.  The  initials 


IT  is  very  difficult  to  purchase  a 
towel  which  is  uneven  in  texture 
yet  soft,  and  as  baby’s  skin  is  quite 
the  most  sensitive  thing  imaginable, 
this  handmade  towel  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  mother  and  baby  also,  if 
the  latter  could  just  tell  you  so.  For 
the  bath  towel,  use  very  coarse,  ab¬ 
sorbent  knitting  cotton.  No.  4,  of 
which  12  balls  were  used  on  this 
very  soft  and  spongy  towel. 


which  match  are  worked  in  the  6 
strand  embroidery  cotton.  In  col¬ 
ors,  this  comes  in  small  skeins  and 
one  skein  is  sufficient  for  both  ini¬ 
tials  and  then  some  left  over. 


Cast  on  100  stitches  on  heavy 
knitting  needles,  knit  loosely,  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  used  11  balls, 
bind  off.  Of  the  12th  ball,  fasten 
at  one  end,  and  with  a  bone  crochet 
hook,  make  1  s  c  into  each  knitted 
stitch  across  the  end.  Break  thread 
and  repeat  for  the  opposite  end. 

For  the  loops,  join  at  the  corners, 
make  15  ch  sts,  fasten  to  form  a 
loop,  then  make  1  s  c  into  each  st. 
Make  these  at  the  four  corners  and 
by  these  baby  can  be  carried  across 
the  room. 

Bath  Mitten 

For  the  bath  mitten,  which  can 
be  used  for  grown-ups  as  well  as 
for  baby,  use  two  balls  of  the  same 
coarse,  absorbent  knitting  cotton 
and  sock  needles.  Cast  on  40  sts 
on  needles,  knit  2,  purl  2.  con¬ 
tinue  for  3  inches,  knit  plain  for  2 
rows. 

Next  row:  *  k  2,  over  once,  k  2 
tog,  repeat  *  for  this  row. 

Next  row:  k  for  this  row,  repeat 
for  next  row,  also. 

Next  row:  k  3,  *  over  once,  k  2 
tog.  k  2,  repeat  *,  for  this  row, 


For  the  lace,  join  thread  ?t  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  towel  hem, 
1st  row:  3  ch  sts,  *  skip  a  sp,  of  the 
hem,  1  d  c  into  hem,  3  ch  sts,  4 
d  c  over  side  of  d  c  just  made, 
forming  a  fan,  repeat  *,  across  the 
hem.  3  ch  sts,  turn, 

2nd  row:  *  1  d  c  into  first  ch  st 
of  fan,  of  previous  row,  3  ch  sts, 
4  d  c  over  side  of  d  c  just  made, 
repeat  *,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  repeat  2nd 
row  until  you  have  completed  the 
5th  row, 

6th  row:  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
first  ch  st  of  fan,  repeat  *,  forming 
loops  across  the  lace, 

7th  row:  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  first 
loop  of  previous  row,  3  ch  sts,  * 
1  d  c,  1  p,  repeat  *  until  you  hav'e 
4  p,  1  s  c,  all  over  next  loop,  re¬ 
peat  for  each  loop,  forming  a  full 
scallop  across  the  lower  edge. 

For  the  opposite  end,  make  1st, 
2nd.  6th  and  7th  rows, 

The  initial  is  3  inches  high  and 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
tablecloth  and  napkins. 

For  the  edge  of  washcloth,  make 
*  1  s  c  into  hem.  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  s  c,  skip  a  sp  of  the  hem  the 
same  length  as  the  d  c,  repeat  *, 
around  the  four  sides;  for  the 
hanger  make  20  ch  sts,  join  to  scal¬ 
lop,  1  s  c  into  each  ch  st,  break 
thread. 

The  2  inch  high  initial  is  placed  in 
the  plain  portion  of  the  cloth  de¬ 
signed  for  this  purpose. 

Note.  Perforated  stamping  patterns  of 
any  initial  can  be  had  in  1  inch,  2  inches, 
3  inches,  4  inches  and  .3  inches,  any  single 
letter,  the  5  sizes  of  one  letter  for  15c. 
These  include  the  stamping  compound  and 
directions.  Any  one  initial.  5  cts. 


which  makes  the  eyelet  one  stitch 
to  the  left  of  the  corresponding  eye¬ 
let  of  the  first  row  of  open  work. 
Continue  in  this  manner,  until  you 
have  5  rows  of  open  work,  then 
make  the  under  half  of  the  mitten 
plain  'and  the  upper  portion  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  When 
the  mitten  measures  7  inches  make 
a  1  kz  inch  opening  for  the  thumb, 
then  continue  for  the  length  of  mit¬ 
ten,  allowing  2  inches  for  narrowing 
at  the  end.  To  narrow,  *  k  6,  slip 
1  st,  k  1,  pass  the  slipped  st  over 
the  k  st,  repeat  *,  k  plain  for  3 
rows,  then  narrow  as  before,  mak¬ 
ing  5  sts  between  each  decrease, 
continue  until  you  have  12  sts  on  2 
needles,  break  thread  leaving  a 
length  of  10  inches,  thread  this  into 
a  worsted  needle  and  proceed  to 
weave  the  front  and  back  together 
as  follows:  Pass  worsted  needle 
through  1st  st,*  of  front  knitting 
needle  as  if  knitting  and  slip  st  off, 
pass  needle  through  2nd  st  as  if 
purling,  leave  st  on,  pull  thread 
through  1st  st  of  back  needle  as  if 
purling,  slip  st  off.  pull  thread 
through  2nd  st  of  back  needle  as  if 
knitting,  leave  st  on.  repeat  *  until 
all  the  sts  are  off  the  needles,  fasten 
and  break  thread.  A  border  in  a 
different  color  for  each  member  of 
(Continued  on  fage  34) 
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CRAFT 


IN  embroidery  as  in 
all  other  work,  prac¬ 
tice  alone  will  make 
for  proficiency.  Stitches 
may  vary  according  to 
requirement,  and 
needle-women  vary  in 
their  methods  of  using 
them.  When  the 
worker  has  mastered 
the  desired  stitches, 
she  may  decide 
whether  it  is  best  to 
use  an  embroidery 
hoop: — the  opinion  is 
divided,  as  to  its  bene¬ 
fit  for  beginners.  The 
hoop  is,  however,  a 
safeguard  in  a  way, 
against  puckering  and 
drawing  up  of  the 
work. 

In  hand  work  the 
needle  is  kept  on  the 
surface,  while  with  a 
hoop  it  is  brought 
through  and  pushed 
back,  both  hands  being 
used  for  this. 

Points  to  Remember 

Cut  silk  and  thread 
through  the  knot; 
avoid  long  strands  ex¬ 
cept  when  working 
scallops. 

For  shading,  always 
use  short  strands. 

Do  not  double  the 
strand. 

When  two  threads  or 
strands  are  needed,  thread  both  to¬ 
gether. 

Do  not  moisten  the  threads,  and 
handle  as  little  as  possible. 

When  hands  are  moist  do  not 
draw  the  silk  through  them. 

Have  a  good,  smooth  needle  so 
that  its  eye  will  not  roughen  the 
silk. 

Do  not  pleat  or  braid  the  silk; 
keep  as  carefully  as  possible. 

Keep  your  hands  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  roughness  and  hang  nails 
catch  and  fray  the  silk. 

Improper  needles  and  rough 
hands  may  make  poor  work. 

For  perspiring  hands,  rub  with 
talcum  powder.  This  absorbs  the 
moisture  and  relieves  the  hands. 

The  body  of  the  needle  should  be 
a  bit  stouter  than  the  eye.  which 
should  be  smooth  and  long,  to 


All  white,  washable  pillowcases 
and  coverlets  are  always  wel¬ 
come.  The  stitches  used  are  those 
familiar  to  all  needle  workers;  eye¬ 
lets.  French  embroidery  and  outlin¬ 
ing.  with  buttonholing  for  the  edges. 

Eyelets  form  most  of  the  w’ork. 
the  flowers,  leaves  and  dots,  are  of 
round  and  oblong  eyelets.  « These 
are  worked  with  two  threads  in  the 
needle  at  once,  using  the  same  for 
the  running  stitches,  which  cover 
the  stamping.  The  stems  connect¬ 
ing  these  are  also  made  of  the  two 
threads. 

The  butterfly  is  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive.  The  body  is  padded  heavily 
and  worked  in  French  embroidery. 
Tight  fitting  hoops  are  required. 

Stretch  the  material  evenly,  so  the 
threads  all  lie  naturally  or  straight 
across.  Bring  the  needle  up  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  body  and 
straight  across  to  the  corresponding 
spot  on  the  right  hand  side,  follow 
the  stamped  outline  exactly  to  in¬ 
sure  the  graceful  curves  of  the  body. 
The  stitches  while  laid  close  to¬ 
gether  should  never  overlap.  The 
experienced  worker  will  use  one 
thread  for  this  work,  but  the  ama¬ 
teur  will  do  better  by  using  two 
threads,  but  no  more  than  two,  as 
many  threads  are  difficult  to  manage 
and  the  work  produced  will  be  un¬ 
even.  The  wings  are  outlined  along 
each  side,  with  the  scalloped  edges 


allow  the  thread  or  silk  to  move 
freely. 

For  most  practical  purposes  a 
smooth  No.  8  embroidery  needle  is 
good  on  linen  and  finer  fabrics.  No. 
9  is  good  for  fine  shading  and  inner 
threads,  while  No.  7  is  good  for 
heavier  work. 

Embroidery  Stitches 

The  simplest  and  easiest 
stitch  is  the  Stem  or  Outline 
stitch,  best  described  as  a 
long  stitch  forward,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  material, 
and  a  short  stitch  backward 
on  the  under  side  where  it 
looks  much  like  the  “back 
stitch’’  made  in  sewing.  In¬ 
deed,  sometimes  the  back 
stitch  serves  in  place  of  the 
outline  stitch. 

To  make  the  Stem  or  Out¬ 
line  stitch; — Bring  the  needle 
up  through  the  fabric,  point¬ 
ing  it  toward  you;  keep  the 
thread  to  the  right  of  the 
needle,  and  insert  the  needle 
at  the  length  desired  for  the 
stitch,  bringing  it  up  again 
through  the  material  at  the 
left  of  the  thread. 

P2ach  new  stitch  must  join 
the  preceding  one  closely, 
this  making  the  under  side 
look  like  a  row  of  stitching. 

The  needle  should  come  out 
close  beside  the  stitch  last 
made  and  a  little  below  its 
end. 

Outline  stitches  may  be 
divided  into  5  classes. 

The  Upright,  Fig.  1. 

The  Slanted,  Fig.  2. 

The  Split,  Fig.  3. 

The  Twisted,  Fig.  4. 

The  Knotted  or  Beading,  Fig.  5. 

For  an  Upright  outline  stitch 
( Fig.  1  )  the  direction  of  the  in¬ 
serted  needle  is  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  preceding  stitch. 

For  a  Slanted  outline  stitch  (Fig. 


2)  insert  the  needle  at  a  slight 
angle. 

A  Split  outline  stitch  (Fig.  3)  is 
made  as  the  ordinary  stitch,  but  the 
needle  is  brought  up  through  the 
thread  or  silk,  this  dividing  or 
spliting  it.  This  stitch  is  used  for 
delicate  outlining  and  resembles  an 
undefined  chain  stitch. 

Twisted  outline  stitch  (Fig.  4)  is 
worked  over  a  foundation  of 
running  threads.  The  spaces 
must  be  kept  even,  looping 
must  be  avoided,  but  the 
threads,  both  upper  and 
lower,  must  not  be  drawn 
too  tight.  This  is  an  easy 
and  effective  stitch,  both  in 
fine  or  heavy  thread  or  silk. 

Knotted  outline  or  Bead¬ 
ing  stitch  (Fig.  5)  is  a  simple 
stitch  made  by  taking  a  loop 
stitch  over  the  thread. 

Chain  or  Loop  Stitch 

The  Chain  or  Loop  stitch 
is  quite  as  simple  as  the  out¬ 
line  stitches,  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  place  of  them. 
This  stitch  is  good  for  heavy 
effects,  for  applique,  etc.  It 
may  be  divided  as  follows: 
The  Single,  Fig.  6. 

The  Twisted,  Fig.  7. 

The  Double,  Fig.  8. 

To  work  the  Single  Chain 
stitch  (Fig.  6). — Bring  the 
thread  through  to  the  right  side, 
put  the  needle  back  again  in  the 
same  place  and  take  up  two 
or  more  threads  toward  you. 
Then  bring  the  thread  from  the  left 
side  under  the  needle  to  the  right, 
draw  the  needle  through  and  you 
have  made  the  loop  or  chain  stitch. 
For  each  successive  stitch  the 
needle  must  be  put  inside  the  loop 
at  exactly  the  point  where  it  was 
drawn  out,  and  brought  forward 
the  required  space  outside  the  loop, 
with  the  thread  drawn  underneath. 
When  finished  the  stitch  appears 


A  Pillowcase  for  the  D  ay-bed 


])added  and  worked  over  with  but¬ 
tonhole  stitches,  giving  a  substantial 
and  graceful  outline  to  tbe  dainty 
wings.  The  smaller  wings  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  but 
modified.  Just  inside  each  scallop 
is  worked  one  round  eyelet.  Within 
the  larger  wings,  three  more  eyelets 
are  worked.  The  straight  lines  ex¬ 
tending  from  these  to  the  body,  and 
the  curved  feelers  reaching  on  each 
side  from  the  head,  are  outlined  in 
one  thread,  producing  a  delicate 
tracery  of  outlining. 

The  regular  scallops  on  the  lap  of 
the  envelope  are  padded,  using 


liadding  or  darning  cotton,  then  the 
three  strands  are  buttonholed  over 
this,  or  one  can  use  one  thread  of 
about  this  weight,  if  it  is  loosely 
woven.  For  scallops  on  pillow 
cases,  I  like  to  cut  away  my  ma- 
,  terial  about  1-16  of  an  inch  from  the 
scallop,  turning  this  back  hemlike 
and  with  needle  and  thread  whip  it 
on  to  the  buttonholing,  then  the  ma¬ 
terial  never  frays.  Another  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  of  reinforcing  the 
scallop  is  to  cut  the  material  close, 
then  make  one  buttonhole  stitch  in¬ 
to  each  of  the  stitches  which  form 
the  original  buttonhole,  this  is  more 


like  a  crochet  chain 
stitch. 

Twisted  Chain  stitch 
(Fig.  7)  sometimes 
called  Rope  stitch  be¬ 
cause  of  its  appearance, 
is  worked  like  the 
single  chain  stitch,  but 
instead  of  beginning 
the  second  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stitches  from 
the  center  point  of  the 
preceding  loop  or 
chain,  the  needle  is 
brought  back  to  half 
the  space  behind  it, 
pushing  the  loop  to  one 
side  so  the  needle  may 
go  through  in  a  line 
straight  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  stitch. 

A  Double  Chain 
stitch  (Fig.  8)  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  .Single 
Chain  stitch  only,  in 
that  the  silk  is  twisted 
by  inserting  the  needle 
in  a  slanting  direction. 

Cross  Stitch 

This  stitch  is  an  old 
one  lately  revived.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Cat 
stitch  and  is  often  used 
in  marking.  On  the 
right  side  it  represents 
diagonal  crosses,  and 
on  the  reverse  side 
horizontal  lines  or 
stitches.  The  stitches 
when  finished  must  all 
cross  in  the  one  direction,  the  gen¬ 
eral  way  being  to  slant  the  upper 
half  of  the  stitch  from  the  upper  left 
hand  corner,  down  to  the  lower  right 
hand  corner.  The  reverse  (or 
wrong)  side  should  be  quite  neat. 

To  make  this  stitch; — bring  the 
needle  up  on  the  right  side  at  a  point 
three  or  more  threads  (as  desired) 
to  the  left  of  any  marked  starting 
point.  Then  carry  the  needle  up 
and  across  the  same  number  of 
threads  diagonally  to  the  right.  Next 
take  up  the  same  number  of  threads, 
from  this  last  point,  across  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  left.  Bring  the  needle 
down  and  across  diagonally  to  the 
right,  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
first  diagonal  thread.  From  this 
point  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stitches,  take  up  twice  the  amount 
of  threads  horizontally  to  the  left, 
this  bringing  the  thread  forward  to 
commence  the  second  stitch. 


work,  but  not  as  heavy  when  fin¬ 
ished. 

The  size  of  this  envelope  pillow'- 
case  is  31  inches  wide  b}'  21  inches 
high  when  folded.  The  length  op¬ 
ened  is  60  inches.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  size,  being  larger  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  case,  as  it  has  to  slip  over  it. 

Perforated  stamping  pattern  for  the  en¬ 
velope  pillow  case  (N’o.  110),  is  IS  cents, 
including  stamping  compound  and  direc¬ 
tions. 

■Wash  Cloth 

(Continued  from  fage  $3) 

the  family  will  help  the  owners 
identify  their  own  mittens. 

The  wash  cloth  can  be  made  of 
the  same  absorbent  cotton  or  it  can 
be  made  of  No.  5  Perle  crochet  cot¬ 
ton.  The  latter  is  finer  and  has  a 
mercerized  finish,  which  is  quite 
pleasing  but  it  is  more  weighty  and 
not  as  flexible  when  wet.  Of  the 
heavy  cotton,  cast  on  40  sts;  of  the 
fine  cotton,  50  sts,  using  medium 
sized  knitting  needles,  knit  plain  for 
4  ridges  (8  row’s)  then  make  1  row 
with  each  st  pulled  out  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  previous  sts,  repeat 
for  the  length  of  cloth  desired.  The 
model  measures  8  by  10  inches,  bind 
off  all  but  4  sts,  on  these  knit  a 
hanger,  bind  off.  Sew  to  the  under 
side  of  cloth. 


FANCY  IF  O  R  K 
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Emtroiclerecl  Centerp  ece 
ot  Jonquils 

(Illustrated  on  [•age  s) 

The  design  shown  here  is  a  24- 
inch  square.  Soft,  cream  col¬ 
ored  cotton  poplin  was  used  for 
this  piece  but  any  of  the  heavier 
cotton  materials  may  be  used.  The 
work  is  done  with  6  strand  yellow 
embroidery  cotton  of  which  two 
threads  are  used  in  the  needle  at 
once.  The  stems  are  in  green.  The 
padding  is  of  soft  untwisted  pad¬ 
ding  cotton,  two  balls  of  each  are 
required.  White  net  is  basted  over 
the  material.  Embroider  over  the 
outlining  rim  and  cut  the  material 
from  the  back,  using  sharp-pointed 
scissors. 

All  this  work  should  be  done  in 
a  frame,  preferably  the  large  stand¬ 
ing  frame,  so  that  the  material  is  at 
all  times  stretched  evenly.  If  the 
material  selected  should  have  any 
stiffening,  shrink  it  before  starting 
the  work,  also  shrink  the  net  before 
basting  to  the  centers. 

The  padding  is  laid  first,  in  long, 
even  stitches,  then  the  covering  is 
carefully  done  on  quite  a  long  slant. 
For  most  workers  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  keeping 
straight,  clear  edges  on  the  rows  of 
stitches  lying  next  each  other,  in 
forming  the  petals,  leaves  and 
scrolls. 

For  the  woman  who  wants  this 
doily  in  dantier  form  no  better  ma¬ 
terial  could  be  used  than  white 
grass  cloth  or  ramie  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  on  that  should  be  done  in 
all  white.  Done  in  that  way  the 
effeffet  is  similar  to  a  bit  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  embroidery  of  the  finer 
sort.  In  fact,  the  design  of  itself 
suggests  the  oriental  influence  and 
the  long,  graceful  pattern  formed  by 
the  leaves  is  quite  unusual  for  an 
American  design. 

The  general  effect  is  of  all-over 
work,  but  on  closer  inspection  one 
observes  that  the  open  center  leaves 
space  for  the  flower  vase  or  fruit 
basket,  while  the  side  spaces  are  for 
the  placing  of  various  dishes. 

In  laundering,  the  padding  natur¬ 
ally  absorbs  and  holds  a  quantity  of 
moisture,  which  must  be  eliminated 
by  ironing.  Over  the  ironing  board 
place  a  heavy  smooth  pad.  place 
centerpiece  face  down  on  the  pad 
and  cover  with  soft,  fine,  dry  cloth. 
Iron  with  a  medium  hot  iron,  until 
the  piece  is  entirely  dry,  for  other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  numerous  small 
wrinkles  along  the  edges. 

Perforated  stamping  pattern  (No.  126), 
20  cents. 


Opera  Ba^ 

The  opera  bag  is  made  of  corn 
colored  soft  satin,  with  the  large 
ornament  of  gold  lace  appliqued  to 
the  front  with  featherstitching  of 
gold  thread,  a  wide  apart  button¬ 
holing  edges  the  top  and  feather¬ 
stitches  finish  the  beading  top  and 
bottom.  One  yard  of  narrow  width 
satin  is  required  for  the  bag  or  ^ 
yard  of  30-inch  wide  and  Yi  yard  of 
narrow  silk  for  lining.  Cut  2  pieces 
each  14  inches  long  by  7^  inches 
wide,  turn  2^  inches  for  the  top  and 
beading. 

Of  the  lower  edge  of  each  piece 
cut  1  inch  from  each  side  and  gradu¬ 
ally  taper  upward  toward  the  center 
of  each  side,  shaping  the  bag.  For 
the  base  cut  a  piece  6  inches  by  2 
inches,  of  the  remaining  satin  form 
the  puffs  at  the  sides.  Edge  each 
seam  on  the  outside  with  the  cord. 
The  apples  at  each  corner  are  made 
of  the  lining  silk,  cut  2  round  pieces 
each  4  inches  in  diameter;  shirr  the 
edges  and  fill  with  cotton,  at  the 
center  make  a  cluster  of  French 
knots  of  the  gold  thread.  The  lining 


from  Scraps 

is  made  flat,  not  shirred,  as  the  satin 
and  lining  are  both  soft  and  thin. 

From  the  beading  is  suspended  a 
small  mirror,  using  a  narrow  stitched 
band  of  silk.  Cover  the  back  of  the 
mirror  with  silk  and  sew  it  to  the 
band.  White  or  cream  lace  with  silk 
cord  could  be  substituted  for  the 
gold  and  would  not  be  as  expensive. 
Any  of  the  dainty  shades  of  satin 
and  lining  could  be  used  instead  of 
the  yellow\ 

Cross  stitch  is  returning  to  popu¬ 
larity  and  a  bag  recently  seen  was 
fashioned  like  the  satin  one  here 
shown,  but  was  made  of  a  rather 
fine  grade  of  Russian  crash,  natural 
color,  and  lined  with  old  rose  satin 
of  a  very  rich,  heavy  quality.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  motif  as  shown  here, 
the  owner  had  worked  her  mono¬ 
gram  in  fine  cross  stitch,  using 
lettering.  Just  below  the  top  of  the 
hem  she  worked  a  double  line  of  the 
cross  stitches,  the  upper  of  the  rose 
and  the  low^er  in  the  brown  to  match 
her  initials.  The  result  was  very 
quaint  and  reminded  one  of  the  old 


Embroidered  Satin  Roll 
Pillow 

(Illustrated  on  [age  30) 

This  elaborate  black  satin  pil¬ 
low  is  27  inches  long  from  cord 
to  cord.  The  embroidery  work 
looks  as  if  a  great  deal  of  labor  were 
required,  but  it  is  really  swift  work 
for  the  effect  obtained.  Narrow  taf¬ 
feta  embroidery  ribbon  is  used  for 
most  of  the  work,  each  stitch  of  the 
ribbon  forming  a  leaf  or  petal  of 
flower.  The  leaves  are  of  green,  the 
roses  of  two  shades  of  ro%e  and  the 
forget-me-nots  of  pale  blue.  The 
straight  lines  are  of  green,  prefer¬ 
ably  of  a  lighter  shade  than  that 
used  for  the  leaves.  All  these  are 
of  shaded  ribbons.  Thin  gold  thread 
in  outline  stitch  may  be  added 
along  the  selvedges  to  fasten  these 
straight  bands  to  the  satin,  or  they 
may  be  worked,  as  shown  on  the  il¬ 
lustration,  in  self-colored  silk.  The 
bow-knots  are  of  blue  fiber  silk 
worked  in  French  embroidery  and 
require  more  wmrk  than  any  other 
part  of  the  pillow.  Tiny  gold  beads 
in  groups  of  four  form  three  groups 
dividing  the  circle  of  leav'es.  Use 
yellow  and  green  embroidery  silk 
for  centers  and  stems.  If  a  roll  pil¬ 
low  cannot  be  bought,  take  an  ob¬ 
long  or  square  pillow,  roll  it  and 
sew  the  edges  together. 

_A  tassel  is  fastened  with  a  shirred 
bit  of  satin  and  loops  of  beads  as  a 
finish  and  the  whole  makes  a  most 
effective  pillow'  on  any  sort  of  couch 
or  davenport. 

Perforated  stamping  pattern  (No.  127)  is 
25  cents. 


style  samplers  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  worked  with  such  care  and 
pains.  The  cord  was  of  rose  col¬ 
ored  silk  as  was  also  the  cord  be¬ 
tween  the  puffed  sides  and  the  front 
of  the  bag. 

If  wash  silk  had  been  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  satin  the  whole  hag 
could  have  been  laundered.  But, 
of  course,  something  of  the  richness 
would  have  been  lost  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution. 

Bags  seem  to  be  losing  none  of 
their  popularity  and  the  bag  instead 
of  leather  purse,  still  seems  to  be 
in  vogue.  The  very  large  bags 
known  as  knitting-bags  during  the 
war,  but  in  reality  used  as  a  sort 
of  catch-all,  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
streets  any  more  except  at  summer 
resorts,  where  they  are  frankly  car¬ 
ried  as  fancy  W'ork  containers.  But 
the  small  bag  is  still  used  because 
it  will  hold  so  much. 


The  Long  and  Sh  ort  Stitch 


ONE  of  the  oldest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  stitches  in  embroidery 
and  one  that  is  most  often  used  for 
table  linen  embroidery  is  the  Tip¬ 
ping,  or  Long  and  Short  stitch.  A 
pair  of  embroidery  hoops  will  be 
most  necessary  for  good  results  in 
this  stitch. 

For  a  first  lesson  it  is  well  to 
select  a  flower  with  large,  regular 
petals.  Place  the  linen 
frame  or  hoop  and  adjust  it  tight 
as  a  drum.”  Start  the  outer  edge 
of  the  flower  by  taking  a  long  stitch 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  linen, 
slanted  from  the  tip  toward  the 
center  of  the  petal,  bring  needle  up 
again  on  the  outline,  close  to  the 
first  stitch,  and  make  a  second  stitch 
shorter  than  the  first  and  also 
slanted  toward  the  center.  The  equal 
slant  brings  the  inner  edge  of  the 
stitches  nearer  than  the  outer  edge, 
but  without  any  apparent  space  be¬ 
tween  them  at  the  outer  edge.  The 
long  and  short  stitch  is  repeated  al¬ 
ternately  until  the  outline  of  one 
half  of  a  petal  is  covered.  The  outer 
edge  will  present  a  solid  finish,  while 
at  the  inner  edge  the  stitches  will 
appear  irregular.  Now'  work  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  petal,  wuth  the 
slant  true  and  the  stitches  close  to¬ 
gether. 

There  should  be  a  regular  alterna¬ 
tion  of  long  and  short  stitches,  but 


the  length  of  the  stitches  need  not 
be  uniform,  this  is  determined  by  the 
shape  of  the  petal 
or  form  to  be  em¬ 
broidered. 

The  slant  must 
he  in  keeping  with 
the  shape  of  the 
form  to  keep  its 
outline. 

In  working  pet¬ 
als  that  appear 
folded  or  turned 
over,  slant  the 
stitch  f  r'o  m  the 
edge  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it 
would  reach  the 
center  if  the  leaf  or 
petal  were  laid  out 
flat. 

To  emh  r  o  i  d  e  r 
leaves  in  Long  and 
Short  stitch  begin 
at  the  tip  of  the 
leaf,  and  keep  the 
slant  tow'ard  the 
rib  in  the  center, 
following  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  veins. 

Work  a  folded 
leaf  same  as  a  fold¬ 
ed  petal ;  one  side 


from  the  tip  to  stem,  then  the 
other  side  likewise.  With  the  work  in 
a  frame  you  can 
use  both  hands, 
putting  the  needle 
through  with  the 
right  and  taking  it 
out  with  the  left. 

The  Solid  Kens¬ 
ington  stitch  is 
used  w'here  flow¬ 
ers,  leaves  and 
other  forms  are 
worked  solid.  Its 
first  step  is  the 
same  as  the  Long 
and  Short  stitch, 
and  the  filling  in 
is  done  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  stitch.  The 
work  is  begun  as 
already  described, 
but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  down 
the  sides  as  far  as 
when  the  form  is 
t  i  p  p  ed  only.  If 
the  flow'er  is  to  be 
shaded  use  the 
lightest  shade  at 
the  outer  edge. 
Bring  the  needle 
through  from  un¬ 


derneath,  in  a  line  with  tip  of  center 
of  the  petal  and  at  a  point  about  1-3 
the  length  of  the  outer  stitch  from 
the  edge.  Now  work  a  long  stitch 
toward  the  center,  bring  the  needle 
up  close  to  this  stitch,  but  a  little 
further  from  the  edge,  and  take  it 
dowm  the  same  distance  below  its 
end.  Continue  this  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  petal  and  then  w'ork  the  other 
half  the  same  w'ay.  Both  edges  will 
be  uneven,  but  the  shades  will  be 
beautifully  blended.  The  stitches 
must  lap  well  over  those  in  the 
row  preceding,  so  as  to  gain  the 
rich,  heavy  effect,  which  is  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  solid  embroidery.  If  a  third 
or  fourth  shade  of  silk  is  reciuired 
to  fill  the  petals,  these  stitches  are 
put  in  the  same  as  those  of  the 

second  row,  but  the  lower  edge  of 
the  last  row  should  follow  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  petal,  the  same  as  the 

outer  edge.  When  a  petal  appears 
folded,  the  darker  shades  follow  the 
line  of  the  folds. 

When  part  of  a  form  appears  in 
shadow,  work  that  part  in  darker 
shades  than  the  parts  in  higher 
lights.  By  carrying  some  stitches  of 
the  darker  shades  farther  toward 

the  edge,  they  will  shade  with  the 
higher  lights.  If  an  entire  petal  is 
in  shadow,  begin  the  outer  edge 

with  a  second  or  third  shade  used 
in  other  petals. 
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M  ore  Embroidery  Stitcb  es 


The  Satin  Stitch  (Number  A) 
is  used  like  the  Kensington  for 
solid  forms  or  designs  but  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  shading,  and 
so  is  never  used  for  artistic  color¬ 
ing.  It  is  good  for  narrow  petals 
or  long,  narrow  leaves;  also  for 
bars.  The  stitches  may  be  worked 
straight  across  or  at  an  angle;  they 
are  close  together  and  parallel,  and 
must  be  worked  with  an  even  slant 
over  the  whole  form. 

Bring  the  needle  up  through  the 
thread  at  the  line  on  the  left-hand 
side;  carr}'  it  across  the  pattern  or 
form,  at  an  angle  or  straight,  and 
insert  the  needle  at  the  right-hand 
side.  Bring  it  through  again  close 
to  the  first  stitch,  draw  across  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  first  stitch,  and  continue  so, 

Conventional  Leaves  (Fig.  B) 
are  sometimes  worked  in  two  parts, 
the  stitches  on  one  side  being  car¬ 
ried  in  a  slant  to  the  center,  and 
then  the  opposite  side  is  embroi¬ 
dered  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
The  slant  on  both  sides  should  be 
the  same  and  the  stitches  parallel 
throughout  the  entire  form.  If  a 
leaf  is  shown  reversed,  the  slant 
must  be  altered  to  conform  to  the 
outline  of  the  leaf,  but  all  stitches 
in  the  reversed  part  should  be  paral¬ 
lel.  The  line  through  the  center, 
where  the  stitches  come  together, 
should  be  straight. 

Raised  Satin  Stitch  (Fig.  C) 
is  the  satin  stitch  filled  or  padded 
with  running  stitches.  These  fill¬ 
ings  must  run  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  Satin  stitch. 
Nearly  all  work  done  with  white 
cotton  is  raised  or  filled  by  padding 
stitches  before  embroidering,  and  a 
little  experience  will  soon  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  filling  required. 

Buttonhole  Stitches — T  h  e  prin¬ 
ciple  use  of  the  Buttonhole  stitch 
is  to  finish  the  edges  of  linen.  Edges 
stamped  in  scallops  or  scrolls  are 
worked  in  Solid  Buttonhole  stitch, 
to  give  a  firm,  well-wearing  finish. 
The  stitch  is  best  made  in  the  hand, 
without  the  hoop. 

Fig.  1 — To  work  the  stitch  (which 
is  made  from  left  to  right),  hold 
the  material  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  scallop  toward  you;  draw  the 
needle  up  on  the  outer  edge,  move 
the  silk  or  thread  to  the  right  and 
below  the  outer  edge  of  the  scallop, 
insert  the  needle  at  the  inner  edge, 
and  bring  up  again  at  the  outer  edge 
close  to  the  point  where  it  was  first 
inserted,  and  so  as  to  make  the 
stitch  upright. 

Fig.  2 — Sometimes,  to  give  a  rich 
effect,  the  stitch  is  raised,  by  run¬ 
ning  double  threads  lengthwise  of 
the  scallop,  with  long  stitches  on 
top  and  short  ones  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  material,  or,  the  scallops 
maj'  first  be  covered  with  chain 
stitches,  which  are  then  worked 
over  with  the  buttonhole  stitch. 

Heavy  raising  is  not  desirable  on 
scallops,  but  a  few  lines  of  stitches 
make  a  nice  body  or  filling,  besides 
adding  to  the  durability  of  the  edge. 

Fig.  3 — Long  and  Short  Button¬ 
hole  stitch  is  pretty  for  both  plain 
and  scalloped  edge  of  doilies,  scarfs 
and  centerpieces.  The  stitch  is 
made  the  same  as  the  buttonhole 
stitch  already  described,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  that  at  the  inner 
edge  the  stitches  are  of  irregular 
length,  some  being  worked  further 


into  the  material. 

Fig.  4 — Double  Buttonhole  stitch 
is  fine  for  bars  or  borders,  or  for 
strengthening  outlines ;  also  for  out¬ 
lines  in  two  colors.  To  work  this  stitch 
for  bars,  turn  the  material  so  the  lines 
will  be  horizontal,  and  beginning  at 
the  left-hand  side,  work  the  usual 
buttonhole  stitch  from  the  upper 
line,  to  a  few  threads  above  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  inclosed  space.  Take  the 
next  stitch  from  the  lower  line  to  a 
few  threads  below  the  center,  work 
alternately  from  upper  and  lower 
line,  with  the  loop  of  each  stitch  a 
few  threads  from  the  center,  and  the 
effect  will  be  as  pictured.  Figure  5 
shows  the  other  form  of  this  stitch. 

Figures  6  and  7 — For  the  Brier 
Stitch  (Feather  or  Cat  Stitch)  — 
Bring  the  needle  up  through  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  point  farthest  from  you, 
take  a  short  slanting  stitch  in  the 
direction  in  which  you  are  working, 
and  move  the  silk  below  the  point 
of  the  needle,  so  as  to  form  the  loop 
of  the  buttonhole  stitch,  when  the 
needle  is  drawn  through.  Make  the 
second  stitch  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  on  which  you  are  work¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  will  be  the  reverse  of 
the  first  stitch,  forming  the  button¬ 
hole  loop,  and  continue  as  before. 
Several  stitches  may  be  made  in  the 
one  direction  before  reversing  or 
working  on  the  opposite  side. 

Fig.  8 — The  Blanket  Stitch  is  a 
simple  form  of  buttonhole  stitch, 
used  on  edges  that  are  to  be  fringed. 
Draw  a  few  threads  of  the  material, 
and  work  the  stitch  along  the  edge. 

Fig.  9 — The  Ladder  Stitch  is  used 
for  working  bars.  Each  line  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  slanting  buttonhole 
stitch,  worked  over  a  cord  or  out¬ 
line,  and  placed  so  that  the  button¬ 
hole  loops  are  toward  each  other 
The  two  lines  are  then  connected  by 
fine  upright  rows  of  outline  or  over¬ 
casting  stitches. 

Fig.  10 — The  Mexican  Stitch  is  a 
fine  form  of  blanket  stitch  used 
sometimes  to  outline  a  design  in 
connection  with  conventional  em¬ 
broidery. 

Fig.  11 — The  Eyelet  Stitch  is  used 
to  work  a  tiny  hole  in  embroidery 
made  with  a  stilleto.  It  is  a  very 
close,  fine  buttonhole  stitch. 

Fig.  12 — The  Lace  Stitch  shows 
another  form  of  buttonhole  stitch. 
It  is  made  by  working  first  a  row  of 
blanket  stitches,  across  the  space  to 
be  covered,  working  from  left  to 
right  and  with  the  loops  quite  loose. 
To  make  the  second  row.  insert  the 
point  of  the  needle  over  the  loop 
above  and  draw  the  loop  down  to 
form  a  point,  in  bringing  up  the 
needle  as  shown.  Continue  to  work 
as  directed,  until  the  last  row,  which 
is  finished  as  the  first  in  blanket 
stitch.  For  convenience  each  alter¬ 
nate  row  may  be  worked  from  right 
to  left. 

Fig,  13 — The  Fish  Net  Stitch  may 
be  employed  the  same  as  the  lace 
stitch,  and  its  first  row  is  also  in 
blanket  stitch. 

The  first  stitch  of  the  second  row 
is  also  in  blanket  stitch,  but  the 
other  stitches  of  this  row  are  made 
through  the  loop  of  the  one  above 
instead  of  through  the  material.  The 
first  and  last  stitch  of  each  row, 
however,  must  be  fastened  through 
the  material.  The  final  row  of  this 
stitch  is  also  one  of  blanket  stitch. 


BLANKET  STITCH 


/MEXICAN 

STITCH. 
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A 

Cross  Stitcli 
Centerpiece 


Household  linens  in  cross 
stitch  designs  are  delightful 
alike  to  the  novice  and  the 
more  experienced  housewife. 

This  model  was  all  done  in  one 
shade  of  mercerized  embroidery 
cotton  size  No.  5  Perle. 

The  shade  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
depending  on  the  predominating 
shade  of  the  other  decorations  of 
the  dining  room.  These  cottons 
come  in  a  variety  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  colors. 

The  scallop  is  padded  with  soft 
white  padding  cotton  and  button¬ 
holed  in  white  No.  5  Perle  cotton. 

For  the  beginner  in  this  work  but 
one  rule  is  necessary:  always  make 
the  first  stitch  of  your  work  from 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  upward, 
then  the  cross  stitch  will  have  to  lie 
in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the 
work  is  finished  the  top  stitches  will 
all  slant  in  the  same  direction. 

Perforated  stamping  pattern  (No.  106), 
50  cents. 

M  ore  Stitcli  es 

Couching  Stitches 

To  get  the  very  best  results  by 
simple  stitches,  and  as  an  effective 
means  of  covering  large  designs  or 
forms,  these  stitches  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory.  The  work  is  best 
done  over  a  frame  or  hoop. 

'  Diaper  Couching 

This  stitch  is  the  most  serviceable 
form  of  couching.  It  is  made  by 
taking  a  long  stitch  diagonally 
across  the  design  to  be  worked, 
then  one  at  a  distance  of  1-8  to  1-4 
inch  and  continued  in  this  way 
across  the  space.  Then  cross  these 


COSAL  STtrCH 

lines  diagonally,  with  other  similar 
lines;  at  equal  distances,  until  the 
space  is  covered. 

Now  with  a  group  of  short 
stitches  in  self  or  contrasting  color, 
tack  down  these  long  stitches,  at  the 
intersections,  with  a  cross  or  single 
stitch.  When  each  crossing  or  inter¬ 


section  is  tacked,  the  entire  form  or 
design  is  to  be  outlined.  This  work 
is  quickly  done  and  effective,  and 
good  for  large  centers  on  conven¬ 
tional  flowers,  and  for  open  places 
in  fancy  forms  such  as  scrolls  or 
curves. 


If  the  space  is  first  covered  with 
Satin  stitch  and  then  finished  with 
the  couching,  the  effect  is  rich  and 
lovely.  W’hen  the  couching  is  added, 
a  large  space  may  l)e  worked  in 


Satin  stitch,  for  the  couching  holds 
the  long  stitches  firmly  in  place. 
( Diagram  No.  19.) 

By  making  intersecting  lines  in 
Kensington  Outline  stitch,  and  add¬ 
ing  little  cross  stitches  at  the  inter¬ 
sections,  an  effect  like  couching  may 
be  obtained.  This  plan  is  good  on 

FRENCH  KNOT 

WITH  5T£A\ 


fine  table  linen,  where  careful  execu¬ 
tion  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
broad,  bold  effects. 

Outline  Couching 

This  stitch  is  the  plainest  form 


of  couching;  in  this  several  threads 
are  laid  to  follow  the  outline  of  the 
design,  and  are  held  in  place  by  a 
short  stitch  across  the  threads.  (Fig. 
20.) 


This  stitch  is  most  employed  to 
cover  the  edge  of  a  material  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  under  fabric. 

Twisted  Couching 

This  stitch  is  also  used  for 
outlining.  In  this  stitch  the  threads 


follow  the  plain  outline  of  the  form, 
and  the  second  thread  of  the  same 
silk,  of  self  or  a  contrasting  color 
is  twisted  over  it  and  caught  to  the 
under  fabric,  at  the  point  where  it 
comes  beneath  the  straight  strand. 
(Fig.  21.) 


Coral  Stitch 

A  fancy  outline  stitch,  is  similar 
to  the  Briar  stitch,  and  is  made  on 
one  side  of  the  outline.  The  stitch 


is  made  with  the  buttonhole  loop 
and  the  point  of  the  needle  is  drawn 
up  each  time  right  on  the  outline. 
(Fig.  14.)  This  stitch  worked  al¬ 
ternately  on  both  sides  of  the  out¬ 
line,  is  called  Double  Coral  and  it 
varies  from  the  Briar  stitch  in  that 
the  center  line  is  straight.  (Fig.  15.) 


This  stitch  is  used  for  flower 
centers,  and  for  seed  representa¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  it  is  made  with  a 
single  thread,  and  again  with  two 
Continued  on  Page  tS 
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Mad  eira 

Eyelet  and  French  embroidery 
are  combined  for  the  type  of 
work  known  as  Madeira,  which 
is  most  effective  when  worked  on 
heavy  linen  for  table  use.  The  36- 
inch  round  centerpiece  shown  here 
is  part  of  a  set,  the  patterns  includ¬ 
ing  also  a  long  sideboard  scarf,  22 
by  54  inches,  and  napkin  18  inches 
square. 

For  Madeira  embroidery,  with  a 
little  patient  practice  one  can  make 
her  work  so  nearly  perfect  that  it 
resembles  machine  work.  Make  the 
eyelets  slowly  at  first.  Speed  comes 
gradually  with  practice.  Run  the 
stitches  on  the  stamping  before  the 
eyelet  is  pierced,  then  cut  the  linen 
in  both  directions  unless  the  eyelet 
is  very  small,  then  pierce  with  a 
bone  stiletto  and  whip  over  the  edge 
with  small,  even  stitches,  close  to¬ 
gether,  but  not  overlapping. 

The  model  is  worked  mostly  in 
eyelets,  only  the  small  leaves,  a  few 
dots  and  the  stems  are  made  solid, 
therefore,  very  little  padding  is  used. 
If  more  heavy  work  is  preferred,  the 
five  petalled  flowers  can  be  made  in 
French  embroidery  with  an  eyelet 
for  the  center,  instead  of  the  oblong 
eyelets  and  the  solid  dot  for  the 
center.  The  bowknots  are  also  made 
in  open  work,  being  done  in  Italian 
cut-work.  This  sounds  difficult,  but 
in  reality,  it  is  only  buttonholing. 

The  bars  across  the  ribbon  are 
made  first.  Run  the  thread  along 
the  stamping  and  fasten  with  one 
back  stitch  at  the  start  of  the  ba*', 
cross  to  the  opposite  stamping,  run 
back  and  forth  three  times,  then  us¬ 
ing  these  threads  as  a  foundation, 
buttonhole  over  them  with  even 


stitches,  without  catching  the  linen, 
run  thread  along  stamping  to  the 
next  bar  and  continue. 

Make  a  line  of  runniiip-  stitches 
along  both  sides  of  the  stamping 
and  with  sharp  pointed  scissors,  cut 
the  linen  from  under  these  bars  and 
cover  as  for  a  long  eyelet. 

Perforated  stamping  pattern  of  center- 
piece  (No.  107)  35c;  scarf  to  match  (No. 
108)  25c;  napkin  to  match  (No.  109)  10c. 

Fig.  22 — Brick  Couching  is  worked 
by  laying  rows  of  silk  or  thread,  or 
cord,  parallel  along  the  form  or 
space  to  be  covered,  and  tacking 
them  in  place  with  cross  stitches, 
alternating  this  in  each  succeeding 
row. 

This  stitch  is  good  for  conven¬ 
tional  designs. 

Forms  of  Fancy  Couching  are 
effective,  handsome,  various.  One 
of  these,  the  Diaper  Couching,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  fancy  couching  are 
obtained  by  the  securing  stitches. 

Fig.  23 — Diamond  Couching  is 
like  the  diaper  couching,  but  the 
thread  are  crossed  more  on  the 
slant,  to  form  spacing  in  diamond 
shapes,  between  the  lines.  The  in¬ 
tersecting  lines  are  tacked  down  by 
short  single  or  cross  stitches. 

Fig.  24 — Diagonal  Couching  has 
the  silk  laid  in  close  parallel  lines, 
but  with  no  crossing  or  intersec¬ 
tions.  The  tacking  stitches  are 
placed  to  form  diagonal  lines  over 
the  space  to  be  covered. 

Fig.  25 — Weave  or  Basket  Couch¬ 
ing:  In  the  raised  couching  stitches 
the  threads  of  silk  are  laid  over 
cords  and  secured  with  short 
stitches.  The  diagrams  given  here 
show  the  method;  other  patterns 
may  be  designed  by  the  worker.  To 
make  this  stitch,  lay  rows  of  linen 
cord  parallel  in  straight  lines  across 

the  space  to  be  covered,  tacking 
them  in  place  with  little  stiches. 
Then  lay  the  silks  to  cover  these 
cords  (two  threads  together)  in 
parallel  lines,  at  right  angles  to  the 
cords.  Tack  these  silk  threads  with 
a  short  stitch  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  and  then  between  every 
second  row  of  the  cords  covered; 
drawing  the  silk  close  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  between  the  cords,  and  tack¬ 
ing  over  the  two  strands  of  silk. 
Secure  the  next  two  threads  of  silk 
likewise,  but  alternate  the  short 
tacking  stitch  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  shown. 

The  entire  space  should  be  worked 
in  this  way;  the  ends  of  the  silks 
fastened  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the 
linen  cords  cut  close  to  the  pattern 
edge. 

Fig.  26 — Vandyke  or  “V”  Couch¬ 


ing:  This  stitch  worked  in  one  row, 
forms  a  pretty  border;  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rows,  placed  close  together, 
a  solid  surface  may  be  covered. 
Alark  the  space  to  be  worked  with 
two  light  lines,  parallel,  and  lay  the 
linen  cord  in  points  from  one  side 
to  the  other  of  the  enclosed  space. 
Lay  two  threads  of  the  silk  length¬ 
wise  of  this  space,  tack  them  with 
short  stitches  on  each  side  of  the 
cord  and  where  they  cross  it.  Draw 
the  silk  close  to  the  material,  leav¬ 
ing  the  outline  of  the  cord  in  relief. 
Fill  the  space  with  silk  threads  two 
at  a  time,  and  when  all  are  tacked, 
the  Vandyke  effect  will  be  apparent. 

Fig.  27 — Block  Couching:  This  is 
a  stitch  that  is  good  for  backgrounds 
or  filling,  in  elaborate  work.  First 
lay  the  silk  in  parallel  rows,  then 
work  over  it  to  form  squares  or 
blocks,  the  size  of  which  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  space  between  the 
parallel  rows  of  the  silk,  which  in 
turn  should  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  space  to  be  filled,  and 
also  by  the  class  of  work. 

Fig.  28 — Frill  Weave  Couching: 
This  stitch  will  make  a  nice  border 
and  a  fine  finish  for  elegant  work. 
It  is  made  over  a  cord,  the  silk  be¬ 
ing  worked  back  and  forth  across 
the  cord,  forming  an  undulated  edge 
on  each  side.  Two  threads  of  silk 
are  placed  together  at  one  time,  and 
each  thread  is  tacked  to  position  on 
both  sides  of  the  cord. 

Seed  Stitch  (not  illustrated)  is  a 
running  stitch,  long  and  short,  with 
the  short  stitches  on  top  and  long 
ones  under  the  material,  giving 
something  the  effect  of  flat  French 
knots.  Used  for  semi-filling  where 
solid  stitch  is  not  desired. 

Fig  29 — The  Overlap  Stitch  is  the 
long  and  short  stitch  adapted  to  a 
curved  line  or  service.  It  should  be 
worked  on  a  frame  or  hoop.  When 
scrolls  or  tendrils  are  made  in  raised 
solid  work,  this  stitch  is  better  than 
outlining. 

To  make  the  stitch:  Bring  the 
needle  up  at  the  extreme  end  of  a 
curved  line  and  insert  it  on  the  line 
one-half  inch  in  front,  making  a 
long  stitch.  Then  bring  the  needle 
to  the  right  side  again  on  the  line 
and  a  bit  in  advance  of  where  it  first 
was  inserted,  then  carry  it  down  the 
line  a  bit  above  the  finish  of  the 
first  stitch,  but  crossing  it.  For  the 
third  stitch  bring  the  needle  through 
again — on  the  line  ahead  of  the 
second  stitch  and  crossing  it.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  until  the  curve  is  covered; 
if  beyond  the  curve  there  is  a 
straight  part,  cover  with  satin 
stitch.  This  stitch  is  especially 
useful  on  heavy  embroidery,  on 


Embroidery 

cushions,  portieres  and  on  heavy 
dresses. 

M  ore  Stitcbes 

Continued  from  Page  37 

colors  or  shades  of  silk  or  thread. 

To  make  the  knot,  draw  the 
needle  through  the  upper  side  of  the 
material,  hold  it  with  the  right  hand, 
and  take  hold  of  the  silk  with  the 
left,  near  the  material,  and  wind  it 
around  the  needle,  two  or  three 
times.  (Fig.  16.)  Then  bring  the 
point  of  the  needle  through  the 
material  again,  close  to  the  point 
where  it  was  inserted,  draw  the 
wound  svlk  close  around  it,  and 
push  the  needle  through.  In 
order  to  keep  the  silk  from  uncoil¬ 
ing,  hold  it  close  to  the  material 
with  the  left  hand,  while  drawing 
the  free  thread  through.  When  the 
the  free  thread  through. 

The  French  knot  may  also  be 
made  with  a  short  stem  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  complete  stamen  of  a 
flower.  (Fig.  17.)  To  work  this 
stitch,  bring  the  silk  up  at  the 
point  which  shall  be  the  end  of 
the  stem  attached  to  the  flower, 
wind  the  silk  about  the  needle  as 
before,  but  insert  the  needle  at  the 
end  of  the  stitch,  and  hold  the  por¬ 
tion  so  wound,  until  the  silk  is  all 
drawn  through. 

Stem  Stitch 

This  stitch  is  used  where  an  out¬ 
line  stitch  heavier  than  the  Ken¬ 
sington  outline  is  required  and 
when  the  long  and  short  stitch  is 
too  heavy.  The  stitch  is  formed  by 
a  row  of  short  stitches  set  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  placed  slantingly. 


For  Imtrucf, om  on  the  MMng  of  Tins  Doil,  on, I  Pillow  Roll  See  Poge  3S 
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Clothing  and  Good  Taste 

Good  taste  in  choice  of  one’s 
clothing  is  not  always  inborn, 
but  many  a  woman  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  appreciation  of  her  own 
style  needs  through  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  comparison  of  various  ef¬ 
fects.  The  woman  lacking  in  quick 
appreciation  should  make  a  study  of 
others,  especially  of  strangers  con¬ 
cerning  whom  no  personal  feeling 
can  influence  judgment.  Make  a 
quick  survey  of  their  costumes,  not¬ 
ing  whether  style,  color  and  cut  en¬ 
hance  or  detract  from  the  wearer’s 
appearance.  Realize  that  clothes  are 
the  background  for  personality  and 
note  whether,  on  the  people  you 
meet,  they  perform  their  function 
satisfactorily. 

If  a  style  is  good,  why  is  it  good? 
If  wrong,  how  better  it?  Analj'ze 
effects.  Realize  that  the  mere  change 
of  color  near  the  face  maj'  turn  an 
unbecoming  frock  to  a  becoming 
one;  that 'the  change  of  the  angle  at 
which  a  hat  is  worn  may  alter  the 
entire  appearance  of  the  wearer;  that 
a  hat  may  be  a  very  becoming  one, 
3'et  spoil  the  effect  of  an  entire  cos¬ 
tume  if  it  and  the  gown  do  not  har¬ 
monize. 

A  little  studj’  of  effect  obtained, 
and  mistakes  made  bj"  others,  will 
gradually  train  your  own  taste  and 
if  you  also  acquire  a  few  simple  rules 
concerning  the  style  and  good  taste 
and  will  apply  these  to  your  own 
costuming  the  results  will  paj"  a 
hundred  fold,  not  merely  in  greater 
satisfaction,  but  also  because  the 
principles  of  good  taste  once  learned 
and  applied  results  may  be  obtained 
at  far  less  expenditure  of  both 
money  and  effort.  You  will  know 
what  you  want  and  how  to  attain 
the  desired  results  and  will  not  waste 
effort  in  the  concoction  of  hats  and 
gowns  that  fail  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  but  “must  be  worn  now 
they’re  made.’’ 

None  of  us  are  so  beautiful  that 
we  need  take  no  heed  to  our  appear¬ 
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ance.  In  a  world  where  beauty  is  a 
joy,  why  not  make  ourselves  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible?  This  is  not 
mere  vanity,  but  a  combination  of 
hard  business  sense  and  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  In  business 
both  men  and  women  find  that  a 
trim,  attractive  appearance  helps 
predispose  their  customers  or  fel¬ 
low-workers  towards  them  and  all 
through  life  we  find  our  eyes  pleased 
and  rested  by  pleasant  objects, 
whether  these  be  well-kept  gardens, 
handsome  houses,  pictures,  vases  or 
well-groomed  women  and  men. 

Style  Selection 

Many  a  woman  who  spends 
hours  over  the  selection  of 
color  and  style  for  her  gowns,  re¬ 
jecting  alluring  frocks  because  the 
lines  are  not  becoming  to  her  own 
particular  style,  will  then  blithely 
hie  her  to  the  milliner  and  spoil  the 
entire  effect  of  her  costume  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  hat  having  style  and  effective 
coloring — but  style  and  effective  col¬ 
oring  for  a  very  different  type  of 
person  than  the  purchaser. 


Broad  Brim  with  Lace  Edge 


Just  as  a  frame  may  enhance  or 
mar  the  effect  of  a  picture,  so  a  hat 
serves  a  woman’s  face,  for  the  hat, 
if  properlj'  chosen  to  conform  with 
the  shape  of  the  face  and  head  and 
with  the  fashion  of  hairdressing 
makes  a  most  excellent  background. 

In  choosing  a  hat  we  must  bear 
in  mind  not  onlj"  becomingness  to 
the  wearer  but  also  the  occasions 
on  which  it  is  to  be  worn,  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  stj'le  tendencies 
of  the  time.  Let  us  consider  each 
of  these  factors  in  turn. 

Becomingness 

First  let  us  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  becomingness.  Several  fac¬ 
tors  enter  into  this  choice,  for  the 
wearer  must  place  any  hat  properly 
on  the  head  in  order  to  get  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Bear  in  mind  always 
that  your  hat  should  be  worn  low 
enough  to  frame  vour  face,  and  not 
perched  high  on  the  head  like  an 
enlarged  hair-ornament.  Many  a 
seemingly  unbecoming  hat  may  be 


made  attractive  by  drawing  the  brim 
lower  over  the  forehead  or  bj'’  in¬ 
serting  a  bandeau  to  one  side  that 
gives  the  hat  a  needed  tilt.  The 
hat’s  head  size  should  be  such  that 
it  will  rest  easily  at  the  desired  angle 
without  pressing  the  forehead,  rid¬ 
ing  up  or  being  so  loose  that  it  slips 
over  the  brows. 

Color  is  a  predominating  factor  in 
the  choice  of  a  hat,  and  if  the  color 
is  not  becoming,  perfection  of  shape 
\vill  not  save  appearance.  Some¬ 
times  a  none  too  suitable  color  may 
be  used  on  the  top  of  a  hat  if  the 
facing  or  trimming  near  the  base  of 
the  hat  be  made  of  a  becoming 
shade. 
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Sailor  Model  of  Beaver 

The  Right  Hat 

IN  considering  the  occasions  on  which 
a  hat  is  to  be  worn  a  woman 
must  also  remember  the  number  of 
hats  she  may  have  at  any  one  time. 
If  the  season’s  hats  are  limited  to 
one  or  two  (as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  us)  they  must  have  style  enough 
for  any  use,  but  that  style  should 
be  rather  a  plain,  tailored  one,  so 
that  they  will  not  impress  the  eye  of 
their  beholder  by  their  individualitj’- 
and  conspicuousness.  Rather,  the 
hats  themselves  should  make  rather 
a  neutral  impression,  the  onlooker 
getting  only  a  feeling  that  the  wearer 
is  becomingly  hatted.  Brilliant 
tones,  striking  ornaments  or  extreme 
shapes  are  not  for  the  woman  who 
“lives  in  one  hat”  for  the  season. 
The  moderate  sized  or  small  hat  is 
best  unless  the  large  hat  may  be 
bought  also,  since  for  daily  wear  an 
extreme  style  is  not  always  in  place, 
while  the  smaller  sizes  are  never  out 
of  place. 

In  regard  to  choice  according  to 
season,  we  find  difficulty  in  making 
any  definite  statement,  since  straws 
appear  early  in  spring,  and  then,  be¬ 
fore  summer  is  j'et  in  full  swing,  the 
taffeta  or  satin  hat  is  in  vogue.  Even 
here  the  careful  purchaser  has  cer¬ 
tain  rules.  The  straw  hats  shown 
while  winter  still  holds  our  northern 
cities  are  really  displayed  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  women  who  are 


planning  late  winter  sojourns  in  the 
south,  where  spring  is  already  ap¬ 
pearing.  These  hats  are  not  meant 
for  women  who  must  remain  north, 
nor  are  they  bought  and  worn  be¬ 
fore  snow  has  stopped  flying,  by 
women  of  the  best  taste.  As  the 


milliners  say,  they  cannot  refuse  a 
sale  to  a  j^oung  woman  who  de¬ 
mands  a  straw  hat  in  January  and 
as  their  well-meant  hints  as  to  the 
real  use  of  these  hats  may  cause  of¬ 
fense  they  make  the  sales,  despite 
honest  regrets  at  so  doing. 

For  the  women  who  has  but  one 
hat  for  summer  and  one  for  winter 
a  really  well-tailored  satin  or  taffeta 
hat  for  between  seasons  (depending 
on  the  style  of  the  moment)  serves 
as  alternate  all  the  year  round.  For 
traveling  such  a  hat  is  ideal,  as  good 
brushing  with  a  soft  brush  to  re¬ 
move  dust,  followed  by  a  light 
sponging  with  benzine,  gasoline  or 
(if  the  hat  is  not  blue)  with  am¬ 
monia  and  water  will  remove  spots 
and  freshen  the  material. 

Color  and  Material 

COLOR  bears  a  share  in  seasonable¬ 
ness.  A  lace  hat  (when  lace  is  in 
style)  looks  well  in  summer,  but,  as 
a  rule,  only  the  dark  shades  of  lace 
serve  in  the  daytime  in  winer  and 
then  are  suitable  only  for  dress  wear. 
In  the  same  way,  a  straw  hat  may 
be  worn  much  later  in  the  season  if 
of  dark  color  than  can  a  hat  in  deli¬ 
cate  tints.  Since  hat  dyes,  all  ready 
for  use,  have  come  on  the  market, 
many  a  woman  purposely  chooses  a 
light  colored  straw  for  spring  and 
then  dyes  her  hat  when  it  becomes 
soiled  or  the  season  grows  too  late 
for  delicate  tints.  Fabric  hats  also 
may  be  dyed  with  special  prepara¬ 
tions  and  thus  serve  for  longer  time 
and  through  different  seasons. 

“I’d  rather  have  a  hat  a  little  less 
becoming  than  have  it  conspicuously 
out  of  st3'le,”  said  a  woman  who  was 
noted  for  her  excellent  taste.  “Peo¬ 
ple  note  general  effect  rather  than 
individual  detail,”  she  explained, 
“and  so,  if  you  give  the  impression 
of  being  well  dressed,  the3"  get  the 
effect  of  your  smartness,  while  a 
ver3'  much  out-of-date  garment 
makes  them  think  3^011  ‘a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  dowdy’  rather  than  a  woman  who 
is  individual  in  style.  Only  those 
who  emplo3'  the  most  exclusive  and 
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artistic  modistes  can  afford  to  wan¬ 
der  far  from  the  prevailing  modes 
without  looking  badly  dressed.  The 
secret  of  good  dressing  lies  in 
studying  the  more  conservative  of 
prevailing  styles,  choosing  those  just 
coming  in  rather  than  those  that 
have  passed  the  height  of  their  pop¬ 
ularity,  and  then  making  slight  mod¬ 
ifications  to  suit  individual  needs. 
And,  of  course,  as  several  styles  are 
always  being  used,  avoid  those  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  your  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  never  buying  ultra-large 
hats  if  you  are  short,  or  high  rolling 
brims  with  high  side  brimmings  if 
you  are  a  bit  over-tall  and  slender. 
If  you  will  use  common  sense  with 
your  choice  of  style  and  always  con¬ 
sider  becomingness,  the  results 
won't  be  far  wrong.” 

There  you  have  the  philosophy  of 
choosing  gowns  as  well  as  hats,  for 
both  are  meant  as  an  emphasis  of 
the  wearer’s  personality  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  over-conspicuous, 
just  as  a  frame  enhances  but  does 
not  overshadow  the  picture  it  sur¬ 
rounds. 

Standard  Hat  Shapes 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  four 
types  of  hats  from  which  to 
choose,  since  these  are  always  in 
vogue,  although  each  season  sees 
the  form  slightly  modified. 

The  toque,  or  brimless  cap  shape 
and  the  medium  brimmed  sailor  are 
the  two  main  forms  form  which  all 
shapes  are  developed,  and  these  two 
are  almost  universally  becoming 
when  modified  to  fit  individual  needs. 
Some  women  need  the  plain  toque; 
others  require  a  twist  of  trimming 
(possibly  of  self-material)  in  order 
to  get  a  little  greater  width  and  still 
others  find  a  toque  satisfactory  only 
if  worn  tipped  to  one  side  or  trim¬ 
med  to  give  a  side  height.  In  the 
same  way  the  sailor  shape  may  be 
too  severe  for  many  faces,  but  a 
shirred  lining,  an  edge  of  horsehair. 


malines  or  other  semi-transparent 
material,  or  a  slight  bend  in  the  too- 
severely  straight  edge  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

The  two  other  usual  hat  shapes 
are  variations  of  the  toque  and 
sailor,  for  the  turban  is  a  toque  with 
close  turned  brim,  while  the  broad 
brimmed  hat  has  both  top  and  brim 
in  exaggreated  sailor  form. 

In  selecting  a  shape,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  broad  brim,  especially  if  it 
droops,  inclines  to  lessen  the  ap¬ 
parent  height  of  the  wearer,  while 
the  brim  turned  up  on  one  side  or 
trimming  set  high  to  the  side  and  a 
bit  towards  the  back  will  make  the 
wearer  look  taller.  At  the  same 
time,  many  a  petite  figure  looks  well 
in  a  broad  brimmed  hat  not  over¬ 
loaded  with  trimming.  Having  the 
crown  higher  on  one  side  than  the 
other  also  serves  to  add  height. 
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When  buying  a  hat,  try  it  on  be¬ 
fore  a  full  length  mirror  if  possible, 
and  wear  the  costume  with  which  it 
is  to  go,  so  that  the  general  effect 
is  obtained  and  any  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  may  be  made  to  improve  the 
effect. 

A  woman  with  a  long,  narrow  face 
should  never  wear  a  hat  with  a  high 
point,  but  should  choose  a  fairly 
wide  brim,  calculated  to  accentuate 
width  and  cast  and  shortening 
shadow  when  worn  tilted  over  the 
face.  Reversing  this  rule,  the  round- 
faced  woman  must  never  wear  a  hat 
too  far  over  the  face.  She  should 
avoid  a  shape  narrower  than  the 
head  and  will  find  a  brim  turned  up 
in  front  adds  to  the  apparent  length 
of  the  face.  But  if  she  happens  to 
have  a  tip-tilted  nose,  let  her  beware 
of  the  upturned  front  on  her  hat! 

Rules  of  costuming  are  not  inflex¬ 
ible  and  many  a  woman  finds  she 
can  wear  a  style  not  usually  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  to  her  type. 

The  prevailing  mode  of  hair  dress¬ 
ing  has  much  bearing  on  the  choice 
of  a  hat;  seldom  does  an  altogether 
out-of-date  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
accord  wiht  current  hat  styles. 
Veils  are  an  added  factor  in  making 


a  hat  becoming,  and  both  the  mesh 
and  method  of  draping  must  be 
studied  to  arrive  at  the  best  effects. 

Color  Effects 

Blondes,  having  bright  color¬ 
ing,  can  wear  the  more  delicate 
shades,  while  the  deeper  and  richer 
colors  best  become  the  brunette. 
When,  for  any  reason,  an  unbecorn- 
ing  color  is  used,  , combine  with  it 
some  very  becoming  color  and  let 
the  latter  be  utilized  near  the  face. 
Many  women  who  prefer  black  hats, 
yet  find  them  unbecoming,  over¬ 
come  this  handicap  by  adding  a  fac¬ 
ing  or  trimming  of  some  more  be¬ 
coming  color. 

Be  sure  that  the  chosen  color 
looks  well  against  both  the  hair  and 
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the  skin.  Often  the  matching  of 
eyes  or  hair  will  give  best  results. 

The  following  analysis  of  colors 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  making  a  choice. 

White:  Looks  best  next  a  fresh, 
rosy  skin,  but  is  not  good  for  the 
sallow,  pale  or  faded  complexion. 
The  latter  should  bring  facings  or 
trimmings  of  becoming  tints  next 
the  face  when  wearing  a  white  hat. 

Black:  Black  whitens  the  skin, 
but  is  unbecoming  to  extreme  bru¬ 
nettes.  Blondes  need  a  dull  black, 
while  for  brunettes  a  glossy  black 
is  more  effective. 

Red  and  Orange:  These  are  colors 
for  the  brunette,  the  contrast  with 
the  skin  and  hair  of  the  wearer  en¬ 
riching  the  tints  of  both  fabric  and 
wearer.  A  touch  of  orange  is  fre¬ 
quently  becoming  to  the  clear¬ 
skinned  blonde.  Bright  red  brings 
out  any  greenish  tint  in  the  skin 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  unbecoming  to  the 
auburn  haired  person. 

Pink:  May  be  worn  by  brunettes 
and  less  brilliantly  colored  blondes. 

Yellow:  This  is  also  a  color  for 
brunettes,  the  orange  tints  in  their 
coloring  neutralizing  the  yellow. 
However,  certain  types  of  high  col¬ 
ored  blondes  look  extremely  well  in 
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the  more  delicate  yellow  tints. 

Blue:  Light  blue  is  becoming  to 
the  blonde,  while  darker  shades  may 
be  worn  by  all  except  extreme  bru¬ 
nettes  or  those  with  sallow  skin.  In 
the  lighter  shades,  brunettes  can 
more  often  wear  the  greenish  blues 
than  those  verging  on  the  pastelle 
or  Copenhagen  shades.  In  selecting 
and  matching  blue  remember  it  is 
the  hardest  of  all  colors  to  match 
under  artificial  light. 

Violet,  Lavender  and  Purple: 
These  colors  are  not  becoming  to 
many  people.  The  violet  shades  and 
lavender  make  the  skin  look  yellow¬ 
ish  unless  the  complexion  has  a  very 
rich  tone.  Purple  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  an  “old”  color  and  is  used 
by  elderly  women,  the  red  shades 
being  more  becoming  for  the  bru¬ 
nette  and  amethyst  for  the  blonde. 
Like  the  brilliant-toned  reds,  purple 
is  a  striking  color  and  not  restful  in 
effect,  so  should  be  selected  but  sel¬ 
dom  by  the  woman  who  has  a  very 
limited  wardrobe. 

Brown  and  Tan:  As  a  rule  these 
colors  look  best  on  the  woman 
whose  eyes  are  brown  and  who  has 
red  or  auburn  hair,  or  who  has 
clear,  rich  coloring.  The  very  yel¬ 
lowish  shades  are  often  more  be¬ 
coming  than  the  olive-browns  or 
fawn  tints,  the  latter  needing  a 
strongly  contrasting  trimminig  color 
to  make  the  garment  effective. 

Green:  Pale  green  looks  well  on 
either  blonde  or  brunette  or  on  the 
auburn-haired  woman,  provided  she 
has  a  fine  skin  and  delicate  coloring, 
but  the  high  colorings  look  flushed 
when  green  is  worn,  unless  very 
dark  shades  are  chosen.  Blue  green 
is  said  to  be  the  most  flattering  of 
all  colors,  bringing  out  the  soft  pink 
in  the  cheeks  of  the  wearer  and  sub¬ 
duing  yellow  tints,  so  that  the 
wearer  seems  to  have  a  pink  and 
white  complexion.  Only  the  woman 
with  florid,  bright  coloring  does  not 
look  well  in  this  color. 

Grey:  Those  with  grey  eyes  or 
grey  hair  look  well  in  this  color,  but 
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not  all  can  wear  the  same  shades, 
for  a  slightly  bluish  cast  looks  well 
on  some  women,  while  others  require 
the  yellowish  greys  or  the  taupes, 
Mdiich  have  a  definitely  brownish 
tint.  Do  not  put  a  bluish  grey  ma¬ 
terial  naer  yellowish  hair,  but  let 
the  fabric  chosen  be  a  bit  yellower 
in  tone  than  the  hair,  so  that  the 
latter  will  be  given  a  more  definitely 
white  appearance,  since  no  woman 
wants  her  white  hair  to  have  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tinge. 

Apparent  Age 

Another  factor  the  purchaser 
of  a  hat  must  bear  in  mind  is 
her  apparent  age.  And  older  woman 
can  make  herself  almost  ridiculous 
and  even  add  to  her  look  of  age  bj^ 
wearing  a  too  frivolous  hat,  while  a 
young  girl  may  buy  a  hat  far  beyond 
her  years  in  suitability.  A  woman’s 
real  age  matters  little,  but  her  ap¬ 
parent  age  must  be  considered.  The 
tired,  sharp,  prematurely  aged  face 
of  the  woman  in  the  thirties  needs 
the  same  soft  colorings  and  lines  in 
her  hat,  as  does  the  well-preserved 
woman  twenty  years  her  senior. 
Again,  many  women  retain  their 
youthful  appearance  well  into  mid¬ 
dle  age  and  may  wear  with  impunity 
the  hat  designed  for  a  much  younger 
woman.  Only  one  rule  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  when  you  wonder  whether 
a  hat  is  suitable  for  your  age:  Look 
at  yourself  as  a  stranger  might  look, 
without  any  illusions — and  the  choice 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  correct. 

Artificial  Light 

Fall  colors  look  more  or  less 
changed  under  artificial  light, 
some  of  the  darker  hues  seeming 
almost  destroyed,  purples  and  vio¬ 
lets  looking  like  browns  and  the 
blue  shades  darkened.  Green  grows 
yellower  and  red,  orange  and  yellow 
are  brightened.  This  is  the  effect 
under  gas  or  lamp  light.  The  in- 
condescent  electric  light  seems  to 
add  some  yellow  and  red  to  all  col¬ 
ors,  blue  having  a  violet  tint  and 
reddish  hues  look  yellow  and 
browner.  The  arc  light  and  Wels- 
bach  gas  mantle  add  bluish  tints  to 
all  colors. 

While  she  will  find  it  impossible  to 
choose  materials  to  suit  all  these  va¬ 
riations  any  woman  can  determine 
the  predominating  type  of  artificial 
light  used  in  her  home  and  try  out 
her  color  effects  for  evening  \year 
under  this  prevailing  type  of  light 
before  making  her  purchase. 
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WHILE  most  women  today 
prefer  buying  their  hat 
shapes  ready-made  and  doing 
their  own  draping  and  trimming  on 
these,  a  knowledge  of  pattern  cut¬ 
ting  is  useful,  especially  when  some 
shape  not  in  the  market  is  desired. 

A  few  simple  rules  are  needed  in 
cutting  patterns,  but  these  are  easily 
learned.  The  first  pattern  should  be 
cut  from  stiff  paper,  and  when  that 
has  been  satisfactorily  shaped  and 
fitted,  a  buckram  or  stiff  net  shape 
is  cut  from  the  paper  pattern.  For 
wire  frames  also  a  paper  pattern 
should  first  be  cut  and  fitted  so  that 
mistakes  may  be  rectified  easily 
without  waste  of  good  materials. 
The  measurements  required  are 


the  head  size,  diameter  of  the  brim 
from  front  to  back  and  the  extreme 
length  of  side  to  side  measure.  The 
height  and  diameter  of  the  crown 
must  also  be  taken. 

To  make  your  pattern,  cut  a  square 
of  paper  measuring  the  same  as  the 
desired  outside  diameter  of  hat.  Fold 
this  in  half  and  then  fold  again  so 
that  a  square  one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  original  sheet  is  formed.  Fold 
this  diagonally  fold  after  fold  until 
the  shortest  length  lies  on  top,  then 
cut  off  the  ends  sticking  out  beyond 
this  shortest  fold.  When  the  paper 
is  opened  you  will  have  an  almost 
perfect  circle.  For  a  brim  the  same 
width  all  around  refold,  measure 
one-sixth  of  the  desired  head  size, 
cut  off  the  ends  and  your  brim  will 
be  even.  (See  illustration.)  If  the 
brim  is  to  be  narrower  in  back  than 
in  front,  fold  the  pattern  back  a 
couple  of  inches  from  the  front,  re¬ 
fold  as  if  for  cutting  circle  and  cut 
headline. 

In  cutting  a  crown,  remember  that 


Patterns 


the  narrower  the  side  band  is  on  top 
in  comparison  with  its  bottom  line, 
the  more  curve  is  necessary,  while  a 
band  that  measures  the  same  on  top 
and  bottom  is  cut  in  a  straight 
strip.  For  obtaining  a  curved  side 
band,  fold  your  square  of  paper  as 
for  the  brim,  without  making  the 
first  two  folds  into  the  quarter-sized 
square. 

For  the  crown  let  the  diameter 
be  one-third  the  length  of  the  top 
line  of  the  side  band.  This  will 
give  a  top  slightly  smaller  than  the 
head  band.  For  a  side  band  that  is 
only  very  slightly  sloped,  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  a  circular  shape  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  use  of  a  bias  band  of 
buckram  admits  of  a  slight  stretch¬ 


Cutting  Buckram  Patterns 

ing  at  top  or  bottom  and  enough 
slope  can  be  obtained. 

For  rolling  the  brim,  cut  your  hat 
a  little  wider  at  rolled  parts  if  you 
wish  the  finished  product  to  be  the 
same  width  all  around  on  the  flat 
surface. 

For  a  slightly  rolled  brim  take 
out  darts  a  couple  of  inches  deep. 
These  are  taken  out  at  about  five- 
inch  intervals  all  around  the  hat  for 
a  full  rolled  brim,  while  if  the  turn 
is  to  be  on  the  sides  or  at  the  back 
only  the  rolled  part  has  the  darts 
taken.  For  a  turned  down  brim  cut 
a  dart  all  the  way  through  the  brim 
at  the  back.  The  style  of  hat  deter¬ 
mines  the  depth  of  cutting  the  darts; 
but  the  general  principle  once  under¬ 
stood,  the  brim  may  be  made  to  turn 
up  or  down,  according  to  any  de¬ 
sign. 

Copying  a  Hat 

TO  take  a  pattern  of  a  hat,  fasten 
a  piece  of  paper  under  the  hat 
and  trace  the  outline  with  pencil 


Turn  the  hat  over  and  indicate  with 
your  pencil  the  outline  of  the  head 
size.  Remove  paper  and  cut  on  in¬ 
dicated  lines,  being  sure  to  cut  your 
head  size  rather  too  small  than  too 
large,  since  the  former  mistake  is 
more  easily  rectified.  Pin  a  band  of 
paper  around  the  side  of  the  model 
and  get  length  and  height  marks. 
Take  off  pattern,  cut  and  replace  so 
that  any  mistakes  may  be  seen. 

Note  front  and  back  by  slight 
nicks.  Place  paper  on  the  top  of  the 
crown  and  mark  round  for  size,  then 
cut  according  to  your  marks,  with  a 
little  leeway  so  that  you  can  fold  the 
top  over  the  side  band  to  hold  it  in 
place  when  fitting. 

Cutting  the  Shape  from  the 
Pattern 

Buckram  or  stiff  nets  are  used 
for  the  usual  hat  frames  and  in 


cutting  the  shape  from  the  pattern 
place  all  the  parts  of  the  pattern 
on  the  buckram  before  cutting  so 
you  will  waste  no  material.  Place 
the  pattern  for  the  brim  on  the 
buckram  with  front  turned  towards 
the  corner;  the  side  band  on  the 
bias  and  fit  in  the  top  of  the  crown 
anywhere  it  fits  in.  The  brim 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  pattern 
on  the  outer  edge,  but  for  the  head¬ 
line  or  inner  cut,  allow  a  quarter 
inch  inside  the  pattern  line.  Cut 
small  gores  in  this  extra  quarter 
inch  and  turn  this  up  to  make  a 
foundation  for  the  crown.  The  side 
band  is  cut  close  to  the  pattern 
except  about  an  inch  extra  length 
should  be  allowed  so  there  is  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  overlap  in  fastening 
it  together. 

Wiring  a  Shape 

Get  a  good  grade  of  hat  wire  in 
making  a  shape,  the  covered  wire 
being  preferable  for  a  good  hat. 
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For  a  very  slight 
roll  to  the  brim  no 
darts  need  be  cut. 
Merely  steam  the 
edge  to  be  rolled 
and  while  damp  sew 
on  the  wire,  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  shape  de¬ 
sired  in  sewing. 

Covering  a  Buck¬ 
ram  SKape 

Lay  the  pattern  of 
the  brim  on  the 
material  with  the 
front  to  the  corner  of 


cut  to  an  exact  fit  on  the  head  after¬ 
wards,  when  it  has  been  put  in  po¬ 
sition  on  the  hat. 

Cut  the  side  band  on  the  bias,  al¬ 
lowing  a  half  inch  both  top  and 
bottom  for  hems. 

The  crown  also  must  have  a  half 
inch  extension  allowed  for  turnings. 

With  velvets  and  duvetyns  and 
with  patterned  goods  be  careful  the 
pile  of  the  former  and  pattern  on 
the  latter  run  the  same  direction  on 
all  pieces  cut. 

Fit  the  material  over  the  crown 
and  pin  in  place  on  the  brim,  cut¬ 
ting  tiny  gores  if  the  material  fulls 
too  much  on  the  overlap.  Sometimes 
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When  the  hat  shape  has  been 
cut,  sew  a  wire  around  the  edge  of 
the  brim,  using  the  buttonhole  or 
wire  stitch.  Begin  at  the  back  in 
order  to  bring  lap  at  that  point  and, 
keeping  the  wire  close  to  the  edge 
all  round,  let  it  lap  over  itself  about 
a  half  inch  and  fasten  firmly  at  the 
joining  point. 

Another  wire  should  be  sewn  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
inside  the  edge,  on  the  under  side. 
\  third  wire  is  sewn  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  brim  just  inside  of  the 
darts.  This  makes  the  head-line 
hold  firmly.  Turn  up  the  bits  that 
hold  the  crown  against  this  last 
wire.  Unless  it  is  first  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.  fasten  the  side  band  of  the 
crown  to  these  upturned  bits.  This 
depends  on  the  style  of  trimming 
and  covering  for  the  shape. 

If  the  side  band  is  to  be  fastened 
on.  do  so  with  a  firm  back-stitch, 
having  the  band  join  in  the  back. 
Next,  wire  the  top  of  the  side  band. 
Stitch  the  side  band  to  the  crown. 

For  a  curved  brim  or  crown,  over¬ 
lap  and  stitch  up  darts  with  a  firm 
back-stitch  and  sew  wires  on  only 
after  shape  is  correct. 

.After  shape  is  made,  take  strips 
of  thin  muslin  and  bind  around  the 
edge  wires  of  brim  and  crown,  as 
the  covering  material  will  lie  better 
and  there  be  less  danger  of  rust. 


the  goods.  Mark 
the  front  and  back 
of  the  brim  on  the 
material,  chalk 
around  the  head¬ 
line  and  cut  out 
a  quarter  to  a 
half  inch  beyond 
the  outer  brim 
line  and  the  same 
distance  inside 
the  headline  so 
that  sufficient 
material  is  a  1  - 
lowed  for  seams. 
The  difference  in 
extra  material  al¬ 
lowed  depends  on 
its  firmness  of 
texture,  duvetyn, 
cloth  or  any 
firmly  woven  ma¬ 
terial,  like  a  vel¬ 
vet  needing  but  a 
quarter  inch  lap- 
over  for  seams, 
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while  soft  silks  need  double  that  to 
prevent  pulling  out  in  the  working. 
To  get  the  facing,  place  the  brim 
covering  just  cut,  face  downward 
on  the  rest  of  the  material,  being 
careful  to  have  the  woof  running 
in  exactly  the  same  direction,  and 
cut  the  outer  edge  to  match.  The 
headline  should  be  cut  a  bit  smaller 
than  it  is  on  the  brim  piece  and  then 


the  material  for  both  top  and  side 
crown  can  be  cut  in  one  large  circle 
and  brought  down  to  the  brim,  while 
other  shapes  and  styles  require 
them  cut  separatel}^  but  in  either 
case,  all  extra  goods  must  be  cut  away 
after  the  top  is  caught  down  firmly. 

If  the  side  band  is  separately  cov¬ 
ered,  fit  smoothly  and  sew  over  in¬ 
to  place. 


Pin  the  upper  brim  into  place, 
taking  tiny  gores  if  too  full  near 
the  headline,  and  cat-stitch  to  the 
brim  on  the  wrong  side,  cutting 
away  any  superflous  overlappings. 

Next  pin  the  under  brim  lining 
in  place,  turning  in  the  edges.  Be¬ 
gin  at  the  back  of  the  hat  and  slip- 
stitch  the  edges  of  upper  and  under 
brim  coverings  together,  taking  a 
small  stitch  on  the  brim  above  and 
then  another  stitch  invisibly  on  the 
fold  of  the  lower  brim.  Pull  your 
thread  rather  tightly  as  you  go 
round.  If  the  covering  does  not  lie 
smoothly  on  the  edge  of  the  brim, 
your  material  has  not  been  drawn 
tightly  enough  from  the  head  to  the 
brim  and  will  have  to  be  stretched 
tighter.  When  the  edge  has  been 
sewed,  cut  out  the  headline,  leaving 
a  good  half  inch  for  turnings  in, 
cut  any  necessary  gussets  to  make 
the  material  lie  smoothly  and  fasten 
to  the  inside  of  the  hat,  which  is 
then  ready  to  have  the  trimmings 
put  on  and  the  lining  fastened  in. 

Sewing  on  Trimmings 

IN  fastening  on  heavy  ornaments, 
such  as  buttons  and  buckles, 
stitch  down  firmly  on  both  sides  as 
well  as  in  the  middle,  but  have  the 
stitches  at  the  sides  a  little  Uose 
so  the  ornament  will  not  lie  too  stiffly. 

Bows  should  be  fastened  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  needle  from  the  inside  of 
the  hat  through  the  back  part  of 
the  tie,  take  several  firm  stiches 
and  fasten  inside.  Each  loop  should 
be  placed  in  position  and  be  secured 
by  an  invisible  tie-stitch. 

Flowers  should  have  all  unnec¬ 
essary  length  of  stems  cut  off  and 
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where  these  incline  to  ravel,  turn 
up  end  and  oversew.  Then  arrange 
the  flowers  in  position  on  the  hat, 
pinning  into  place  and  tie-stitch  in¬ 
to  place.  .A  wreath  needs  to  be 
caught  in  place  every  couple  of  in¬ 
ches  using  a  loose  stitch  that  will 
not  hold  the  flowers  too  stiffly. 

Wings  and  quills  must  be  stiched 
firmly  into  position  a  few  inches 
above  the  base  and  for  a  long  quill 
a  second  fastening,  made  with  a  tie- 
stitch  may  be  needed  nearer  the  tip. 
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Hat  Linings 

Any  thin,  soft  material  that  is 
sufficiently  firm  makes  a  satis¬ 
factory  hat  lining.  Thin  silk 
looks  best  and  is  a  favorite  for  this 
purpose.  Use  a  dark  color  with  a 
dark  hat  and  white  is  best  with  a 
delicately  colored  hat.  While  the 
lining  is  not  supposed  to  show  it 
may  slip  down  a  trifle  and  though 
this  will  be  hidden  by  the  hair  if 
the  lining  is  a  fair  match  to  the 
hat,  a  strongly  contrasting  lining 
calls  undue  attention  to  itself. 

Take  a  piece  of  material  an  inch 
longer  than  the  head-size  and  cut 
a  couple  of  inches  deeper  than  the 
crown.  Turn  a  hem  along  one  side 
through  which  a  narrow  baby  rib¬ 
bon  or  tape  may  be  run  and  which 
is  drawn  up  only  after  the  lining 
is  sewed  in  and  adjusted.  In  fact, 
the  drawing  up  of  this  hem  is  about 
the  last  process  in  finishing  your 
hat.  The  other  side  of  the  lining 
strip,  beginning  at  the  back  of  the 
hat,  is  sewed  in  with  the  raw  edge 
inside  the  hat  and  the  hem  for  the 
ribbon  hanging  down  outside  the 
head-line.  Sew  the  lining  round 
with  a  tiny  stitch  on  the  outside  and 
a  long  one  inside,  stabbing  the 
needle  and  thread  through  the  hat 
firmly  for  each  stitch. 

The  joining  place  at  the  back  is 
slip-stitched  together.  A  small  piece 
of  lining  material  cut  round  is 
slipped  into  the  top  of  the  crown 
so  that  when  the  draw  string  is 
pulled  together  if  a  bit  of  the  crown 
shows  it  will  show  itself  lined.  The 
lining  is  left  hanging  until  all 

trimmings  have  been  fastened  into 

place  and  sewed.  Then  the  draw 
string  is  pulled  together  and  tied 

firmly,  a  little  bow  being  the  usual 
finish  after  the  string  has  been 
firmly  knotted.  This  is  the  last 
part  of  the  hat  making  unless  a 
bandeau  is  needed. 

The  Bandeau 

The  bandeau  is  a  small  piece  of 
stiff  material  inserted  to  pitch 
a  hat  at  a  becoming  angle  or  to 
modify  the  head  size  in  some  rnan- 
ner.  The  result  desired  is  attained 
by  the  pl^^^ng  of  the  bandeau.  Put 
in  front  it  pitches  the  hat  back, 
or  at  back  it  slants  the  hat  for¬ 
ward.  A  slight  tilt  to  one  side  is 
accomplished  by  putting  the  ban¬ 
deau  on  the  other  side.  The  ban¬ 
deau  is  made  of  buckram,  velvet 
covered,  and  then  stitched  to  the  in¬ 
ner  side  of  the  crown  wherever  de¬ 
sired. 


Velvet  Hats 

Velvet  is  a  favorite  material 
for  winter  hats  and  has  been 
in  use  for  over  a  thousand  years, 
the  men  in  England  having  chosen 
it  for  their  clothing  and  bright 
colored  caps.  The  French  and  Nor¬ 
mans  first  brought  vely^t  to  Eng¬ 
lish  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  the  English 
brought  it  to  America  when  the 
cavaliers  settled  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

The  finest  velvets  have  silk  for 
both  the  pile  and  the  back,  but 
more  usually  a  cotton  back  is  used 
and  the  silk  warp  thread  employed 
only  for  the  pile.  Duvetyn,  so 
popular  at  present,  is  really  a  fine 
wool  velvet  on  cotton  back.  The 
pile  on  any  fabric  of  this  sort  is 
made  by  carrying  part  of  the  warp 
thread  over  a  wire  and  cutting  the 
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loops  afterwards,  or  by  a  special 
double-cloth  weaving  process. 

In  hat  factories  today,  instead  of 
sewing  velvet  onto  the  frames,  the 
velvet  is  pressed  on  to  buckram 
frames  containing  glue,  the  heat 
bringing  out  the  glue  enough  to 
make  the  velvet  adhere  smoothly, 
but  not  enough  to  stain  through. 

This  process  is  impractical  for 
the  home  milliner  who  would,  al¬ 
most  certainly  let  the  glue  stain 
through  her  velvet  and  thus  spoil 
her  material.  For  her  the  forego¬ 
ing  method  of  covering  a  shape  by 
the  sewing  process  is  the  safest  and 
most  satisfactory. 
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be  made  more  suitable  by  putting 
in  a  soft  lining  on  the  under  brim. 
A  shirred  facing  of  chiffon,  georgette 
or  thin  silk  is  effective  when  in  style 
and  is  very  easily  made.  The  quan¬ 
tity  needed  for  this  would  be  a  strip 
of  material  a  little  over  once-and-a- 
half  the  length  of  the  outside  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  brim,  so  that  there 
may  be  sufficient  fulness  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  brim  as  well  as 
near  the  head-line.  A  little  extra 
width  must  be  allowed  also  as  the 
shirrings  draw  the  goods  slightly 
and  enough  must  be  allowed  for 
turning  in  at  the  head-line. 

Folds  for  the  brim,  whether  of 
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Cutting  Materials  on  the  Bias 

For  certain  purposes,  materials 
should  be  cut  on  the  bias.  In 
order  to  get  the  bias  perfect,  lay 
the  material  flat,  the  straight  cut 
edge  even  along  the  selvedge  and 
cut  along  the  fold.  Bias  material 
is  useful  for  any  part  that  needs 
stretching:  for  hat  bindings,  folds 
for  trimmings,  velvet  for  side  band 
coverings,  silks  and  velvets  for 
bows,  pieces  of  material  for  draped 
hats,  rosettes,  and  linings  also  are 
more  satisfactory  and  economical  if 
cut  on  the  bias.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  edge  is  about  a 
third  longer  than  the 
length  through  the 
center  of  the  bias 
piece,  and  take  your 
measurements  accord¬ 
ingly.  When  joining 
bias  bands,  be  sure 
the  cut  edges  run  in 
the  same  direction 
when  placed  side  by 
side,  otherwise  you 
will  not  have  your 
materials  match,  and 
in  velvets  the  un¬ 
matched  effect  is  par¬ 
ticularly  objection¬ 
able.  To  join,  place 
one  piece  over  the 
other,  right  sides  of 
the  fabric  both  inside, 
use  an  overcast  stitch, 
then  press  open  with 
the  finger  nail  or  an 
iron.  When  making 
a  mitred  corner,  cut 
the  ends  on  a  perfect 
cross  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  place  over 
each  other  and  over¬ 
cast. 


Facings  for  Hat 
Brims 

Many  a  plain  hat, 
too  severe  in 
style  to  be  becoming 
to  the  wearer,  may 


silk,  chiffon  or  georgette,  must  be 
cut  on  the  bias  or  they  will  not  lie 
smoothly.  The  usual  width  is  two 
inches,  which  makes  a  one  inch  fold 
when  finished.  Use  the  longest 
folds  for  the  outer  folds  and  place 
them  to  avoid  any  joinings  nea-r 
the  front  of  the  hat.  Commence 
sewing  on  with  the  outer  fold,  ar¬ 
ranging  each  fold  separately,  one 
overlapping  the  other  and  slightly 
stretching  the  outside  of  each  fold 
as  you  sew.  Hide  the  stitches  as 
they  are  sewed  if  possible,  and  be 
sure  the  overlapping  is  sufficient  to 
hide  rough  edges  and  stitche.s. 


A  lace  brim  facing  must  be  cut 
as  long  as  the  outside  measure  of 
the  brim.  Pin  the  lace  in  place, 
laying  the  folds  smoothly  and  all 
in  the  same  direction  towards  the 
head-line  before  cutting  the  lace 
and  sewing  securely  to  the  wires 
on  the  frame. 

Binding  a  Hat  Brim 

USE  a  bias  length  of  velvet  for 
brim  binding,  and  if  joining  is 
necessary  see  that  all  seams  are  to¬ 
wards  the  back  of  the  hat  or  where 
they  will  be  covered  by  trimmings. 
Press  seams.  Stitch  the  binding  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  hat,  sewing 
with  short,  close  stitches,  stretch¬ 
ing  it  slightly  as  you  sew.  Turn 
the  binding  over  the  edge  of  the 
hat,  turn  in  a  seam  and  slip-stitch 
it  down  smoothly. 

Lace  Hats 

IN  covering  a  hat  with  lace  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  having  the 
pattern  matched  at  all  joinings,  or 
the  result  will  be  a  patched  and 
amateurish  one.  In  cutting  lace  for 
the  brim  a  piece  the  length  of  the 
outside  edge  of  the  brim  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  with  an  e.xtra  inch  allowed 
for  the  joining  of  edges  at  the  back 
of  the  hat.  Pin  the  lace  around  the 
edge  of  the  brim  in  the  desired  po¬ 
sition  feither  with  just  a  seam  al¬ 
lowed  or  with  the  edge  drooping 
slightly  over)  and  draw  taut  around 
the  base  of  the  crown.  The  lace 
may  either  be  fulled  in  evenly  to¬ 
wards  the  center  or  by  cutting  out 
darts  at  even  distances,  the  lace 
may  be  laid  on  flat.  If  darts  are 
taken,  mark  them  with  pins  while 
the  lace  is  pinned  on  the  brim; 
take  off  the  lace  and  backstitch  the 
darts  on  the  wrong  side,  cutting 
away  the  extra  lace,  press  open  the 
seams  and  then  pin  the  lace  in  place 
again  before  attempting  to  tack  it 
on  the  frame.  Where  lace  is  laid 
over  a  wire  frame,  better  have  a 
couple  of  layers  of  thin  net  or  ma- 
lines  between  the  lace  and  the  frame 
to  keep  the  effect  from  being  too 
thin  to  give  an  air  of  richness  to 
the  fabric. 

The  lace  for  the  crown  must  be 
carefully  matched  and  fitted  before 
being  tacked  in  place  and  on  the 
side  band  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  lace  closely  fitted  as  it 
will  bulge  if  not  properly  drawn  and 
tacked  in  place.  When  joining  at 
the  back  of  brim  and  side  band  let 
the  pattern  overlap,  and  then  stitch 
through  firmlJ^ 
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Cut  Crepe  in  2-Inch  Strips.  Fold  Strip  pree  Times  and 

S  rL  fin  vlelU^  TMin,  M.i,  from  Seohn, 
Wax. 


Hat  Made  from  Crepe  Paper  Cut  in  lYz-Inch  Strips.  The 
Strips  are  Braided  and  Glued  to  «  Buckram  Shape.  Flowers 
Used  to  Trim  Hat  are  Also  Made  from  Crepe  Paper. 


Hat  Made  from  Crepe  Paper  Cut  in  Y^-Inch  Strip 
Cutting  the  Length  of  Crepe.  The  This  care  is  needed  both 

and  Then  Glued  to  a  Buckram  Franie.  Hat  Is  Trimmed  i  lllS  care  is  ^ 

with  Wreath  of  Berries  Made  from  Sealing  Wax.  ^Q  ensure  the  hrmness 

the  joint  and  also  to  pre- 
vent  any  sharp  point  project.ng  and 


The  Making  of  Wire  Shapes 

WIRE  frame  making  needs  con¬ 
siderable  practice  and  for  the 
amateur  milliner  the  bought  frame 
will  prove  more  satisfactory.  As  a 
rule  the  construction  of  a  buckram 
shape  will  be  found  easier  to  get 
firmly  constructed  than  is  the  wire 
frame.  But  for  those  who  care  to 
attempt  the  making  of  wire  frames 
we  are  giving  the  simplest  direc¬ 
tions  to  follow. 

When  making  a  wire  frame  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  construct  a  paper 
shape  pattern  as  was  done  for  buck¬ 
ram  hats.  On  this  mark  the  places 
for  the  wires  and  work  from  this 
pattern  being  careful  to  follow  all 

directions  accurately. 

Only  one  tool  is  really  needed 
in  wire  shape  making;  a  pair  of 
/wire  nippers.  The  substitution  of 
scissors  in  cutting  wire  ruins  the 
scissors  and  seldom  makes  a  good, 
clean  cut  of  the  wire.  In  using 
the  nippers,  place  the  wire  between 
the  cutters,  give  a  quick,  firm  grip 
and  the  wire  will  be  cut  cleanly. 
To  fasten  one  wire  over  the  other, 
place  the  piece  to  be  folded  over 
the  other  on  top  and  at  right  angles, 
with  about  a  quarter  inch  extension 
beyond,  which  extension  is  caught 
hold  of  by  the  nippers  and  brought 
sharply  over  and  right  around  once, 
pulled  tightly  and  any  extending 
end  nipped  off.  Next,  use  the  nip¬ 
pers  as  compressors,  pressing  the 
j^oined  wire  firmly  close  together. 


vent  any  sudip  are 

tearing  materials  when  these 

draped  over  the  frame.  ,,cpd 

Although  plain  wire  may  be  use 
in  the  construction  of  a  frame,  the 
wire  usually  used  for  miUmery  con¬ 
struction  is  covered  with  silk  or 
cotton,  the  color  chosen  being  one 
to  match  the  body  color  of  the  cov¬ 
ering  material.  The  covered  wire 
is  not  only  less  noticable  but  also 

less  likely  to  rust. 

To  tie  wire,  place  one  piece  over 
the  other  in  the  desired  position, 
hold  firmly  and  place  strong  cotton 
or  thin  wire  diagonally  across  the 
joining  place,  then  change  the  ends 
of  cotton  or  wire  across  one  an¬ 
other  and  if  cotton  IS  employed 
tie  the  ends  securely;  if  wire  is  used 
for  the  fastening,  twist  tight. 

Wire  circles  for  the  brim  and  side 
band  are  best  made  in  one  P'.ece, 
as  this  keeps  the  hat  firm,  psides 
the  round  wires  at  top  and  base  o 
the  side  band  and  the  outer  edge  ot 
the  brim,  extra  round  wires  should 
be  laid  between  these  if  crown  is 
high  or  brim  wide,  the  extra  wires 
adding  firmness  to  the  hat. 

Cut  your  wires  the  exact  lengths 
needed  as  indicated  on  your  paper 
pattern,  leaving  just  enough  addi¬ 
tional  length  for  joinings,  m  fasten¬ 
ing  ends  over  each  other.  The  large 
rounds  should  have  an  overlap  ot 
one-half  inch  and  then  be  wired  to¬ 
gether  firmly.  The  three  principal 
support  wires  may  be  of  heavier 
wire  than  the  others,  if  de- 


sired.  Measure 
next  the  cen¬ 
ter  front  support  wire  which  wUl 
be  from  the  front  of  the  brim  to 
the  base  of  the  crown,  allowing 
extra  half  inch  for  turnings.  .Bend 
upwards  sharply,  measure  height  ot 
side  band,  bend  again,  measure 
across  the  crown,  bend  again,  mea¬ 
sure  down  side  band,  bend,  measure 
to  edge  of  back  rim  and  bend  once 
more,  allowing  another  half  inch  for 
turning. 

The  side  and  diagonal  support 
wires  are  measured  by  the  same 
plan.  A  good  plan  is  to  fasten  each 


sired  and  also  on  the  width  of  the 
braid,  a  much  less  quantity  of  wide 
braid  sufficing  to  cover  a  shape  than 
would  be  used  in  narrow  width. 
The  hat  may  be  worked  into  shape 
without  wire  or  buckram  founda¬ 
tion,  but  the  average  amateur  can 
work  better  over  a  shape. 

Tie  the  tip  so  it  will  not  ravel, 
then  begin  sewing  round  and  round, 
easing  with  the  left  hand 
so  the  straw  surface  will  lie  flat. 
Held  too  tight,  the  center  will  soon 
peak.  Work  round  until  the  desired 
size  for-  top  is  made,  then  bend  the 
plait  in  half  to  form  a  turn-over 
and  ease  very  little  so  the  turn  is 
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into  place  as  it  is  measured 
thus  preventing  misplacement 
of  the  wires.  After  all  have  been 
placed,  go  round  the  hat  with  your 
nippers  and  nip  all 
ends  of  ware  to  the 
brim  wiring. 

Make  all  round  wire 
joinings  at  the  back 
of  the  hat.  The  extra 
round  support  wires 
are  fastened  on  after 
the  support  wires  are 
in  place  and  fastened 
to  brim,  base  and  top 
JY/r/C  \A//R£S  band  wires. 

If  a  turned-up  edge 
is  to  be  constructed, 
this  must  be  allowed 
for  in  measuring  and 
cutting  the  wires  and 
the  support  wires  turned 
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held.  Keep  on  working  around  until 
the  right  depth  has  been  reachech 
Both  top  and  side  may  be  worked 
over  the  frame  or  sewed  together 
separately  and  then  put  over  the  wire. 

The  brim  of  the  hat  is  bound  with 
a  turned-over  edge  of  the  straw', 
joined  neatly  at  the  back.  Com¬ 
mence  the  next  row  at  the  same 
place  and  work  round  and  round 
until  it  meets  the  crowri.  If  one 
side  of  the  crown  is  especially  wide, 
put  in  gussets  of  the  straw  to  fill. 
For  a  hat  faced  with  the  straw,  work 
the  under  side  in  the  sarne  manner 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  brim. 

Paper  Hats 
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the  circumference 
wire  of  which  is  made 
smaller  to  allow  the 
edge  to  curl.  For  a 
mushroom  or  droop¬ 
ing  brim,  the  wires 
are  bent  downwards 
and  the  brim  wire 
drawn  in  to  form  the 
drooping  brim. 

Straw  Work 


HERE’S  a  chance  to  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it  too,  for  these  at- 

; -  tractive  hats  are  really  economical. 

the  support  wires  turned  Crepe  paper  made  on  frames  bought 
up  sharply  before  being  bargain  basement  or  in  the 

attached  to  the  brim,  gj.jQp  {g  the  covering  for 

the  three  hats  here  depicted.  The 
finished  hat  is  given  a  coat  of  shel¬ 
lac  to  make  it  rain-proof. 

The  hat  in  the  center  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  made  of  crepe  paper,  cut 
in  two-inch  strips  which  are  folded 
three  times  (lengthwise)  and 
braided;  the  braid  sewed  on  a  buck¬ 
ram  shape.  A  two-inch  wide  strip 
is  cut  for  the  edge,  doubled  and 
sewed  to  the  rim  before  the  braid 
is  put  on  the  raw  edge. 

The  natty  litle  sailor  shape  on 

STRAW  braid  may  the  left  is  covered  with  crepe 
be  bought  by  the  strips,  cut  inch  wide,  braided  and 

then  glued  to  the  frame. 

The  dressy  hat  on  the  right  is 
made  from  strips  of  the  crepe  paper 
cut  1)4  inches  wide,  loosely  braided 
and  glued  to  the  buckram  frame. 


'<TRAW  braid  may 
be  bought  by  the 
yard  or  package  and 
made  into  hats.  The 
amount  required  de¬ 
pends  both  on  the 
size  of  the  hat  de- 
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Besides  the  ordinary  basting 
and  running  stitches  for  fas¬ 
tening  matreials  together,  mil¬ 
linery  work  demands  back-stitching 
for  fastening  materials  together 
firmly.  Two  bits  of  velvet,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  back-stitched  to¬ 
gether  if  machine  sewing  were  not 
used.  To  prevent  raveling  the  over 
and  over  whipping  stitch  is  used. 

For  invisible  hemming,  the  slip- 
hem  is  employed,  the  needle  catch¬ 
ing  the  underfold  and  material  be¬ 
low,  but  not  going  through  the  up¬ 
per  surface  of  the  folded  material. 
Similarly  the  slip-stitch  is  used  for 
invisible  joining  of  edges  of  mate¬ 
rials,  the  needle  catching  together 
the  inner  folds  of  folded  edges  and 
not  going  through  the  outer  surface 
of  the  fabric. 

For  making  folds  and  pipings  the 
catch-stitch  is  used,  the  material  be¬ 
ing  folded  over  once  and  one  stitch 
being  taken  under  the  fold  and  the 
next  stitch  taken  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  material  which  forms  the  ex¬ 
posed  surface  below.  The  lace  stitch 
is  also  employed  for  folds  when 
these  are  over  a  buckram  base. 

For  fastening  wire  to  ribbon, 
buckram  or  other  material,  use  a  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch  (also  called  wire 
stitch). 

Two  stitches  especially  are  used 
in  millinery.  One  of  these  is  the 
loop  or  stab  stitch,  which  is  a  very 
firm  but  loose  stitch  taken  through 
the  hat  again  and  again  to  hold 
trimmings  in  place  without  fastening 
them  too  closely  to  the  hat.  The 
second  special  millinery  stitch  is  the 
tie-stitch,  which  is  a  loop  stitch  with 
the  needle  run  through  a  loop  of  it¬ 
self  on  one  side  of  the  material, 
then  brought  back  to  the  other  side 
and  drawn  taut,  making  a  firm  knot 
of  the  tightened  loop.  This  stitch 
is  useful  in  holding  inplace  flowers, 
a  feather  tip  or  other  trimming  that 
must  be  firmly  but  not  closely  held 
to  the  hat. 

Making  Bows  and  Rosettes 

The  art  of  making  bows  and  ro¬ 
settes  for  hats  is  a  bit  more 
complicated  than  the  mere  tying  of 
a  bow  for  hair  or  dress  adornment. 
The  knotting  of  the  material  on  it¬ 
self  is  too  clumsy  and  instead  the 
loops  are  wound  about  with  thread 
to  keep  them  in  position.  Always 
use  strong  thread  for  bow  making, 
and  as  each  loop  in  formed  wind  the 
thread  tightly  about  the  base  of  the 
loop  and  then  sew  through  to  hold 
the  bow  in  place  when  loops  are  all 
placed.  Make  the  bow  in  one  piece 


Stitch  es  Used  in  Millinery  W  ork 


sewed,  beginning  with  the  outside 
row  and  working  towards  the  center. 


if  possible,  and  when  pulling  the 
loops  out  into  shape  keep  the  fore¬ 
finger  stretching  the  top  in  each 
loop.  This  will  give  it  a  better  shape 
than  if  not  held  rigidly.  If  a  bow 
is  wired,  sew  the  wire  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ribbon,  down  the  middle 
making  tiny  stitches,  blind  ones 
if  possible.  For  very  wide  ribbon 
loops  the  wire  may  be  made  in  trian¬ 
gular  form  to  hold  the  top  of  the 
loop  out  rigidly  and  the  two  ends  of 
the  wire  be  drawn  together  as  is  the 
ribbon  in  the  center  of  the  bow. 
The  tie-over  piece  is  separately  cut 
anad  sewed  on  after  the  bow  is  oth¬ 
erwise  all  in  shape  and  finished. 

When  ends  are  left  with  the  diag¬ 
onal  cut,  these  ends  should  be  wired 
along  the  under  side  of  the  long 
edge  of  the  ribbon  so  the  point  will 
not  curl,  and  the  wire  may  either 
be  cut  off  sharp  or  turned  on  itself 


into  a  tiny  loop.  When  the  ribbon 
ends  in  a  circular  cut  end  make  tiny 
diagonal  cuts  throuhg  the  end  at  in- 
terevals  of  about  an  inch  apart  to 
keep  the  end  from  ravelling. 

When  bows  are  made  of  yard 
goods  in  silk  or  velvet,  the  material 
is  cut  on  the  bias  and  a  wire  run 
through  the  hemmed  edges. 

Rosettes  are  series  of  loops  put 
together  without  the  effect  of  being 
tied  together  in  the  center  as  a  bow 
is,  and  they  are  frequently  made  by 
tieing  one  loop  after  another  and 
then  pulled  into  shape,  the  base  of 
the  loops  being  held  like  a  stem  and 
fastened  down.  Large  rosettes  are 
better  made  on  a  stiff  net  or  buck¬ 
ram  background,  sewing  down  each 
loop  in  place  as  made.  Another 
form  of  rosette  is  made  on  the  buck¬ 
ram  base  and  sewed  around  and 
around,  being  fulled  on  evenly  as 
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Dying  and  Curling  Feathers 

The  home  milliner  may  dye  ligh? 

colors  but  for  the  dark  blues  and 
browns  and  for  black,  better  have 
a  professional  feather  dyer  do  the 
work  if  you  want  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  secret  of  the  blacks  is 
carefully  guarded  but  the  best  meth¬ 
od,  employing  log-wood,  takes  about 
five  or  six  days. 

For  lighter  colors,  get  a  good, 
commercial  dye  and  use  cold  water 
with  it.  For  darker  colors  the  cold 
dye  water  must  be  gradually  heated 
with  the  feathers  immersed  therein, 
but  never  brought  to  a  boil. 

The  quill  and  end  are  first  dyed, 
being  given  about  twenty  minutes 
before  the  flues  are  immersed,  as 
the  latter  dye  in  two  minutes.  If 
the  stem  refuses  to  take  the  color, 
paint  over  afterwards  with  oil  color. 
When  the  feather  has  been  dyed, 
rinse  thoroughly  in  warm  water,  pad 
or  softly  rub  with  a  cloth  until  par¬ 
tially  dry,  lay  on  paper  and  cover 
with  powdered,  dry  starch.  After  a 
few  minutes,  gently  beat  the  starch 
out,  shaking  the  feather  lightly  until 
the  starch  has  all  blown  out  and  the 
flues  are  fluffy.  Get  all  starch  out 
before  attempting  to  curl  the  feather. 

Feather  Curling:  Ostrich  feathers 
may  be  washed  in  soap  and  water 
lather,  shaken  gently  until  dry  and 
then  steamed  over  the  spout  of  a 
kettle  and  again  shaken  dry  to  make 
the  flues  come  out  fluffy.  While  the 
feather  is  still  damp,  pass  the  hand 
along  the  sides,  pressing  the  flues 
into  shape  so  they  will  dry  in  good 
order  and  also  bend  the  tip  inward 
to  give  a  slightly  curved  effect  to 
the  stem.  When  curling,  use  a  blunt 
knife,  preferably  the  specially  made 
curling  knife  with  its  curved  inner 
edge.  Begin  curling  from  the  base 
of  the  feather  on  the  right  side,  work 
up  to  the  tip  and  downwards  on  the 
other  side.  Take  fifteen  to  twenty 
flues  at  a  time,  pass  the  edge  of  the 
knife  under  these  from  the  stem  out¬ 
wards.  pressing  the  flues  on  the 
knife  by  drawing  the  thumb  along 
over  the  flue  as  the  knife  passes  be¬ 
low.  When  near  the  outer  edges 
of  the  flues  hold  these  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  draw  the 
ends  over  the  knife  towards  you, 
thus  getting  a  tighter  curl  at  the 
ends.  Repeat  a  couple  of  times  if 
not  tightly  enough  curled. 

.'\fter  going  all  around  the  feather, 
pick  up  all  stray  flues  and  curl  each 
into  shape  by  itself. 
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On  Buying  a  Hat  and  Its 

Trimmings 
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Remember  that  styles  change 
and  for  the  women  with  limited 
purse  a  more  satisfactory  result 
can  be  obtained  by  having  one  new  hat 
and  wearing  it  constantly  during 
the  season,  than  by  having  many 
changes  and  then,  alas,  having  many 
‘left-overs’  for  the  following  year. 
Even  the  shape  and  material  used 
in  the  sailor  hat — the  nearest  to  a 
standard  form  —  vary  enough  to 
mark  the  period  of  its  manufacture. 
Wherefore  buy  cannily  and  let  the 
hat  be  becoming  and  not  too  strik¬ 
ing  in  color  or  style,  lest  you  be 
showing  your  hat,  rather  than  its  ef¬ 
fect  about  your  face,  to  your  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

One  season  satin  is  popular  for 
between-season  hats,  another  year, 
taffeta  or  other  dull-finished  silk  is 
preferred.  A  stiff  silk-like  taffeta  is 
apt  to  crack  more  quickly  than  the 
softer  silks  and  in  buj'ing  for  home 
manufacture,  choose  rather  a  better 
grade,  softer  taffeta  than  a  stiff  piece 
of  goods. 

Every  year  sees  new  fabrics  intro¬ 
duced  and  in  a  j^ear  or  two  these  are 
again  ‘out,’  so  plan  to  use  hats  at 
once  and  do  not  get  too  many  at  any 
one  time  if  you  care  to  keep  moder¬ 
ately  within  the  range  of  current 
styles.  Chiffon,  tulle,  lace,  malines, 
georgette,  organdie,  silver  or  gold 
cloth,  gingham  and  crash  all  are 
popular  for  hats  of  various  sorts, 
dress  or  sports  use,  and  all,  in  turn, 
are  in  for  a  season  and  out  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  But  when  a  material  comes 
back  into  stjde,  either  shapes  have 
changed  or  weaves  are  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  hats  other  than  standard 
(conservative  styles  and  materials) 
seldom  look  right  after  a  couple  of 
seasons.  Fur  hats  are  popular  some 
•winters  and  these  appear  either  in 
small,  close-fitting  shapes  or  else  the 
crown  only  is  fur-covered,  because 
the  material  is  too  bulky  for  wide 
brims.  Fur  bands  on  felt  or  velvet 
shapes  are  also  popular,  especially 
when  the  fur  matches  coat  or  coat 
trimmings,  and  duvetyn  is  a  modern 
success  on  many  hats  where  velvet 
was  former!}'  used. 

World  history  is  reflected  in  hat 
styles  and  colors.  Years  ago,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Napoleonic  era,  not  only 
was  a  tricorne  shape  in  style,  fashon- 
ed  after  military  lines,  but  very  ugly, 
purplish  reds  called  Solferino  and 
Magneta,  named  after  battles  fought 
in  those  to'wms,  were  the  vogue. 
During  the  Balkan  wars  we  saw 
the  brilliant  and  oft-times  crude  Bul¬ 
garian  colors  in  use.  The  World 
War  gave  a  military  slant  to  all  fash¬ 
ions  and  the  seasons  after  the  war 
saw  the  natural  reaction  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  fluffy,  dainty  materials. 
Even  the  use  of  trimmings  has  been 
influenced  by  history  and  had  not 
the  knights  of  old  carried  their 
swords  in  their  right  hands  and  so 
needed  free  sw'eep,  the  preference  for 
trimmings  being  placed  on  the  left 
side  of  a  hat  might  not  have  come 
in  fashion. 

Flowers,  feathers  and  ribbons  are 
the  standard  hat  trimmings  but  var¬ 
ious  imitation-jewel  ornaments  are 
popular  at  times  and  rather  oriental 
painting  on  straws  and  delicate  fa¬ 
brics  was  popular  a  3'ear  or  two  ago. 
This  past  season  or  two  has  seen  a 
decided  popularity  of  hand-embroid¬ 
ery  in  silk,  wool,  yarn  or  metallic 
threads,  worked  directly  on  the  hat 
fabric,  and  shellaced  wings,  glycer- 
ined  ostrich  feathers  and  coq  wings 
all  appear  on  the  new  models. 

When  a  hat  is  put  away  for  the 
season,  unless  it  is  in  such  shape 
that  it  can  be  worn  as  it  stands,  rip 
it  apart,  brush  thoroughly  and  then 
run  the  hat  itself  (unless  it  is  fur) 
through  gasoline  or  benzine  in  order 
to  remove  all  grease  and  dirt.  Clean 
trimmings  and  wrap  in  tissue  paper, 
and  put  a  bit  of  gum  camphor  with 
gilt  and  silver  trimmings  that  are 
liable  to  tarnish.  The  ne.xt  season 
when  you  are  ready  to  make  over 
the  old  hats  and  see  whether  you 
need  a  new  one,  everything  will  be 
in  shape  for  you  to  go  to  work  at 
once. 


Among  the  best  known  materials 
for  summer  hats  are  the  expensive 
and  excellent  Milan  braid  and  the 
Leghorns,  and  Tuscan  straws,  all  of 
which  w'ear  for  several  seasons  if 
properly  handled.  Chip,  so  popular 
at  times,  is  not  a  true  straw,  being 
made  from  straw  and  easily  broken  if 
bent  too  much.  Ramie  and  Yedda 
are  fibres  and  Pyroxylin  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  silk  made  to  imitate  true  horse¬ 
hair  and  often  sold  for  the  latter. 
The  true  horsehair  is  a  very  light, 
flexible  and  durable  material  and 
very  becoming  to  women  who  need 
semi-transparent  effects  for  hats  or 
the  edges  of  brims.  The  true  horse¬ 
hair  is  not  as  stiff  as  the  imitation, 
gives  off  the  characteristic  odor  of 
burning  hair  if  a  match  is  put  to  it 
and  will  not  break  when  damp  as 
does  the  imitation  article.  Celo- 
phane  is  similar  to  Pyroxylin,  in 
closer  weave. 

Hemp,  so  popular  at  times  is  also 
a  fibre  and  not  a  true  straw  but  it 
works  into  many  shapes,  wears  quite 
well  and  takes  dye  excellently.  Raf¬ 
fia  is  also  used  not  onl}'  for  the  hat 
itself  but  as  a  trimming. 

Besides  ostrich  several  other  fea¬ 
thers  are  used  in  millinery  althougli 
not  all  are  st5dish  in  any  one  season. 
Pigeon  feathers  are  made  into  pads 
or  bands,  dyed  various  colors  and 
sometimes  used  for  covering  entire 
toques;  in  other  seasons  they  are 
used  merely  as  bands  around  crowns 
cr  facings  on  turned-up  brims. 

Coq  and  hackle  are  both  taken 
from  the  saddle  of  the  barnyard  cock 
and  are  the  long,  slender  feathers  in 


SEE  that  all  fires  are  out  in  the 
house  and  work  ne.xt  an  open 
door  or  window  in  using  benzine  or 
gasoline.  Better  yet,  use  these  liquids 
outdoors  for  the  presence  of  any 
quantity  of  either  in  a  house  will  vi¬ 
tiate  an  insurance  policy  against  fire, 
so  dangerous  are  they  considered. 

Removing  Stains:  Never  rub  hard 
when  using  cleansers,  rather  sous¬ 
ing  the  articles  up  and  down  in 
the  liquid  so  they  are  thoroughly 
rinsed.  Rubbing  may  cause  the  in¬ 
flammable  liquid  to  burst  into  tiame 
If  possible  put  the  bowl  or  tub  of 
gasoline  inside  a  larger  tub  in  which 
boiling  hot  water  has  been  poured 
and  in  this  way  the  gasoline  is 
slightly  warmed  and  works  more 
thoroughly.  After  gasoline  has  been 
used  rinse  articles  in  a  second,  clean 
bath.  Allow  both  amounts  to  stand 
and  the  dirt  will  settle  so  the  top 
may  be  poured  off  and  used  again 
for  a  cleaning. 

Grease  and  perspiration  are  re¬ 
moved  from  felt  hats  by  gasoline. 
Soak  the  hat  in  the  liquid  if  the. 
stains  are  very  bad  but  if  slight, 
merely  wet  the  soiled  spot  (after 
having  thoroughly  brushed  out  any 
dust  adhering  thereto)  and  sponge 
lightly  until  the  stain  has  gone.  To 
prevent  rings,  rub  slightly  beyond 
the  wet  space  as  the  hat  dries. 

Egg,  milk  and  blood  stains  can 
usually  be  brushed  off  felt  hats  but 
if  the  brushing  does  not  remove  all 
traces,  use  cold  water  and  ammonia 
and  then  use  the  dull  side  of  a  knife, 
rubbing  with  the  nap  of  the  felt  and 
the  stain  will  usually  lift  off.  Rinse 
with  clean  water. 

Paint  and  varnish  and  tar  stains 
can  be  removed  bj'  soaking  for  ten 
minutes  in  turpentine,  then  sponge 
with  wood  alcohol  and  dry. 

Fruit,  wine  and  coffee  stains  may 
be  taken  out  by  brushing  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  nap  lies  with 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  pero.xide  of 
hydrogen. 

Ink,  dye  and  rust  are  best  removed 
by  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  cyanide 


the  tail,  and  like  ostrich,  do  not  kill 
nor  injure  the  bird  in  the  taking. 

The  aigret  is  taken  from  the  heron, 
but  as  only  the  feathers  from  the 
bird,  and  not  those  that  are  shed,  are 
valuable,  a  strong  feeling  has  grown 
r.gainst  the  use  of  these  fe 'others 
since  they  come  to  the  white  e.gret 
only  at  the  time  she  is  caring  for  her 
3'oung  and  killing  her  to  obtain  the 
crest  of  some  forty  feathers  moans 
leaving  her  brood  to  starve.  .As  it  is, 
the  white  egret,  once  so  common 
from  Jersey  to  Florida  is  now  sel¬ 
dom  seen. 

A  like  arousing  of  public  cons¬ 
cience  has  made  the  feathers  of  the 
bird  of  paradise  almost  disappear 
from  the  market,  for  the  long,  deli¬ 
cate  feathers,  curved  like  a  question 
mark  at  the  top,  grow  only  at  nesting 
time  and  the  natives  of  New  Guinea 
killed  the  mothers  and  left  the  baby 
O'rds  to  starve,  that  some  woman 
might  carry  the  plumes  on  her  hat. 

Gourah  also  comes  from  New 
Guinea  and  is  plucked  from  the 
crown  pigeon,  ■while  maribou  is  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  stork  found  in  India. 

The  wing  feathers  of  vultures  are 
used  for  making  quills  and  as  the 
bald-headed  vulture  is  a  bird  of  prey, 
little  sorrow  need  be  felt  over  his 
destruction.  Treated  with  acid  and 
gh’cerin,  the  other  feathers  of  vul¬ 
tures  are  used,  chiefly  in  aigrette  ef¬ 
fects. 

Wild  duck,  guinea  fowl  and  parrot 
plumage  are  used  largely  for  pads, 
and  basted  or  ‘made’  wings,  their 
natural  colorings  being  so  bright  and 
varied  that  dyeing  is  not  necessary. 


of  potassium  (remember  this  is  very 
poisonous  and  be  careful  in  its  use). 

Cand}'  and  syrup  stains  may  be 
removed  from  felt  by  warm  water. 

Grass  stains  wdll  disappear  if  rub¬ 
bed  -with  ether. 

Velour  and  beaver  hats  need  from 
8  to  24  hours  soaking  in  gasoline  to 
clean  and  then  should  be  gentl}' 
brushed  while  held  in  warm  gasoline 
rinse  -water.  After  drying  rub  against 
the  nap  to  raise  it  again. 

Freshening  Hats:  Many  hats  lose 
their  shape  through  much  wear  or  b}' 
being  caught  in  a  shower,  but  can  be 
ironed  back  into  form.  Brush  thor¬ 
oughly  first  and,  if  necessary,  clean 
with  a  little  benzine  or  water.  If 
benzine  is  used  in  cleaning  be  sure 
the  hat  is  thoroughly  dry  and  the 
benzine  quite  evaporated  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  iron.  Lay  the  hat  face 
downw'ards,  the  crown  lying  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  ironing  board  and 
the  brim  wrong  side  up  on  the  board. 
Iron  with  a  dampened  cloth  between 
the  hat  and  iron  and  press  until  the 
cloth  in  quite  dry.  To  iron  the 
crown,  keep  the  brim  on  the  outside 
of  the  board  and  rotate  so  that  the 
side  of  the  crown  rolls  along  the 
board  and  can  be  pressed  from  the 
inside.  Turn  the  hat  upside  down 
on  the  board  and  use  a  small  iron  to 
press  inside  the  top  of  the  crown. 

Stiffen  felt  hats  by  melting  one 
ounce  of  gum  tragacanth  in  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  strain  through 
sieve,  crushing  any  lumps  through 
until  a  liquid  about  the  consistenc}' 
of  molasses  is  obtained.  Rub  this 
into  the  felt,  dry  and  iron  and  then 
rub  up  the  felt  until  the  shine  disap¬ 
pears,  using  either  a  medium  brush 
or  fine  emery  paper,  rubbing  with 
the  nap  always. 

Cleaning  White  Straw  or  Leghorn: 

Soap  and  water  on  a  fairly  stiff 
brush  will  clean  straws.  If  discol¬ 
ored,  use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
oxalic  acid  to  twelve  of  boiling 
water,  'then  wash  off  thoroughly 
with  clear  w'ater.  A  paste  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  water  should  be  allowed  to 


dry  on  a  leghorn  or  Panama  hat 
after  the  soap  and  water  washing. 
When  dry,  brush  off  the  paste  and 
put  on  a  brushing  of  white  of  egg  if 
a  gloss  finish  is  desired  or  a  thin 
coat  of  white  shellac  is  effective  for 
adding  high  gloss  and  stiffness  at 
the  same  time.  Iron  into  shape  after 
cleaning  hats.  Frequently  the  iron¬ 
ing  will  be  unnecessary  if  the  hat 
has  the  crown  carefull}'  stuffed  into 
shape  with  wadding  of  tissue  paper 
or  soft  toweling  and  then  brim  held 
on  a  flat  surface  during  the  drying 
process. 

Felt  hats  may  be  cleaned  with  am¬ 
monia  or  benzine,  the  former  not  to 
be  used  on  blue  tints.  White  felt 
may  be  cleaned  by  applying  a  paste 
of  magnesia  and  water,  allowing  this 
to  dry  on  thoroughly  and  then  brush¬ 
ing  off.  Hot  bran  is  effective  for 
cleaning  grey  felt. 

When  pressing  felt  hats  use  a 
damp  cloth  between  the  fabric  and 
iron;  then,  when  dry,  pull  away  the 
cloth  quickh'  so  that  by  this  motion 
the  nap  on  the  felt  is  raised. 

Dyeing:  Felt  and  fabric  hats  may 
be  dyed  by  brushing  with  a  mixture 
of  oil  paint  diluted  in  benzine  or 
with  prepared  d3'es.  For  straws 
there  are  now  several  brands  of  d3'e 
on  the  market,  and  these  need 
merely  be  brushed  on  to  make  a 
faded  or  soiled  hat  look  like  new. 

Be  sure  to  lay  3’our  hat  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  to  dry  so  that  the  dampness  in 
the  dye  will  not  get  the  hat  out  of 
shape. 

Cleaning  Black  Lace:  Black  lace 
may  be  cleaned  by  dipping  in  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  or 
steeped  in  cold  tea.  If  stiffening  be 
desired,  dip  in  a  very  thin  solution 
of  gum-arabic  water  and  iron  dry, 
keeping  the  lace  between  sheets  of 
tissue  paper  when  pressing.  For 
lace  that  has  grown  rusty,  clean  in 
bluing  water,  adding  a  teaspoonful 
of  gum  arabic  to  this  solution  for 
cleaning  and  stiffening  in  one  pro¬ 
cess. 

White  Lace:  Alake  a  good  soap 
lather  and  let  the  lace  soak  in  this 
for  at  least  half  an  hour,  rub  between 
the  hands  to  remove  all  dirt  spots, 
rinse  in  clean  suds,  then  in  hot,  clear 
water,  and  lastl}'  in  cold  water.  Add 
a  little  bluing  to  the  last  rinse  water 
if  the  lace  seems  3'ellowish.  Stif¬ 
fen  with  cold  starch  or  use  the  water 
in  which  rice  has  been  cooked  for  a 
more  delicate  stiffening.  To  press, 
roll  the  lace  tightly  around  a  bottle 
and  allow  to  dry,  then  iron  lightl}' 
on  the  wrong  side.  Or  place  face 
downward  on  several  thicknesses  of 
flannel  and  press  while  damp.  Press 
very  hard  and  after  finishing  go 
over  each  scallop  and  pull  into  shape  | 
with  the  finger  tips.  Many  of  the  « 
finer  laces  are  stretched  over  flan- 
nel  layers  and  pinned  down  so  that  ^ 
all  scallops  and  points  dry  in  shape,  j 
then  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  when  ^ 
quite  dr}';  but  no  matter  how’  lace  is 
dried  the  final  pulling  into  shape 
should  be  done  by  the  fingers.  ,  | 

To  retain  creamy  color  on  old  1 
lace,  let  the  final  rinsing  be  in  milk 
instead  of  water,  and  if  a  cream}' 
shade  is  desired  on  white  lace  use 
cold  tea  or  cold  coffee  or,  for  more  ' 
permanent  results,  use  a  dye  soap,  [l 

For  dry  cleaning  use  layers  of 
magnesia  between  layers  of  lace  and  ' 
fold  all  together  in  tissue  paper  for 
several  hours,  then  shake  out  the 
magnesia.  Bora.x  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  magnesia,  but  the  former 
will  rot  the  lace  if  any  particles  cling 
after  shaking  out. 

Always  lay  tissue  paper  or  a  cloth 
between  fine  lace  and  your  iron  when 
pressing,  lest  the  material  be 
scorched. 

Gold  lace  may  be  cleaned  with 
finely  powdered  ammonia  and  silver 
lace  cleans  in  powdered  magne.=ia. 

Crepe  should  be  steamed  when  in 
need  of  freshening  and  the  1  laid 
flat  to  dry. 

Ribbon  Freshening:  Ribbons  may  ■ 
be  cleaned  in  alcohol  and  water  or 
in  benzine.  Sponge  off  any  spots 
but  do  not  squeeze  ribbons  lest  the 
creases  become  too  deep  to  press  out 
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Ironing  Ribbon  is  a  reverse  pro¬ 
cess,  for  instead  of  moving  your 
iron  over  the  fabric,  the  ribbon,  cov¬ 
ered  witli  tissue  paper,  is  dawn  along 
under  an  iron  held  firmly  to  the 
board.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  the  ribbon  is  smooth.  Never 
iron  any  material  that  has  been 
cleaned  in  benzine  or  gasoline  until 
thoroughly  dried.  Non-inflammable 
cleansers  are  now  on  the  market  and 
obviate  the  dangers  run  by  using 
gasoline  or  benzine.  Velvet  ribbons 
should  be  cleansed  with  ammonia 
and  water  and  while  damp  run  un¬ 
der  the  iron,  pile  side  under,  so  that 
the  steam  will  go  through  the  satin 
surface  next  the  iron.  Or,  if  the 


ribbon  is  held  firm,  the  iron  may  be 
run  over  the  satin  side  of  the  velvet 
ribbon. 

Velvet  is  best  cleansed  by  brush¬ 
ing,  then  sponging  on  the  wrong 
side  with  ammonia  and  water,  to 
which  a  little  gum-arabic  has  been 
added.  Two  persons  are  required 
for  proper  ironing,  as  one  should 
hold  the  fabric  away  from  any  sur¬ 
face  while  the  other  rubs  the  iron 
on  the  wrong  side,  thus  pressing 
the  under  surface  and  raising  the 
velvet  pile  by  the  steam  forced 
through  the  goods.  If  one  person 
must  handle  the  goods,  set  your  iron 
on  end,  point  up,  and  rub  the  under 
side  of  the  velvet  taut  across  the  hot 


surface. 

Care  of  Millinery;  Hats  should 
always  be  carefully  handled  and 
kept  clean,  since  the  hat  may  make 
or  mar  a  costume.  Keep  hats  in 
boxes  or  dust-proof  closets,  lay  flat 
on  a  surface  instead  of  hanging  on  a 
hook  and,  above  all,  always  dust  a 
hat  with  a  soft  brush  before  putting 
it  away.  A  piece  of  velvet  may  be 
,:scd  for  brushing  rather  than  a  stiff 
brush,  which  mars  the  surface  of  fine 
straws  and  fabrics. 

For  a  hat  with  a  brim  so  delicate 
that  it  can  be  marred  easily,  buy  or 
make  a  hat-stand.  If  none  is 
available,  make  a  stand  by  rolling 
a  piece  of  stiff  paper  about  ten 


inches  wide  to  fit  inside  the  crowir 
and  hold  the  hat  high  enough  tO' 
keep  the  brim  off  the  surface  of  box 
or  shelf.  Always  have  cleai»  tissue- 
paper  under  and  over  your  good  hats 
when  laid  away. 

In  storing  a  hat  for  any  length  of 
time,  take  off  all  soiled  trimmings 
and  feathers  and  clean  before  put¬ 
ting  away. 

Flowers  may  be  freshened  by  re¬ 
tinting,  using  a  solution  of  the  de¬ 
sired  color  oil  paint  in  benzine  or 
gasoline.  Pinks  usually  fade  quickly 
and  the.se  can  be  successfully  tinted 
by  applying  a  rouge  stick.  In  dyeing 
flowers  either  paint  with  a  brush  or 
dip  the  flowers. 
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times,  1  p,  3  d 
s,  close,  form¬ 
ing  large  loop, 
leave  the  same 
length  of 
thread,  repeat 
*,  joining  the 
small  loops  to 
long  p  of  cen¬ 
ter  loop  and 
the  large 
loops  by  first 
p  to  the  large 
loop  before, 
forming  12  of 
each.  Join, 
break  thread, 

3  r  d  row: 

*  r,  3  d  s,  1 
p,  2  d  s,  1  p, 

2  d  s,  join  to 
center  p  of 
large  loop,  2 
d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s, 

1  p,  3  d  s, 
close;  ch,  4  d 

s,  **  1  p,  2  d  s,  repeat  **,  5  times, 

1  p,  4  d  s,  repeat  *  for  this  row, 

4th  row:  repeat  2nd  row,  making 

3  small  loops  to  each  ch.  This  com¬ 
pletes  the  back  of  the  cap, 

5th  row:  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *, 
until  you  hav'e  9  p,  2  d  s,  close,  knot 
the  thread  into  p,  leave  a  length  of 
thread,  r,  3  d  s,  *  1  p,  2  d  s,  repeat 

*  3  times,  1  p,  3  d  s,  close,  leave  the 
same  length  of  thread,  and  continue 
making  1  loop  for  each  p,  until  you 
have  7  loops,  joining  each  loop  to 
corresponding  p  of  loop  before,  then 
on  the  next  2  loops,  join  by  2  p  to 

2  p  of  4th  row,  completing  the 
medallion.  On  the  next  medallion 
join  to  first  medallion  and  also  to 
4th  row,  skipping  one  loop  of  4th  row, 

6th  row;  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  * 
twice,  2  d  s,  join  the  4th  p  of  loop 
of  medallion,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat 

*  twice,  2  d  s,  join  to  1st  p  of  next 
medallion,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  * 
twice,  2  d  s,  close,  ch,  4  d  s,  *  1  p, 

2  d  s,  repeat  *  4  times,  1  p,  4  d  s, 
join  to  center  p  of  next  loop  of 
same  medallion,  ch  4  d  s,  *  1  p,  2 
d  s,  repeat  *  4  times,  1  p,  4  d  s, 
repeat  from  the  start  for  this  row, 

7th  row;  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  p'.  repeat  * 
5  times,  2  d  s,  join  to  2nd  p  of  ch 
before  large  loop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  re¬ 
peat  *  5  times,  5  d  s,  close,  *  ch, 
**  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  **  4  times, 

3  d  s,  r,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  join  to 
2nd  p’  of  loop  just  completed,  2  d  s, 

1  p,  2  d  s,  join  to  3rd  p  of  ch  of 
previous  row,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  1  p, 

2  d  s,  close,  repeat  *,  joining  the 
loops  to  each  other 
and  *  to  the  ch  of 
6th  row,  making  2 
loops  to  the  first  ch, 

1  loop  to  the  second 
ch,  repeat  *,  omit¬ 
ting  4  chs,  across 
the  back  of  the  neck, 
finish  with  a  large 
loop  same  as  first 
loop  of  this  row, 

8th  row:  *  r,  5  d 
s,  1  p,  5  d  s,  join 
to  p  of  2nd  ch,  of 
7th  row,  5  d  s,  1  p, 

5  d  s,  close,  **  r, 

5  d  s,  join  to  p  of 
loop  just  completed, 

5  d  s,  1  p,  S  d  s,  1 
p,  5  d  s,  close,  re¬ 
peat  **  twice,  join 
at  the  center,  break 
thread,  skip  1  ch  of 
previous  row,  re¬ 
peat  *  for  this  row, 

9th  row:  *  r,  ** 

4  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  ** 
twice,  4  d  s,  close, 
leave  a  length  of 
thread,  repeat  *, 
twice,  joining  the 
loops  together,  then 
on  the  next  loop, 
join  to  p  of  diamond 


of  previous  row,  continue  for  this  row, 

10th  row;  repeat  7th  row,  con¬ 
tinuing  all  around  the  cap. 

No.  2  wash  ribbon  forms  the 
rosettes  on  each  side,  2  yards  were 
used.  A  dainty  China  silk  lining 
or  a  heavier  padded  silk  lining  can 
be  inserted  inside  for  cooler  weather. 

Both  ribbon  and  washable  tie 
strings  and  bows  are  now  made 
separate  and  fastened  on  the  caps 
with  small  safety  pins  as  the  ties 
grow  crushed  and  soiled  looking 
before  the  rest  of  the  cap  is  shabby 
and  by  being  able  to  utilize  two 
pair  of  strings  the  cap  may  be  used 
for  a  far  longer  period  without 
washing.  Then  ribbons,  of  course, 
must  be  kept  from  the  wash  as  long 
as  possible,  as  they  never  have  the 
same  freshness  after  being  in  the 
laundry.  Man}"  women  receive  little 
sets  of  silver  or  gold  safety  pins 
as  gifts  for  the  baby  and  these  are 
better  than  ordinary  pins  in  fasten¬ 
ing  on  cap  strings  and  bows.  But 
the  trouble  with  silver  is  that  per¬ 
spiration  tarnishes  it  and  they  must 
l)e  kept  polished  or  else  have  them 
gilded.  Any  jeweler  can  have  a  coat 
of  gold  put  over  silver  pins  at  a 
very  small  expense. 

If  the  caps  grow  greyish  or  yel¬ 
lowed.  use  the  colored  dye  soaps 
and  tint  the  caps  a  delicate  pink 
or  blue  and  this  will  freshen  them 
for  some  time  to  come.  When  the 
color  fades,  another  application  of 
the  soap  will  restore  the  tint. 

The  old-fashioned  stocking  cap  is 
useful  for  both  boys  and  girls  in 
cold  weather  since  it  never  loses  its 
shape,  IS  easily  donned  and  does  not 
blow  off  in  windy  weather.  For 
some  years  this  style  of  cap  was 
out  of  style,  but  we  are  seeing  it 
used  again  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  especially  in  northern 
cities. 


ic;  o.  &  u. 

Broad-Brimmed  Sailor  Shape  for  Small  Child 


All  little  babies  want  is  comfort, 
but  as  a  child  grows  older  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  clothes  develops  and 
many  a  child  is  made  intensely  un¬ 
happy  by  being  dressed  differently 
from  the  other  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Not  merely  being  more 
shabbily  dressed  affects  the  child,  for 
many  a  youngster  feels  uncomfortably 
conspicuous  if  better  dressed  than  the 
others.  Many  a  mother  in  a  desire  to 
give  her  children  possessions  that  she 
herself  lacked  in  youth,  overdresses 
her  children  who,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  would  rather  not  be  so  dressed. 
The  tenth  time,  the  child  revels  in  be¬ 
ing  “better”  than  the 
neighbors,  a  state  of 
mind  conducive  nei¬ 
ther  to  the  child’s 
popularity  in  the 
neighborhood  nor  to 
the  development  of 
the  best  in  his  own 
character.  Wherefore 
a  child  is  best  dressed 
when  costumed  in  the 
best  and  quietest  style 
worn  by  his  com¬ 
panions. 

Children’s  clothing 
should  always  be  sim¬ 
ple,  fineness  rather 
than  showiness  being 
the  keynote  in  choos¬ 
ing  styles  for  them. 

For  the  very  little 
baby  the  close-fitting 
cap  of  lace  or  fine, 
embroidered  batiste, 
both  silk  lined,  make 
satisfactory  head  cov¬ 
erings.  These  are 
washable  and  can  be 
uept  immaculate,  while 
fancy,  ruffled  lace  and 
ribbon-trimmed  caps 
get  mussed  and  un¬ 
attractive  after  a  very 
short  period  of  wear¬ 
ing.  When  the  baby 
is  old  enough  to  sit 
up  and  get  about  a  bit 
the  ribbon  trimmings 
last  longer,  although 
most  w  o  m  e  n  now 
have  cap  strings  and 
bows  fastened  on  with 
safety  pins  and  do  not 
sew  them  to  the  cap. 

This  means  a  great 
saving  in  time  when 
getting  the  cap  ready 
for  the  laundry  and  again  after  wash¬ 
ing,  when  the  trimmings  are  to  be 
put  on  again. 

The  Dutch  cap  shape  is  good  style 
for  the  child  who  is  running  around 
and  makes  up  well  in  warmer  ma¬ 
terials  for  winter  wear  as  well  as  in 
the  embroidery  here  shown. 

When  children  reach  the  hat-wear¬ 
ing  age  the  two  standard  styles  and 
those  most  universally  becoming  are 
the  sailor  with  upturned  brim  and  the 
same  round  crown  (a  trifle  higher  in 
the  side-band,  perhaps)  and  with  the 
brim  down  turned,  mushroom  style, 
making  almost  a  poke-bonnet  effect. 
While  the  models  here  shown  are  for 
winter  wear,  they  apear  also  in  sum¬ 
mer  straws  and  the  turned  down  brim 
would  make  up  very  attractively  in 
organdie  for  summer  wear.  The 
styles  vary  little  from  year  to  year, 
the  placing  of  the  ribbon  trimming  be¬ 


ing  changed  a  bit  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son  for  variety’s  sake. 

Beaver  is  a  favorite  materials  for 
children’s  winter  hats  and  looks  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  the  broad  sailor  brim. 
The  other  hat  is  a  shape  in  pale  tan 
felt,  trimmed  and  faced  with  a  darker 
shade  of  the  tan. 

Flowing  feathers,  jeweled  orna¬ 
ments,  bright  satins  and  evening  shades 
in  velvets  do  not  belong  in  children’s 
millinery,  the  effect  produced  being 
less  one  of  gorgeousness  than  that  of 
a  rather  tawdry  masquerade.  Often 
the  children  so  dressed  look  like  min¬ 
iature  imitations  of  grown  folk  and  all 
the  natural  attractiveness  of  delicate 
skin  and  perfect  coloring  are  spoiled 
by  the  glittering  hat  trimmings.  And 
when  these  over-decorated  head¬ 
dresses  begin  to  grow  shabby,  the 
effect  is  worse  than  ever.  Keep  the 
youngsters  in  children’s  clothes  if 
you  would  keep  them  attractive. 

Description  of  Caps  for  Little 
Tots 

The  full  bonnet  here  illustrated, 
is  made  of  14  inches  of  Swiss  em¬ 
broidery.  Of  this  cut  a  3-inch  circle 
for  the  back,  the  4  small  tucks,  just 


back  of  the  embroidery  help  to  stif¬ 
fen  the  band.  Gather  the  straight 
piece  of  lawn  to  the  circle  and  also 
to  the  band.  Long  loops  of  thread, 
hold  the  circle  and  band  together, 
allowing  the  lawn  to  puff  full  be¬ 
tween.  When  laundered  these 
stitches  are  cut  and  then  renewed 
after  ironing.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  bonnet  and  ties  are  scalloped. 

More  dressy  and  of  course,  re¬ 
quiring  more  handwork,  is  the  all 
lace  tatted  Baby  Stewart  Cap.  This 
is  made  of  No.  50  Cordonnet  crochet 
cotton,  starting  at  the  center  back, 
1st  row:  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  long  p,  re¬ 
peat  *,  until  you  have  12  p,  close, 
forming  the  center  loop, 

2nd  row:  leave  a  length  of  thread, 
*  r,  3  d  s,  join  top  of  center  loop, 
3  d  s,  close,  forming  small  loop, 
leave  a  longer  length  of  thread,  r, 
3  d  s,  **  1  p,  2  d  s,  repeat  **,  3 


(c)  U.  &  U. 

Bonnet  Shape  Suitable  for  a  Little  Girl 


H  ats  an  d  B  onnets 
for  Cliilclren 
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DRAKE 
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ig20-2J 
Cloak  Style 


HE  art  of  good  dressing  lies 
in  choosing  garments  both  be¬ 


coming  to  the  wearer  and  suit¬ 
able  for  the  occasions  on  which  they 
are  worn.  Our  first  thought  in  look¬ 
ing  at  a  new  garment  is  usually  in 
relation  to  general  appearance.  And 
appearance  comprises  so  many 
items; — becomingness,  fit,  suitable¬ 
ness  and  general  effect  of  line  and 
color.  One  of  the  serious  mistakes 
a  woman  makes  in  selecting  a  cos¬ 
tume  is  to  make  her  decision  with¬ 
out  due  consideration  of  the  use  to 
which  the  new  garment  will  be  put 
and  also  whether,  quite  aside  .from 
the  beauty  of  the  costume  in  itself, 
it  will  enchance  the  appearance  of 
the  wearer.  Material  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  since  women 
who,  for  instance,  cannot  w’ear  black 
when  that  color  is  used  on  a  heavy 
woolen  goods  may  be  most  att^c- 
tive  in  black  chiffon  or  crepe.  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  style  may  be  enjoyed  by 
women  who  can  change  their  ward¬ 
robe  continually  but  the  average 
woman  whose  more  expensive  gar¬ 
ments  must  be  worn  for  more  than 
one  season  should  avoid  both  style 
and  material  of  very  pronounced 

type.  . 

Many  a  costume,  lovely  m  itself, 
fails  to  produce  the  effect  desired 
merely  because  the  purchaser  has 
not  taken  the  personal  equation  in¬ 
to  consideration.  In  choosing  a 
garment  be  sure  that  it  suits  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  to  be  worn. 
The  stout,  short  figure  needs  long 
lines,  the  over-tall,  slender  woman 
requires  styles  calculated  to  increase 


apparent  breadth.  Too  often  we  see  a 
stout  woman  wearing  a  gown  with  large 
pattern,  decided  plaid  or  cross  draperies, 
thus  accentuating  her  width,  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  saw  a  similar  garment  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed  on  a  tall,  slender  model. 
No  matter  how  popular  a  style  may  be, 
never  adopt  it  unless  in  is 
becoming  to  your  particu¬ 
lar  build  and  coloring. 

Simple  designs  are  best 
for  the  home  dressmaker 
and  a  pattern  should  be 
used  that  is  easily  followed. 
While  simple  designs  often 
suggest  expensive  materials 
for  their  development,  such 
designs  need  a  minimum  of 
yardage  and  are  therefore 
economical  in  the  end.  Moreover 
garments  made  of  good  materials 
will  retain  their  shape  longer  than 
clothing  made  of  poor  goods  and 
thus  obviate  the  wear  and  tear  of 
frequent  pressing. 

For  very  tall,  slight  people  the 
design  should  be  one  to  suggest 
roundness.  Soft,  full  blouses,  full 
skirts,  draperies,  flounces  and  bands 
applied  across  skirt  and  waist;  and 
materials  heavy  enough  to  add  bulk 
are  suitable. 

Loose,  easy-fitting  garments  with 
straight,  unbroken  lines  and  a  none 
too  decided  accentuation  of  the 
waist  line  will  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  stout  woman.  No  lines 
should  carry  directly  across  the 
figure  and  if  blouse  and  separate 
skirt  are  worn,  these  should  be  of 
appro.ximately  the  same  shades  so 
no  decided  break  in  the  line  will  be 
noticeable.  A  surplice  waist,  bodice 
adjusted  to  fall  over  the  skirt  and 
soft,  loose  draped  girdles  with  long, 
hanging  ends,  help  increase  ap¬ 
parent  height.  The  stout  woman 
should  choose  soft,  non-lustrous 
materials,  for  the  stiff,  glittering 
fabrics  so  effective  on  her  tall  sister, 
are  not  becoming  to  her.  Plaids 
and  large  figures  are  out  of  the 
question,  but  narrow  stripes,  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise,  and  lengthwise 
draperies  or  flat-sewed,  group  tucks, 
are  becoming.  Brilliant  colors 
should  be  avoided  as  they  make  the 
lines  of  the  figure  stand  out  sharply. 
Greys  make  a  stout  figure  look 
stouter,  but  taupes,  dark  blues  and 
plum  shades  are  effective  and  give 
a  variation  from  the  somber  black 
so  many  stout  women  affect. 


Choice  of  Color 

COLORS  should  be  chosen  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  eyes,  complexion 
and  hair  as  well  as  of  the  figure. 
As  a  general  rule  we  find  that  women 
with  fresh,  clear  coloring  have  a 
wider  range  of  colors  from  which 
to  choose  than  have  their  paler  or 
sallow  sisters.  The  woman  who 
must  needs  be  limited  in  her  ward¬ 
robe  will  get  better  results  if  she 
chooses  one  color  for  a  season  so 
that  hats,  wraps,  hose  and  gowns 
will  all  harmonize,  since  a  coat,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  hat  for  each  differ¬ 
ently  colored  gown  is  beyond  the 
purse  of  the  average  woman.  Dark 
blue  is  a  universally  becoming  col¬ 
or;  many  types  can  wear  brown  and 
cream  shades,  and  taupe  is  most 
attractive  for  the  elderly  woman. 
Bright  reds,  greens,  yellows  and 
medium  light  shades  of  blue  look 
better  on  the  youthful,  slender  fig¬ 
ure  than  on  the  average  woman  past 
middle  age,  and  nothing  makes  a 
woman  look  older  than  being 
dressed  in  costumes  of  too  youth¬ 
ful  cut  and  too  vivid  color.  The 
neutral  tones,  soft  pastel  shades, 
soften  the  complexion  and  while 
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they  are  attractive  on  the 
young  girl,  are  almost  es¬ 
sential  for  the  elderly 
woman  who  does  not  wish 
the  signs  of  age  accent¬ 
uated.  For  the  same  reason 
that  an  older  woman  chooses 
soft  colors  she  should  use 
soft  materials  and  when  in 
fashion,  nothing  is  so  be¬ 
coming  as  white  or  creamy 
lace  near  the  throat  line. 

When  bright  shades  are 
used  as  trimming  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  face,  rather  than 
on  the  hem  of  the  skirt  or  accent¬ 
uating  the  belt  line.  Harmony  is 
rather  to  be  sought  than  contrast 
and  as  a  rule  better  effect  can  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  differ-  li 

ent  tones  of  one  color  than  by  the  \ 

use  of  sharply  contrasting  colors.  •. 

We  all  appreciate  that  a  gown  .  t 

must  fit  well  to  look  well,  but  some  l  S 

of  us  fail  to  realize  the  important  f 
part  that  finish  and  decoration  have  ;  | 
in  the  effect  a  gown  produces.  Just 
as  the  general  lines  of  an  artistic-  m 
ally  designed  building  make  the  I- 
chief  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  the 
architectural  decorations  are  merely  ’  .  ^ 

an  emphasizing  of  the  effect  of  the  / 
building  as  a  whole,  so  must  prop¬ 
erly  applied  decorations  be  a  part 
of  the  frock  and  not  call  undue 
attention  to  themselves.  Overtrim¬ 
ming  usually  spoils  the  lines  of  a 
garment  and  gives  an  impression  of 
fussiness  rather  than  of  richness. 


Dress  for  Various  Occasions 


AS  styles  change  from  year  to 
year  only  the  most  general 
statements  can  be  made  on  appro¬ 
priate  dress  for  any  specified  oc¬ 
casion.  A  few  years  ago  a  wedding 
dress  had  to  have  a  high  collar, 
long  sleeves  and  sweep  the  floor 
and  while  ball  gown  style  is  not 
even  now  in  vogue,  the  wedding 
gown  with  short  sleeves,  skirt  far 
from  the  ground  and  the  throat  cut 
low  as  any  afternoon  gown,  is  proper. 

Theoretically,  a  man  wears  full 
dress  to  any  function  after  six  o’¬ 
clock  at  night,  if  ladies  are  invited, 
but  many  dinners,  theater  parties 
and  after-theater  suppers  are  now 
conducted  informally  permitting  the 
“tired  business  man”  to  come  in 
his  business  suit.  This  is  certainly 
not  objectionable  were  the  women 
of  the  party  dressed  to  harmonize, 
but  instead  of  wearing  attractive 
afternoon  clothes,  many  women  ap¬ 
pear  in  full  dress,  looking,  by  com¬ 
parison,  far  more  out  of  place  than 
the  men  of  the  group. 

In  the  street,  elaborate  dress  is 
always  in  poor  taste,  and  the  woman 
who  wears  gorgeous  clothing  on 
the  street  should  have  her  limousine 
in  which  to  wear  it.  Women  of  un¬ 
questioned  social  position  wear  in¬ 
conspicuous  clothing  when  shop¬ 
ping  or  in  any  promiscuous  crowd. 
They  appear  in  simple  tailored  suits, 
hats  of  moderate  size,  walking  shoes 
with  sensible  heels.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  light  gown  may  be  worn 
under  a  long  coat,  or  a  tadored  suit, 
the  jacket  covering  the  fancy  waist. 
Such  costume  is  proper  for  concert, 
matineq  or  reception  and  with 
dressy  shoes  and  white  gloves  com¬ 
plete  an  appropriate  garb.  Costume 
for  church  should  be  simple  and 
quiet  as  for  shopping.  Jewels,  ex¬ 
cept  a  simple  brooch  and  perhaps  a 
ring  or  two  are  never  in  place  in 
the  daytime,  except  at  very  formal 
receptions  where  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume  is  worn  and  covered  when  on 
the  street. 

At  a  daytime  reception  the  hos¬ 


tess  and  assistants  wear  gowns  cut 
moderately  at  the  neck  and  guests 
wear  street  costumes  of  cloth. 

Full  dress  means  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves  or  sleeveless  gowns  and  is 
worn  al  balls,  opera,  dinners  and  other 
formal  evening  entertainments.  The 
avearge  American  woman  does  not 
wear  full  dress  to  the  opera  or  theater 
unless  she  is  seated  in  a  box  or  or  is 
one  of  a  party  who  all  come  in  full 
dress  from  a  dinner,  or  expect  to  go 
on  to  other  functions  afterward,  in 
which .  case  her  shoulders  are  usually 
covered  with  a  scarf  of  thin  material 
like  malines  or  chiffon  while  in  theater. 

A  man  wears  a  plain  business  suit, 
cut  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion 
for  his  working  hours,  and  is  modest 
as  to  colors  in  shirts  and  ties,  hats, 
socks  and  handkerchiefs.  Nothing  so 
quickly  betrays  a  man’s  lack  of  “cos¬ 
tume  sense”  as  a  weakness  for  brilliant 
hosiery,  over-brilliantly  polished  shoes 
or  vivid  waistcoat. 

When  a  man  sheds  his  coat  for 
sports  he  must  wear  suspenders  that 
fasten  underneath  his  shirt  and  not  the 
visible  variety.  Since  these  suspenders 
have  come  into  vogue  and  men  wear 
belts  with  them  on  very  hot  days  many 
men  do  not  wear  their  coats  to  table, 
but  while  the  habit  has  the  sanction 
of  custom  in  many  places,  strict  eti¬ 
quette  demands  a  coat  of  some  sort 
(black  habitui  or  natural  color  pongee 
are  very  thin)  and  a  coatless  man  must 
not  seat  himself  at  table  when  stran¬ 
gers  are  present  without  obtaining 
their  permission.  Many  hotels  do  not 
permit  men  in  the  general  dining 
rooms  without  their  coats  being  worn. 

A  man  assumes  evening  dress  on  the 
same  occasions  that  the  women  of  his 
party  wear  full  dress  and  there  is  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  jewelry  from 
his  costume  except  his  dull  gold,  pearl, 
or  white  enamel  shirt  studs,  dull  gold 
sleeve  links  and«perhaps  his  watch  fob. 

The  dinner  jacket  or  Tuxedo  is  worn 
only  at  informal  dinners,  at  stag  din¬ 
ners,  or  at  theater  when  not  with  a 
theater  party  including  ladies. 
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Textile  study,  while  interesting 
in  itself,  has  also  a  most  practical 
side,  for  a  little  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
terials  helps  the  shopper  in  making 
economical  selection  and  teaches  her 
to  see  the  difference  between  apparent 
bargains  and  real  ones.  Every  one 
knows  that  woolen  garments  shrink 
more  than  cotton  when  washed,  that 
silks  sometimes  fall  into  holes  and  that 
linens  may  be  filled  with  sizing  or 
starch,  making  them  seem  very  fine 
when  bought,  only  to  wash  out  and 
leave  a  poor,  loosely  woven  fabric 
after  the  first  laundering. 

The  cost  of  materials  has  risen  so 
rapidly  of  late  that  it  behooves  the 
purchaser  to  know  materials  and 
A-alues,  for  while  many  incomes  have 
risen,  few  have  done  so  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  expenses.  Wise  spend¬ 
ing  does  not  mean  going  without  what 
we  need  and  can  afford  legitimately, 
but  it  docs  mean  deciding  definitely 
what  we  really  want  and  then  having 
.a  true  knowledge  of  values  so  that  we 
may  gain  the  maximum  of  satisfaction 
and  service  from  our  purchases. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in 
purchasing  clothing  is  in  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials.  We  select  woolens  for  warmth, 
silks  for  comfort  and  artistic  effect  and 
cottons  and  linen  because  they  are  cool 
and  easily  laundered.  Each  of  these 
materials  is  different  because  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  .  the  fibres  composing  them, 
but  all  alike  undergo  treatment  during 
the  course  of  their  manufacture  that 
may  change  their  character  or  weaken 
their  strength,  and  since  we  have  no 
standardization  of  quality,  a  purchaser 
is  constrained  to  make  her  individual 


All  wool  goods  can  be  tested  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  fibers  apart.  The 
wool  will  curl  up  and  become  messy  in 
the  hand.  Another  method  is  to  un¬ 
twist  threads  of  both  warp  and  weft, 
separate  them  carefully  and  apply  a 
match  to  each  in  turn.  If  there  are 
any  cotton  strands,  they  will  burn 
down  steadily,  but  the  singed  fibers  of 
wool  will  curl  and  give  forth  that 
peculiar  odor  of  animal  fibers,  some¬ 
thing  like  when  you  scorch  your  hair 
with  an  overheated  curling  iron. 

Wool  burns  with  an  unsteady  blue 
flame  and  leaves  a  ball  of  ash  on  the 
end  of  the  fiber. 

Choice  of  Silks 

The  most  perfect  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  fibers  is  the  fiber  wound 
about  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm.  A 
single  fiber  may  measure  as  much  as 
4,000  feet  in  length  without  scale, 
blemish  or  joint  to  mar  the  surface. 
Silk  fiber  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
absorbing  metallic  salts,  a  process 
known  as  “loading”  or  “weighting”  the 
silk.  Practically  all  silk  is  weighted 
in  order  to  give  it  increased  body,  but 
too  much  weighting  makes  the  silk 
brittle  and  destroys  much  of  the  wear¬ 
ing  quality.  That  is  why  some  of  the 
less  expensive  stiff  silks  break  or  cut 
in  the  creases  and  folded  edges.  Salt 
also  has  a  bad  effect  on  weighted  silks, 
weakening  the  fiber  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  A  silk  dress  may  be  ruined  by 


ton  lace  are  woven  of  sea  island  cotton 
which  has  a  fairly  long  fiber,  but  or¬ 
dinary  cotton  goods  is  made  from  cot¬ 
ton  having  fibers  an  average  length  of 
one  inch.  Cotton  goods  wears  well, 
dyes  and  launders  easily.  For  house 
dresses,  summer  gowns,  children’s 
clothing  and  underwear,  cotton  is  our 
chief  reliance.  Muslins,  cambric  and 
cotton  batistes  are  useful  for  under¬ 
wear  ;  calicoes,  ginghams  and  lawns 
and  cotton  crepes  are  popular  for 
house  and  morning  dresses,  while  the 
Swisses,  cotton  voiles  and  organdies 
are  popular  for  summer  afternoon 
frocks.  Corduroy  is  a  thick  cotton 
pile  material,  ribbed  on  the  surface  and 
used  for  heavier  wear  than  is  usual 
with  most  cotton  materials.  The  last 
few  years  have  brought  khaki  into 
prominence  for  both  men’s  and  wom¬ 
en’s  garments,  and  in  many  instances 
this  material  is  taking  the  place  that 
galatea  once  held  for  making  outing 
suits  and  children’s  play  suits. 

Mercerizing  is  a  comparatively  new 
process  whereby  cotton  threads  are 
given  a  luster  much  like  that  of  silk. 
Mercerized  fabrics  wear  well  and  soil 
less  quickly  than  ordinary  cotton  goods, 
the  polished  surface  rejecting  the  dirt. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  abundance 
of  raw  material,  cotton  is  frequently 
adulterated,  inferior  qualities  being 
made  to  appear  of  good  grade  by  be¬ 
ing  sized  with  gums,  china  clay  or  or¬ 
dinary  starch.  An  imitation  of  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton  or  linen  is  made  by 


gray  ash.  The  odor  is  akin  to  that  of 
burning  wood  or  paper.  Strength 
may  be  tested  by  placing  the  ends  of 
your  thumbs  together  while  holding  the 
material  between  them  and  the  first 
fingers ;  pull  on  the  warp  threads 
(lengthwise)  and  then  on  the  woof 
(crosswise)  to  see  how  much  they  will 
stand. 

Linens 

Linen  is  one  of  the  oldest  textiles 
and  for  many  years  housekeepers 
thought  no  other  material  so  appro¬ 
priate  for  sheets  and  pillowcases.  In 
fact,  we  still  speak  of  our  “household 
linens”  when  nearly  all  of  these  except 
tablecloths  and  napkins  are  cotton. 
Despite  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  linen, 
cotton  musses  much  less  easily,  is 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  than 
bed  linen.  Its  exquisite  freshness,  the 
brilliancy  given  it  by  fine  laundering 
and  the  wearing  qualities  are  all  in 
favor  of  linen  for  table  coverings, 
towels  and  also  for  summer  costumes. 
Linen  should  not  be  adulterated.  If 
in  doubt,  take  a  sample  and  wet,  rub 
roughly  and  dry.  A  roughened  surface 
will  then  show,  if  cotton  has  been 
added. 

Linen  when  tested  burns  much  like 
cotton  and  leaves  an  ash.  When  wet, 
linen  gets  a  semi-transparent  appear¬ 
ance,  but  certain  fine  cotton  batistes 
imitate  linen  so  closely  that  this  is  no 
longer  an  infallible  test. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  one  of  its  bulletins  suggests  the 
following  chemical  tests : 

Chemical  tests  may  be  used  in  the 
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tests  in  order  to  judge  materials.  Let 
us  consider  each  material  in  turn. 

Woolen  Materials 

WOOL  is  the  most  important  of  the 
animal  fibers  and  while  technically 
the  name  applies  only  to  the  hairy  cov¬ 
ering  of  sheep,  custom  classifies  the 
hair  of  goats  and  camels  under  the 
same  name.  The  wool  fiber  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  scale-like  surface  that 
gives  it  the  requisite  properties  for 
felting  and  spinning.  The  fur. of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  felts  to  a  limited  de¬ 
gree.  The  great  value  of  wool  lies  in 
its  qualities  of  strength  and  softness, 
susceptibility  to  taking  dyes  of  various 
sorts  and  its  weaving  qualities,  work¬ 
ing  into  a  fabric  with  a  great  number 
of  air  spaces,  rendering  clothing  of 
this  material  very  light  and  warm. 

In  many  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
w'oolen  material  two  substitutes  are 
introduced  :  shoddy  and  cotton.  Shoddy 
is  wool  that  is  made  over  from  waste 
pieces  of  manufactured  woolen  goods 
as  well  as  from  old  woolen  garments 
that  have  been  sold  as  rags.  These 
have  all  cotton  mixture  removed  by 
•chemicals  and  then  are  spun  in  with 
new  yarn.  The  amount  of  wear  the 
old  fibers  have  already  had  will,  of 
course,  lessen  the  wearing  qualities  of 
the  new  fabric.  Cotton  adulteration  in 
woolen  goods  reduces  the  shrinking 
qualities  of  the  fabric  and  is  therefore 
frequently  desirable  in  wash  materials 
and  also  supplies  a  less  expensive  dress 
goods.  The  danger  with  cotton  filled 
wool  is  that  the  goods  will  shrink  out 
of  shape. 


being  splashed  by  sea  water  and  many 
a  time  a  cleaner  is  blamed  for  holes 
that  appear  in  silk  garments  when  the 
real  cause  was  the  salt  in  bodily  secre¬ 
tions  :  perspiration,  tears  or  urine,  that 
have  weakened  the  fabric  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  could  not  survive  the 
cleaning  process. 

In  testing  silk  try  out  threads  of 
both  warp  and  weft,  for  if  either 
proves  brittle,  the  goods  will  break 
across  those  threads.  Also,  you  can 
test  by  burning,  for  a  bright  flame  in¬ 
dicates  cotton  mixture,  while  pure  silk 
gives  forth  an  odor  similar  to  wool. 
If  the  goods  is  weighted  with  foreign 
substances  the  sample  may  retain 
shape  after  it  has  burned  out,  and  such 
silk  wears  badly,  little  pinholes  appear¬ 
ing  after  short  use. 

Black  silk  must  be  chosen  with  par¬ 
ticular  care  as  sulphur  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  dye  and  yellow  streaks  may  appear 
on  poor  fabric  where  the  sulphur 
works  its  way  free  from  the  other 
chemicals.  Certain  blues  and  sand  and 
taupe  colors  are  safest  for  general 
wear,  and  black  is  a  safer  purchase  in 
woolen  than  in  silks. 

Artificial  silk  is  made  by  dissolving 
cellulose  obtained  from  cotton.  It  has 
a  splendid  lustre  and  takes  the  most 
delicate  tints  in  dyeing  but  lacks 
strength  and  cannot  be  washed  in 
water. 

Cotton  Materials 

COTTON  is  our  chief  vegetable  fiber 
and  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
output  is  grown  in  America.  The  finest 
lawns,  muslins  and  finer  grades  of  cot¬ 


passing  ordinary  cotton  goods  between 
two  heavy  rollers  that  impart  a  tem¬ 
porary  gloss,  similar  to  the  real  mer¬ 
cerized  goods,  but  boiling  and  rubbing 
will  remove  the  shiny  surface  from 
this  imitation  material.  Chemicals 
used  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  cottons 
sometimes  weaken  the  fabric  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  cloth  may  become 
almost  worthless  if  left  lying  some 
time  before  being  put  to  use. 

Delicate  colors  fade  in  washing,  unless 
the  color  is  “set”  in  some  way.  Vine¬ 
gar  {1/2  cup  to  1  gallon  of  water)  is 
good  for  setting  blue ;  1  cup  of  salt  in 
1  gallon  of  water  is  recommended  for 
other  colors,  while  a  test  of  a  sample 
of  the  goods  may  prove  1  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  of  lead  to  a  gallon  of 
water  is  better  for  certain  materials. 

Remember  that  cotton  fabrics  shrink 
the  first  few  times  they  are  laundered, 
the  more  loosely  woven  materials 
shrinking  more  than  some  of  the  closer 
weaves.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  laundering  and  in  dyeing  cot¬ 
ton  goods  and  if  the  material  is  made 
into  garments  before  shrinking,  be  sure 
to  allow  generously,  especially  for 
lengthwise  shrinkage  of  the  goods. 

When  cloth  has  been  heavily  adul¬ 
terated  the  meshes,  held  to  the  light, 
will  show  the  filling  of  starch  or  china 
clay,  and  sometimes  this  sizing  will 
show  as  a  white  powder  if  a  bit  of  the 
material  is  rubbed  briskly  between  the 
fingers. 

A  simple  method  of  testing  cotton 
material  is  to  tear  it.  The  ends  will 
appear  fuzzy.  Cotton  burns  quickly 
and  steadily  with  a  yellow  flame  that 
does  not  go  out  easily  and  leaves  a 


home  to  determine  whether  silk  or 
wool  materials  have  cotton  mixed  with 
them,  and  also  to  determine  mixtures 
of  silk  and  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  or 
artificial  silk  and  cotton  or  wool. 
Some  of  the  substances  called  for  are 
very  powerful  or  even  poisonous,  and 
must  be  handled  and  stored  with  great 
caution. 

(1)  Combination  of  silk  and  cotton 
or  wool  and  cotton.  Add  1  tablespoon 
of  caustic  potash  or  lye  to  1  pint  of 
cold  water,  and  heat  the  sample  of 
material  in  this  solution  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  The  lye  destroys  the  animal 
fiber,  leaving  the  cotton  intact. 

(2)  Combination  of  silk  and  cotton, 
or  silk  and  wool,  or  artificial  silk  with 
cotton  or  wool.  Put  a  sample  of  the 
material  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  as 
strong  as  can  be  bought  at  the  drug 
store.  The  solution  will  destroy  or¬ 
dinary  silk  in  2  minutes,  and  the  so- 
called  wild  silk  found  especially  in 
low-grade  silks,  in  a  half  hour  or 
longer.  Artificial  silk  becomes  gela¬ 
tinous  and  so  tender  that  it  washes 
aw'ay;  cotton  or  wool  fibers  are  left. 

(3)  To  test  underwear  or  white  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  a  sample  can  not 
be  cut,  for  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  or  of  wool  and  cotton,  place  a 
drop  of  5  per  cent  solution  of  picric 
acid  on  an  inconspicuous  part  of  the 
material  of  the  garment.  As  color 
shows  on  the  surface,  wash  the  spot 
with  water.  The  color  will  disappear 
from  the  cotton,  but  the  silk  or  the 
wool  will  be  yellow.  This  stain  may 
be  removed  by  using  ammonia,  which 
should  be  promptly  rinsed  out  with 
water. 
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Formerly  the  home  dress¬ 
maker  had  to  cut  her  patterns 
as  well  as  make  her  garments, 
but  the  present-day  pattern  service 
makes  the  former  operation  a  waste 
of  time  and  exertion  for  the  woman 
who  is  her  own  dressmaker.  Pat¬ 
terns  cut  in  the  latest  styles  and  in 
great  variety  of  sizes  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  a  very  small  outlay.  There¬ 
fore,  these  lessons  are  written  for 
the  woman  who  buys  a  simple  and 
reliable  pattern  and  follows  the 
directions  as  given  therewith,  but 
who  wants  expert  information  and 
help  in  the  best  handling  of  her 
materials  and  the  various  stitches 
employed  in  the  dififerent  processes 
of  manufacture. 

Each  part  of  a  pattern  has  a  line 
of  perforations  (draw  a  pencil  over 
each)  to  show  how  to  lay  the  part 
on  the  material,  either  lengthwise 
or  crosswise,  before  cutting,  or 
some  other  mark  to  indicate  cutting 
in  a  different  way,  if  required.  So 
read  carefully  before  cutting,  all 
printed  directions  that  accompany 
the  pattern. 

Have  good  pins,  needle,  thread 
and  scissors.  For  ordinary  sewing 
use  No.  7  needles,  for  basting  use 
No.  6.  Always  thread  the  needle 
with  the  end  of  thread  broken  off 
the  spool.  Do  not  use  very  long 
threads,  and  always  cut  threads  in 
sewing;  never  bite  them. 

Make  small  knots  when  sewing; 
for  basting  make  large  knots,  so 
the  stitches  will  not  rip  out  when 
the  work  is  handled.  Fasten  threads 
with  two  small  stitches  over  each 
other,  unless  knots  can  be  hidden. 

For  use  while  sewing,  small 
scissors  are  serviceable,  but  sharp, 
heavy  ones  are  best  for  cutting. 

Do  not  sit  stooped  over  or 
cramped  while  sewing.  Sit  well 
back  in  your  chair  with  your  work 
held  up  within  range  of  your  eyes. 

Hold  the  material  firmly  and 
straight,  and  sew  with  the  right  hand. 

The  five  ordinary  but  important 
stitches  in  sewing  are  the  Basting 
stitch,  the  Running  stitch,  the  Back 
stitch,  the  Overcasting  stitch  and 
the  Hem  or  Slanting  stitch. 

The  basting  stitch  is  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  material,  and  joining  parts 
of  garments  for  sewing. 

Basting  stitches  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  Crosswise,  Regu¬ 
lar  and  Irregular.  The  Crosswise 
are  run  diagonally,  and  are  best  for 
interlinings,  such  as  canvas.  The 
Regular  are  formed  by  long  even 
stitches,  and  are  required  on  goods 
that  needs  to  be  held  firm.  The 
Irregular  consists  of  one  long  and 
several  shorter  ones,  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  hems  and  parts  that  do 
not  require  to  be  firm. 

Running  stitches  are  good  on 
parts  where  there  is  little  strain, 
for  tucking,  pleating,  cording,  shirr¬ 
ing  or  trimmings. 

Back  Stitches  take  the  place  of 
machine  sewing.  They  are  formed 
by  taking  a  backward  stitch  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  material,  and  a 
stitch  on  the  underside  again  as 
long.  A  Half  Back  stitch  may  be 
made  by  taking  the  back  stitch  only 
one-half  as  long. 

Overcasting  is  employed  to  finish 
raw  edges  or  seams  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  fraying.  The  stitches 
are  made  over  the  edge  of  the 
seam  from  right  to  left. 

The  Slanting  or  Hem  stitches  are 
made  very  small  and  slanted,  and 
should  not  show  on  the  right  side. 
Hems  are  made  by  folding  the  ma¬ 
terial  twice,  the  first  fold  to  be  as 
narrow  as  possible,  and  the  second 
of  a  width  suitable  to  the  style  of 
the  work. 

Hems  inay  be  Faced,  Rolled,  Slip 
stitch  or  Narrow  Basted.  A  Rolled 
hem  is  narrow  and  need  not  be 
basted.  The  Basted  hem  may  be 
of  any  width,  but  must  be  basted, 
then  sewed. 

A  Faced  hem  is  made  where  rna- 
terial  is  scant,  or  where  not  advis¬ 
able  to  use  the  material  itself.  It 
may  be  used  on  straight  or  bias 
cloth,  and  be  of  self  or  contrasting 
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material. 

A  .Slip  Stitch  hem  is  good  for 
woolens,  velvet,  crepe  or  silk  where 
stitches  should  not  show  at  all.  The 
hem  is  basted,  and  the  thread  is 
fastened  under  the  first  fold;  then 
one  or  two  stitches  are  made  on  the 
first  fold  of  the  hem,  and  a  little 
beyond  these  one  or  two  stitches 
are  made  on  the  first  fold  of  the 
hem,  and  a  little  beyond  these  one 
or  two  stitches  are  made  on  the 
material.  The  stitches  should  be 
straight  with  the  thread  of  the  cloth 
so  as  not  to  be  visible. 

In  sewing  on  buttons,  first  mark 
the  places  for  them,  then  take  a 
small  stitch  on  the  place  indicated, 
ori  the  right  side  of  the  garment. 
This  will  leave  the  knot  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  button  on  the  right 
side.  Thread  the  button,  and  place 
a  pin  on  top  of  it  at  right  angles 
to  the  desired  direction  of  the 
stitches,  sewing  through  the  holes, 
and  connecting  them  with  from 
seven  to  ten  stitches.  Remove  the 
pin,  and  stem  the  button  by  wind¬ 
ing  the  thread  between  the  but¬ 
ton  and  garment  arounud  the  stitches 
as  tight  as  possible.  Put  the  needle 
through  to  the  wrong  side  and 
fasten  the  thread  with  a  few  back 
stitches.  The  size  of  the  button¬ 
hole  is  determined  by  the  diameter 
of  the  button. 

Buttonholes  should  be  overcast, 
and  worked  from  the  inner  end, 
and  worked  from  right  to  left. 
Fasten  thread  with  a  few  stitches 
near  edge  of  hole,  draw  needle 
through  at  right  angles,  and  away 
from  the  hole.  Throw  thread  over 
the  needle  from  right  to  left  and 
draw  the  needle  through. 

Eyelets  are  made  by  piercing  a 
hole  with  a  stiletto,  and  worked  with 
a  buttonhole  stitch  after  the  edge 
has  been  overcast.  The  stitch 
should  form  a  ring  around  the 
opening.  Ej'elets  are  used  when  a 
waist  or  dress  is  closed  by  lacing, 
and  are  also  used  in  embroidering. 

Usin^  a  Dress  Form 

WHAT  woman  who  does  her 
own  sewing  has  not  gone 
through  the  agony  of  trying  to 
stand  still  at  the  same  time  she  has 
to  twist  herself  into  all  sorts  of 
knots  while  fitting  a  garment  on 


herself?  A  few  experiences  of  this 
sort  and  a  dress  form  is  the  height 
of  the  home  seamstress’s  ambition. 
The  commercial  form  can  be  bought 
and  that  is  the  easiest  obtainable 
but  many  women  feel  they  cannot 
afford  the  investment  tied  up  in  a 
seldom  used  article.  For  the  woman 
who  can  buy  a  form,  the  very  best 
is  the  one  made  to  her  measure,  an 
exact  copy  of  her  figure.  Naturally 
that  is  the  most  expensive  one  also, 
even  if  it  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
Next  best  is  the  stock  form,  near¬ 
est  her  measurements  on  which  an 
old,  tight-fitting  waist  is  placed  and 
all  spaces  between  waist  and  form 
filled  with  cotton  or  sawdust  until 
a  pretty  good  copy  of  the  owner’s 
form  is  created. 

But  these  ready-made  forms  are 
not  the  only  obtainable  ones  for 
many  a  woman  has  made  her  own. 
The  simplest  is  the  cotton,  feather 
or  sawdust  filling  of  an  old,  well¬ 
fitting  waist  that  has  had  a  bottom 
piece  sewed  on  to  hold  the  con¬ 
tents.  But  such  a  form  may  slip 
a  bit  to  one  side  and  fail  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  owner’s  measurements, 
and  if  this  does  not  happen  at  once, 
is  pretty  sure  to  do  so  after  a 
little  handling  and  use. 

The  Home  Demonstration  agents 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  been  advocating  an¬ 
other  method  of  making  dress 
forms,  however,  that  they  find  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all. 

They  are  made  by  pasting  two 
thicknesses  of  gummed  manilla  seal¬ 
ing  paper  on  a  tight-fitting  under¬ 
vest  while  on  the  prospective  own¬ 
er’s  figure.  When  the  gum  has 
dried,  the  jacket  is  removed  by  slit¬ 
ting  down  the  back  and  front.  These 
halves  are  then  put  together  again 
with  gummed  paper.  The  general 
effect  is  that  of  a  heavy  papier- 
mache  form.  One  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  homemade  form  is  that 
it  is  an  e.xact  duplication  of  the 
woman’s  own  form. 

The  dress  form  means  a  real  sav¬ 
ing  in  money  as  well  as  time  and 
patience  to  every  woman  whether 
she  is  making  new  clothes  or  mak¬ 
ing  over  old  ones. 

If  this  form  can  be  mounted  on 
a  small  base,  like  a  stand  used  for 
statuary  and  made  to  approximate 
the  actual  height  of  the  owner, 
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skirts  also  may  be  draped  on  the 
form  and  added  service  thereby 
gained. 
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Before  cutting  any  pattern, 
make  a  study  of  your  material 
and  be  careful  that  all  parts  of 
the  pattern  are  so  laid  that  the 
goods  will  lie  the  same  way  when  cut. 
The  inexperienced  seamstress  will  find 
part  of  her  skirt  with  nap  or  pattern 
running  one  way  and  another  breadth 
running  the  opposite  direction  unless 
she  is  careful. 

Also,  a  bit  of  study  may  save  con¬ 
siderable  goods  if  the  parts  are  rightly 
dovetailed  to  save  waste  pieces. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  cut  both 
pieces  of  each  kind  required  at  once 
(usually  1/2  of  the  pattern  only  is 
given),  Mark  all  notches,  and  outline 
through  both  thicknesses  of  material, 
cut  the  material  carefully,  following 
the  outline  of  the  pattern. 

Pin  the  parts  together  at  the  waist 
line,  and  baste  with  close  even  stitches, 
and  with  strong  thread,  from  that 
point  to  the  end  of  the  seam. 
Then  begin  again  at  the  waistline  and 
baste  to  the  opposite  end.  Fasten  the 
stitches  carefully  so  they  will  not  rip 
in  fitting.  After  seams  are  basted  try 
the  garment  on  wrong  side  out.  It  is 
will  to  pin  the  waist  to  position  at  the 
proper  waistline  before  making  any 
alterations,  so  that  the  waistline  will 
not  be  drawn  out  of  place  in  fitting. 

If  alterations  are  necessary,  let  out 
or  take  in  the  shoulder  and  underarm 
seams.  First  adjust  the  underarm 
seams,  then  the  shoulders.  Draw  either 
the  front  or  back,  or  both  parts. 

For  a  person  a  trifle  full  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  keep  the  shoulder  line 
well  to  the  back.  If  the  waist  is  too 
long  in  back^  the  alteration  should  be 
at  neck  and  shoulder.  The  back  shoul¬ 
der  line  must  be  almost  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  front.  The  back  must 
not  be  too  narrow,  and  if  closed  at  the 
back  have  it  a  trifle  loose  at  the  first 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  neck 
edge.  When  alterations  are  made, 
trace  where  the  pins  were  placed,  re¬ 
baste  as  traced  and  then  sew  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  bastings.  The  seams 
should  be  notched,  at  and  above  and 
below  the  waistline,  with  one  inch 
space  between  the  notches. 

If  a  collar  is  to  be  used,  always  keep 
the  neck  line  high,  for  that  will  help 
to  make  the  neck  look  small.  A  collar 
placed  too  low,  never  fits  well,  and 
gives  the  neck  a  large  appearance. 

Always  fit  both  sleeves  and  finish 
the  sleeves  before  putting  on  the  col¬ 
lar.  In  cutting,  have  the  warp  straight 
down  from  the  center  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  wrist,  and  be  sure  that  sleeve 
is  long  enough  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 

Alterations  very  often  change  the 
position  of  the  marks  given  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  guides  in  setting  the  sleeve  in 
properly.  In  such  case  fold  the  arm- 
scye  in  half,  from  the  shoulder  seam, 
and  measure  from  the  lower  fold,  one 
and  one-half  inch  toward  the  front, 
which  will  give  the  proper  place  for 
the  front  seam  of  the  sleeves.  After 
having  pinned  the  sleeve  in  place,  hold 
it  over  the  fingers,  with  the  finger  tips 
toward  you,  so  that  the  shoulder  seam 
is  in  the  center,  so  as  to  determine 
whether  the  fulness  at  the  top  of  the 
sleeve  has  been  evenly  distributed. 
When  sewing  the  sleeve  to  the  gar¬ 
ment,  hold  it  so  that  the  inner  part  of 
the  sleeve  faces  you. 

Do  not  gouge  out  neck  or  armscye 


in  fitting.  Snip  the  cloth  a  trifle  where 
there  is  tightness,  and  afterwards  more 
if  needed.  If  more  fulness  is  needed 
at  the  armscye  or  bust,  adjust  a  couple 
of  ruffles  of  silk  to  arm  seam  and  to 
front  of  lining. 

In  sewing,  press  out  all  wrinkles  be¬ 
fore  stitching. 

To  keep  a  garment  securely  fast¬ 
ened,  put  the  hooks  and  eyes  on  alter¬ 
nately,  at  each  edge  of  the  closing. 

Shirt  Waists 

Like  an  old  friend  is  the  ever  popu¬ 
lar  shirt  waist,  a  garment  that  is  a 
boon  to  womankind.  For  traveling, 
shopping,  for  outings,  for  sport,  and 
especially  for  the  business  woman, 
some  type  of  blouse  has  proven  of 
great  service.  While  the  shirt  waist 
has  somewhat  changed  in  appearance, 
since  the  day  of  its  advent,  when  it 
looked  much  like  a  man’s  shirt,  the 
strictly  tailored  shirt  waist  is  still  cut 
on  simple  lines.  It  is  well,  in  choosing 
material  for  blouses  in  wool  or  silk, 
of  if  the  waist  is  not  to  be  white,  to 
have  it  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the 
skirt  accompanying  it,  and  never  have 
it  darker.  If  made  of  wool  or  cloth, 
have  the  goods  sponged  before  cut¬ 
ting.  If  that  has  to  be  done  at  home, 
use  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
as  dry  as  possible,  lay  the  material 
over  the  sheet  so  that  every  part  comes 
in  contact  with  the  sheet,  then  roll  up 
tight  and  leave  for  some  hours.  Un¬ 
roll  and  press  w'ith  a  hot  iron  on  the 
wrong  side,  laying  a  cloth  over  the 
material.  If  the  waist  is  made  of 
linen,  immerse  the  cloth  in  cold  water 
and  hang  up  until  half  dry.  If  of 
double  width,  do  not  unfold  but  press 
on  the  double.  If  single  width,  press 
on  the  wrong  side. 

Select  the  pattern  you  fancy,  fold 
your  material  lengthwise  and  lay  the 
back  (if  made  without  a  seam)  with 
the  edge  marked  by  a  diamond  on  the 
fold.  Careful  cutting  may  leave  you 
enough  material  on  the  width  of  the 
portion  from  which  back  is  cut,  for 
sleeve  laps  and  cuffs.  Lay  the  material 
on  the  double  to  cut  the  fronts,  with 
the  front  edge  of  pattern  at  double 
edge  of  material.  Sleeves  may  be  cut 
from  the  remaining  length  of  the 
goods,  on  the  double,  same  as  front. 
Be  sure  to  have  the  straight  thread  of 
the  goods  on  a  line  with  the  three 
small  perforations  in  the  pattern, 
which  is  the  cutting  line,  otherwise  the 
sleeve  will  twist.  In  figured  or  checked 
material,  each  sleeve  should  be  cut 
separately  in  such  a  way  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  all  run  down  and  match ;  the 
stripes  also  should  match. 

Cuffs  may  be  cut  cross  or  length¬ 
wise,  but  are  best  with  the  lengthwise 
thread  going  around  the  arm.  Collar 
band  should  be  cut  double,  either 
length  or  crosswise. 

Baste  with  irregular  stitches,  the 
parts  of  the  patterns  with  correspond¬ 
ing  notches  together  and  with  seams 
on  the  right  side.  Try  on  and  if  you 
have  followed  directions  carefully 
there  will  be  little  and  perhaps  (for 
average  figures)  no  alterations. 

If  the  waist  seems  loose  at  the 
shoulder,  draw  up  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial.  If  tight,  cut  the  bastings  and 
loosen.  The  waist  should  fit  smoothly 
and  comfortably.  If  too  snug  over  the 
bust,  let  out  the  material  at  underarm 
seam.  If  wide  and  loose  at  this  part 
take  up  the  front  and  back,  an  equal 
portion,  unless  the  fulness  seems  to  be 
only  on  the  front,  in  which  case  take 
up  all  that  is  necessary,  only  on  the 
front,  at  the  underarm  seam.  If  the 
shoulder  seems  long  or  wide  over 
front  or  back,  trim  the  armscyes  a 
little  on  the  top  and  sides. 

The  neck  requires  careful  fitting.  If 
neck  is  too  low,  take  up  on  shoulder 
seams;  if  the  front  only  is  low,  take 
up  fronts  on  shoulders  only.  The  neck 
may  be  fitted  tight  and  then  stretched 
a  little  if  collar  band  is  added. 


The  armscye  should  be  easy,  not 
draw  or  bind,  but  keep  it  as  small  as 
possible.  If  it  requires  trimming,  slash 
slightly  while  fitting,  and  trim  out, 
when  waist  is  removed  from  figure,  to 
the  size  indicated  by  the  slashes.  Do 
not  trim  off  too  much,  for  an  armscye 
too  large  cannot  be  remedied  by  al¬ 
teration. 

In  fitting  any  fulness  at  the  waist¬ 
line,  allow  for  ease  and  comfort. 
When  necessary  alterations  are  made 
and  the  waist  is  carefully  basted  it 
may  be  sewed. 

The  seams  should  be  stitched  on  the 
right  side  just  a  bit  outside  of  the 
basting  line.  The  basted  seams  on 
each  shoulder,  also  on  each  underarm 
should  be  of  uniform  width.  After 
sewing  up  these  seams  trim  the  front 
of  shoulder  and  underarm  seam  close 
and  lap  the  back  over  the  front,  so  as 
to  form  a  good  one-quarter-inch  seam. 
Baste  and  sew  again.  This  gives  the 
garment  a  tailored  look. 

The  neck  band  should  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  neck,  to  insure  a  good 
fit.  In  sewing  on  the  band,  hold  the 
neck  of  the  garment  to  the  lining  side 
of  the  band,  baste  and  sew  it,  then 
turn  and  finish  the  right  side. 

The  lower  edge  of  waist  may  be 
overcast,  bound  or  hemmed.  For  stout 
figures,  a  skirt  piece  is  sometimes 
joined  to  the  waist.  This  is  some¬ 
times  provided  in  the  pattern.  If  not, 
cut  a  circular  piece  of  lining  or  silk, 
and  fit  to  the  figure  with  little  darts. 
The  fulness  of  the  waist  fronts  should 
then  be  pleated  or  gathered,  and  a  tape 
or  band  stitched  over  waist  and  skirt 
piece  joining,  unless  you  prefer  a  cas¬ 
ing  through  which  an  elastic  is  run. 

Sleeves  should  be  finished  before 
basting  to  the  waist.  Finish  the  laps 
before  closing  the  sleeve  seam.  Cut 
an  underlap  three-quarter-inch  wide 
when  finished,  and  sew  to  free  edge  of 
sleeve  opening.  Close  sleeve  seam, 
gather  twice  at  lower  edge  of  sleeve 
and  fit  cuff,  with  the  fulness  mostly 
at  underside  of  sleeve.  Baste  cuff  with 
seams  on  right  side  of  sleeve,  stitch 
to  position,  turn  over  and  stitch  again. 
Finish  with  stitching  all  around  one- 
quarter  inch  from  edge.  If  sleeve  has 
fulness  at  its  upper  edge,  gather  twice, 
the  first  row  of  gathers  to  be  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  upper  edge, 
and  the  second  row  one-quarter  inch 
lower.  Pin  sleeve  to  armscye  with 
seam  or  seams  placed  as  indicated  in 
pattern  directions  and  the  fulness 
evenly  distributed  in  a  space  about  five 
inches  in  front  and  three  inches  in 
back  of  shoulder  seam.  The  sleeve 
should  be  fitted  and  properly  set  before 
sewing — while  the  waist  is  on  the  fig¬ 
ure.  Baste  to  the  armscye,  and  see 
that  the  fulness  does  not  pull  toward 
the  front  or  back.  If  the  sleeve  is  not 
comfortable  it  should  be  raised  a  little. 
Stitch  the  sleeve  to  the  armscye  and 
bind  with  a  bias  binding,  or  overcast 
the  seam,  A  “set  in”  sleeve  is  sewed 
in,  three-quarter  inch  back  from  edge 
of  armscye ;  the  sleeve  seam  is  cut 
close  and  the  armscye  edge  is  turned 
over  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  in  a  welt 
seam  and  hemmed. 

If  the  waist  has  vest  portions  or 
front  inserts,  it  is  wise  to  finish  and 
baste  these  to  the  fronts  as  directed 
before  joining  back  and  fronts,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easier  to  handle  the  work 
in  that  way.  Yoke  portions,  too,  may 
be  joined  and  placed  in  position. 

Lingerie  and  fancy  waists  lend 
themselves  readily  to  tucks  and  plaits. 
Tucks  may  be  in  various  widths,  from 
tiny  pin  tucks  to  the  size  of  two  inches. 
If  your  pattern  does  not  indicate  tucks, 
the  material  (if  tucks  are  desired) 
should  be  tucked  before  cutting,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  a  tuck  is  continued 
through  a  seam,  like  the  Gibson  tuck, 
in  which  case  the  tuck  should  be 
stitched  after  the  shoulder  seam  is 
closed. 

(Confinued  on  page  59) 


Taking  Individual  M  easurements 

Bust  measure :  Over  the  fullest  part 
of  the  bust,  high  at  the  back  and 
close  under  the  arm. 

Waist  measure :  Snug  around  the 
waist. 

Back  Length;  From  base  of  neck  to 
waistline. 

Back  width;  From  armscye  to  arm¬ 
scye,  and  at  one-fourth  the  length  of 
back. 

Armscye :  Around  the  arm  where 
arm  fits  into  the  socket,  and  not  tight. 

Shoulder;  From  base  of  neck  to 
where  arm  slopes. 

Neck ;  at  base  of  throat  but  not  too 
low. 

Front  length:  From  neck  line  to 
waist  line. 

Underarm :  Close  up  under  the  arm 
and  to  the  waist  line. 

Front  width;  Below  base  of  neck 
from  armscye  to  armscye. 

Sleeve  length:  From  armscye  in 
front  to  a  little  below  the  wrist;  also 
from  shoulder  to  wrist  with  elbow  bent. 

Width  of  sleeve,  over  upper  arm : 
At  about  one-half  the  distance  between 
elbow  and  armscye. 

Sleeve  at  lower  edge  ;  Around  widest 
part  of  the  hand  over  the  thumb. 

Waist  Alterations 

WHILE  most  patterns  can  readily 
be  made  to  fit  by  taking  up  or 
letting  out  at  shoulder  and  underarm 
seams,  one  may  wish  to  alter  a  pattern 
before  cutting,  to  suit  special  individual 
measurements.  In  that  case  it  is  wise 
to  get  a  pattern  as  near  the  required 
bust  measure  as  possible.  A  pattern 
may  be  widened  over  the  bust  one  inch 
by  adding  one-half  inch  to  each  front 
at  the  underarm  seams.  For  smaller 
bust  measurements  take  off  the  same 
amount. 

Lengthen  back  or  front  as  follows: 
Trace  out  the  neck,  shoulder  and  arm¬ 
scye  and  two  inches  below  the  armscye, 
then  move  the  pattern  down  one  inch 
and  finish.  To  shorten  back  or  front, 
lay  a  crosswise  tuck  the  width  of  the 
desired  reduction  two  inches  below  the 
armscye. 

To  widen  across  the  front  trace  all 
the  outline  excepting  the  line  for  front 
edge,  then  move  pattern  down  3  inches 
from  shoulder  seam,  and  forward 
from  armscye  to  one-half  the  allow¬ 
ance  required  to  gain  the  desired 
width,  then  trace  front  line,  graduating 
it  to  meet  neck  edge. 

A  little  trimming  out  at  the  neck 
edge  will  often  give  additional  width 
at  that  point  or  one-quarter  inch  let 
out  on  each  back  and  front  at  the 
shoulder  will  add  one  inch  to  the  neck 
size. 

To  lengthen  at  underarm,  mark  out 
upper  part  of  piece  to  the  armscye  and 
two  inches  on  underarm  edge,  then 
move  pattern  down  as  much  as  re¬ 
quired  for  the  necessary  length  and 
finish  tracing.  To  shorten  underarm, 
fold  a  tuck  across  the  pattern  as  wide 
as  the  necessary  reduction  below  the 
bust  line. 

To  lengthen  sleeve  pattern,  trace  all 
of  the  upper  part  and  three  inches  of 
the  side  edges,  then  move  down  as 
much  as  required  and  finish.  Special 
directions  for  fitting  sleeves  will  be 
found  on  page  59.  Read  these  direc¬ 
tions  before  cutting. 
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Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  Present-Day  Costume 

Coats 

IT  is  wise  to  consider  the  figure 
of  the  wearer  before  selecting  the 
coat  style.  A  very  tall,  slight 
person  will  look  best  in  a  three- 
quarter-length  coat,  or  in  a  short 
coat  that  covers  the  hips  a  bit,  and 
does  not  define  the  figure  very 
much. 

Coats  in  Eton  effects  often  look 
well  on  short,  stout  figures;  like¬ 
wise  the  semi-fitting  coat,  which 
hangs  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
hips  and  does  not  outline  the  figure 
at  the  waistline. 

The  full-length  coat  which  reaches 
to  the  edge  of  the  dress  tends  to 
give  height. 

It  is  best  to  select  good  material, 
for  a  coat  or  wrap,  with  sufficient 
body  to  lend  itself  well  to  the  shap¬ 
ing.  If  of  cloth,  it  should  be 
sponged. 

Select  a  pattern  that  is  nearest 
in  size  to  3’^our  measurements  and 
alter  if  required  as  directed  in  a 
previous  lesson.  Cut  a  pattern  of 
cambric  from  the  pattern  to  be 
used  as  an  interlining  or  foundation, 
especially  in  light-weight  coats. 

A  canvas  lining  through  the  part 
of  the  coat  above  the  waistline  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  strength 
and  shape.  Shrink  the  canvas  be¬ 


fore  using.  Put 
into  water,  wring 
the  water  out  of 
it,  then  smooth 
out  the  wrinkles, 
but  do  not 
stretch  it,  and 
press  with  a  hot 
iron  to  make  it 
smooth  and  dry. 
Cut  the  canvas 
through  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  fit  over 
the  inside  of  the 
cambric  lining. 
Keep  the  grain 
of  the  canvas 
straight  over  the 
chest,  and  make 
a  dart  from  the 
bust  line  to  lower 
edge  of  canvas  at 
the  waistline. 

The  canvas  is 
placed  a  little 
over  the  shoulder 
seam,  and  is 
stitched  in  with 
the  outside  ma¬ 
terial.  After 
fitting  and  bast- 
ing  over  the 
cambric  lining, 
place  foundation 
in  the  machine, 
and,  beginning  at 
the  front  of  the 
dart,  stitch  circles  in  succession  one- 
half  of  an  inch  apart,  through  can¬ 
vas  and  cambric,  forming  the  shape 
of  the  bust.  Stitch  in  straight  rows 
from  armscye  line  to  the  front  of 
the  waist  and  neck  line,  to  keep  the 
coat  in  shape,  and  prevent  canvas 
from  bulging. 

The  foundation  should  now  be 
pressed  over  a  firm  rounded  pad. 
(This  pad  may  be  made  of  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  linen  duck,  with  one  end 
rounded  and  the  other  straight.  A 
piece  of  stiff  cardboard  is  slipped 
into  the  bag  to  form  the  base,  and 
it  is  then  filled  with  sawdust,  sewed 
up  and  soaked  in  water.  Then 
thoroughly  dried.) 

Over  this  pad  the  point  of  the 
dart  is  well  dampened  and  pressed 
into  shape.  If  the  bust  is  too  high 
or  too  low,  the  foundation  may  be 
dampened  again  and  pressed  into 
proper  position. 

If  the  canvas  does  not  lie  smooth 
at  the  armscye,  cut  a  dart  in  from 
the  armscye  toward  the  point  of 
the  dart.  Lap,  stitch,  and  press 
the  edges  of  the  dart. 

After  the  foundation  has  been 
fitted  and  tried  on,  and  the  altera¬ 
tions  are  made,  the  material  may 
be  applied  or  draped  on  it.  If  the 
pattern  does  not  call  for  both  revers 
and  turned-down  collar,  the  canvas 
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extends  to  the 
front  edge,  and 
the  material  is 
left  one  inch 
wider,  to  allow 
for  covering  the 
canvas.  Cut  the 
canvas  away  at 
the  proper  line 
of  front  edge, 
and  do  not  fold 
it  back  with  the 
cloth.  Hold  the 
canvas  edge  in 
by  sewing  a  nar¬ 
row  tape  flat  on 
the  edge. 

For  a  “man¬ 
nish”  coat  with 
turned-down  col¬ 
lar  and  lapels, 
extend  the  can¬ 
vas  beyond  the 
center  front  line 
as  far  as  the 
revers  will  come, 
plus  one-half 
inch  allowance 
for  shrinkage  and 
work.  For  this 
style  of  front, 
the  cloth  is  cut 
the  same  width 
as  the  canvas, 
and  basted  to  the 
foundation, 
around  edge  of  lapels.  The  revers 
is  folded  back  on  the  front  and 
shaped.  The  canvas  should  be 
eased  on  the  cloth  before  padding, 
to  allow  the  revers  of  lapels  to  turn 
back  properly. 

Tack  canvas  and  cloth  with  small 
slanting  basting  stitches.  This  is 
called  padding  or  tailor’s  tacking. 
The  larger  stitch  is  made  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  smaller  through 
the  cloth,  so  small  as  to  take  up 
only  one  thread.  Arrange  the 
stitches  in  close  even  rows.  Then 
cut  the  canvas  away  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  revers,  and  sew  a  piece 
of  tape  flat  around  the  edge  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  shape  and  keep  the  edge 
from  stretching.  Leave  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  Yi  inch  on  the  cloth  be¬ 
yond  the  canvas  revers.  Then  cut 
the  revers  facing;  if  a  double- 
breasted  coat,  let  facing  extend  to 
the  lower  edge  of  front,  and  have 
it  to  fit  exactly  with  the  straight 
thread  of  the  material.  The  center 
front  of  a  double-breasted  coat 
should  also  be  on  a  straight  thread. 

Place  the  right  side  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  right  side  of  the  coat, 
with  the  edges  exactly  together. 
Stitch  the  facing  on  the  machine  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  canvas 
revers.  Cut  the  cloth  edges  at  the 
revers  point  to  avoid  thickness  at 
this  part.  Turn  the  facing  over  on 
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the  inside  of  the  front,  and  baste 
with  small  stitches.  The  seam  must 
be  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  revers, 
and  the  cloth  is  then  basted  over 
on  the  inside  of  the  coat  at  the 
other  edge  of  the  canvas. 

To  make  a  turned-over  collar,  cut 
two  pieces  of  canvas  about  12  or 
14  inches  long  and  5  or  6  inches 
wide,  shrink  and  baste  together. 
Cut  the  pieces  in  half,  and  stretch 
both  upper  and  lower  edges  by  a 
thorough  wetting.  Iron  the  edges 
into  curves  (the  lower  more  than 
the  upper),  but  do  not  stretch  the 
center.  Place  over  neck  of  the  per¬ 
son,  or  on  the  bust  form,  and  pin 
the  pieces  in  a  seam  at  the  center 
back.  Press  the  seam  flat  and 
shape  the  collar  to  the  neck.  Curve 
the  outer  edge  in  a  curve  at  the 
corners  so  as  not  to  draw  the  coat 
around  the  curve  at  the  front  of 
the  neck.  (If  your  coat  patern  has 
a  turned-over  collar  or  any  other 
you  favor,  cut  the  canvas  to  its 
shape.)  Place  top  of  revers  on  the 
collar  and  mark  place  of  joining  on 
both  colar  and  revers. 

Trace  a  line  on  the  coat  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  collar.  Remove 
collar,  stitch  its  center  seam,  and 
press  it  flat.  Cut  inside  and  out¬ 
side  sections  of  cloth  for  the  col¬ 
lar,  allowing  Y  inch  all  around  for 
seaming. 
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Join  the  pieces  for  the  underside 
to  fit  the  canvas,  placing  the  seam 
next  to  the  canvas  seam,  which 
should  be  toward  the  outside  of  the 
coat,  to  insure  a  smooth  surface  for 
the  upper  facing.  Baste  the  cloth 
to  the  canvas  and  pad  it,  either  by 
hand  or  with  rows  of  machine  stitch¬ 
ing  around  the  under  side  of  the 
collar.  Sew  a  tape  all  around  the 
edge  to  hold  it  firm.  (Remember 
that  the  cloth  should  extend  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  collar  edge.) 
Cut  the  lower  edge  just  the  shape 
required,  baste  the  cloth  over  the 
canvas,  which  should  be  dampened 
and  pressed  perfectly  flat.  Then 
baste  to  the  coat  around  the  lower 
edge. 

Fitting  the  revers  to  the  collar 
and  joining  it  neatly  is  an  important 
and  particular  part  of  the  coat  mak¬ 
ing  .  The  collar  should  be  shaped 
over  the  neck-line  with  the  fingers 
until  it  is  in  its  proper  position. 

Turn  in  the  cloth  on  the  edge  of 
the  collar  and  hem  the  revers. 
Stitch  the  underside  of  the  collar 
to  the  coat,  then  fit  the  facing  or 
upper  side  of  the  collar  and  baste 
to  the  lower,  with  the  seams  even, 
and  the  right  sides  of  the  cloth  to¬ 
gether.  Stitch  the  edges  together, 
and  after  cutting  away  any  surplus 
thickness  at  the  corners,  turn  over, 
and  baste  close  to  the  edge,  with 
the  seam  at  the  edge  of  the  canvas. 
Stitch  the  cloth  over  the  collar,  and 
baste  around  the  neck  edge  to  hold 
it  in  place.  Now  turn  in  the  edges 
of  upper  side  of  collar  and  of  revers 
facing,  trimming  them  down  to 
about  inch,  and  baste  together 
with  an  overcasting  stitch,  then 
seam  with  the  finest  of  slip  stitches. 

Finish  lower  edge  of  coat  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  edge  to  the  inside  over  a 
bias  strip  of  canvas,  catch  stitch¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  material  to  the 
canvas.  Then  stitch  the  coat  all 
around  in  a  continuous  row  of 
stitching  and  at  an  even  and  equal 
distance  from  the  edges.  The 
stitching  should  extend  around  the 
lower  edge,  upon  front  and  around 
revers  and  collar,  down  the  other 
front  and  around  lower  edge  to  the 
underarm,  which  should  also  be  the 
starting  point.  If  more  than  one 
row  of  stitching  is  made,  they 
should  be  the  same  distance  apart. 

Coat  linings  are  best  of  good 
sateen,  satin  or  silk.  The  lining  for 
the  back  should  always  be  laid  in 
a  one-inch  pleat  at  the  center 
lengthwise,  and  the  fronts  the  same 
way  at  the  center  of  the  shoulders. 
This  prevents  the  garment  from  be¬ 
coming  too  tight,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  put  on  and  off.  After 
fitting,  stitching  and  pressing  the 
lining  (which  should  be  finished 
separately),  pin  it  into  the  coat  and 
baste  all  around;  then  sew  with  fine 
fell  stitches  all  around,  concealing 
the  stitches  as  much  as  possible. 


The  sleeve  is  made  much  the  same 
as  a  dress  sleeve,  but  is  cut  larger. 
The  lining  should  be  cut  about  1)4 
inch  longer  at  the  top  and  1  inch 
longer  at  the  lower  edge,  than  the 
cloth.  Baste  a  piece  of  bias  can¬ 
vas  to  inside  of  sleeve  at  lower 
edge  above  the  seam  or  hem  allow¬ 
ance  and  turn  the  cloth  over  this 
Finish  same  as  coat  at  lower  edge. 
Press  on  a  sleeve  boa’^d. 

Seam  the  lining,  after  it  is  fitted, 
and  slip  it  over  the  outside  .sleeve, 
with  the  outside  sleeve  wrong  side 
out,  and  baste  into  shape.  Notch 
at  the  break  of  the  arm  on  the 
front  seam  of  the  cloth.  Baste  the 
lining  at  the  top,  to  the  sleeve  3 
inches  from  the  edge.  Fold  the  lin¬ 
ing  at  lower  edge  )4  inch  and  hem. 
Sew  the  sleeve  to  the  armscye  as 
directed  in  the  pattern.  If  sleeve 
has  fulness  at  the  top,  it  should  be 
gathered  with  two  rows  of  fine 
running  stitches.  The  coat  should 
be  tried  on  and  the  gathers  pulled 
up  and  adjusted.  If  without  ful¬ 
ness  the  sleeve  is  eased  or  shrunk 
into  the  armscye.  It  should  be 
stitched  with  the  inside  of  the 
sleeve  toward  the  person  sewing.  A 
line  almost  straight  should  be  pre¬ 
served  from  the  back  part  of  the 
armscye  to  the  place  where  the  ful¬ 
ness  at  back  of  sleeve,  or  the  eas¬ 
ing  begins.  This  imparts  the  tail¬ 
ored  effect. 

The  sleeve  lining  is  now  pinned  to 
position,  gathers,  if  any,  being  put 
in  and  drawn  up  to  fit  the  cloth. 
The  upper  edge  is  turned  in  and 
pinned,  so  as  to  cover  the  stitched 
seam,  and  then  the  lining  is  felled 
to  the  coat. 

Pockets  may  be  in  the  shape  of 
patch  pockets,  stitched  flat  to  the 
coat  or  may  be  set  in,  at  a  slash  in 
the  coat.  The  pocket  is  then  faced 
down  a  little  way  and  stitched  to 
the  slash  on  the  right  side,  then 
turned  and  pressed  thoroughly. 
Sometimes  a  little  flat  piece  is  sewed 
into  the  upper  side  of  the  slash  to 
form  an  over-lap. 

Proper  pressing  of  a  coat  requires 
proper  pressing  boards  and  pads. 
All  pressing  should  be  done  wrong 
side  out,  excepting  the  last  or  fin¬ 
ished  pressing.  The  collar  should 
be  placed  on  the  board  with  padded 
side  up,  both  edges  stretched  and 
dampened,  and  then  pressed  into 
shape  by  holding  one  end  up  and 
pressing  the  collar  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  to  obtain  a  round  effect. 

The  revers  are  dampened  on  the 
padded  side,  pressed,  stretched  a 
trifle,  and  then  pressed  until  dry,  so 
as  to  make  the  edge  fit  closely. 

A  piece  of  wet  muslin  is  placed 
over  the  facing  of  a  coat  to  press 
it,  then  the  cloth  is  removed  and 
the  coat  is  again  pressed  under  a 
dry  cloth.  Collar  and  revers  are 
pressed  in  the  same  way,  and  should 
not  be  pressed  flat. 


The  coat  sleeve  should  be  pressed 
over  a  pad  at  the  shoulder,  under 
a  wet  cloth,  and  on  the  right  side. 
The  entire  coat  should  be  pressed 
to  finish,  with  a  hot  iron  and  under 
a  thoroughly  wet  cloth;  this  will 
remove  any  shine  caused  by  press¬ 
ing.  Hold  the  iron  with  one  hand, 
near  the  wet  cloth,  and  with  the 
other  hand  raise  the  cloth  against 
the  iron.  This  will  keep  the  weight 
of  the  iron  from  the  cloth  and  bring 
the  steam  directly  on  the  shine. 

Loose-fitting,  “box  shaped”  coats, 
also  those  in  half-fitting  style,  may 
be  made  short  or  long,  lined  or  un¬ 
lined,  according  to  the  material. 

The  collar  of  a  loose-fitting  coat 
may  be  made  like  a  mans  coat  col¬ 
lar,  or  stitched  flat  to  the  neck  edge. 
.A.  piece  of  canvas  should  be  cut  to 
fit  the  armscye  from  front,  joining 
the  canvas  around  the  armsc3"e  to 
the  shoulder  seam.  If  the  coat  is 
unlined,  this  canvas  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  silk  or  material, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  close  stitch¬ 
ing  around  the  armscye.  (Often  a 
short  lining  with  or  without  canvas 
is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  un¬ 
lined  coat.)  The  placing  of  canvas 
around  the  armscye  gives  the  sleeve 
a  firm  foundation,  and  avoids 
wrinkles  at  this  part.  In  lined 
coats  this  canvas  is  tacked  with 
cross  stitches  to  the  interlining 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  can¬ 
vas. 

All  coats,  long,  short,  unlined, 
fitted  or  semi-fitted,  are  made  on 
the  same  general  rules,  and  the 
various  details  to  be  followed  may 
readily  be  mastered  with  care  and 
patience. 

Select  a  pattern  to  suit  your  taste 
and  figure,  and  alter  it  to  fit  your 
measurements.  Cut  a  cambric  lin¬ 
ing  like  the  altered  pattern,  baste 
and  fit  it.  Make  any  necessary  al¬ 
terations,  rip  the  lining  apart  and 
from  it  cut  the  material. 

It  may  be  well  to  know  that  for 
semi-fitting  or  loose  box-shaped 
coats,  wide  materials  48-52  inches 
in  width,  cut  to  good  advantage. 
The  back  is  usually  cut  on  a  length¬ 
wise  fold  of  goods.  Baste  the  side 
seams  in  tuck  effect  and  the  front 
edges  of  front  to  form  a  lap  seam. 
If  you  wish  to  finish  these  seams  in 
)4-inch  lap,  baste  at  inch  from 
edge  of  fold.  It  is  good  to  baste 
all  parts  together,  with  small  even 
stitches,  while  garment  is  flat  on  the 
table.  If  a  seam  comes  directly 
under  the  arm,  baste  and  stitch 
without  lapping.  With  care  and 
accuracy,  little  alteration  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Baste  with  white  thread  and  with 
a  lapped  seam  marker  along  the 
lapped  seams.  Sew  on  this  line  from 
the  edge  of  the  tuck  so  as  not  to 
pucker  the  seam. 

Seams  may  be  bound  with  bias 
strips  of  satin  or  taffeta.  Stitch  the 


strips  on  with  the  seams  on  top,  / 
turn  and  finish  the  stitching  on  the 
right  side.  Press  the  garment,  and  / 
give  proper  attention  to  the  sleeves. 
Finish  the  seams  to  correspond  with, 
coat  seams,  and  bind  all  seams  be^ 
fore  garment  is  sewed. 

In  making  a  loose-fitting  coat  that 
is  buttoned  close  to  the  neck  and 
perhaps  finished  with  a  wide  flat  col¬ 
lar,  canvas  the  fronts  and  cut  the 
collar  with  an  underside  of  material 
and  without  canvas  interlay. 

The  cuffs,  if  anj-,  should  be  the 
same  material  as  the  collar  and  in¬ 
terlined  with  canvas. 

Patch  pockets  are  alwaj's  simplest 
and  easiest  to  develop,  and  should 
be  of  self  material,  with  silk  or 
satin  underside.  One  row  of  stitch¬ 
ing  near  outer  edge  of  pocket  holds 
it  in  place,  and  the  coat  edges  are 
stitched  evenlj",  with  one  or  two 
rows  of  stitching.  On  unlined  coats 
the  armsej'e  seam  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  bias  binding  underneath. 

Coats  for  children  are  usually 
made  in  semi-fitting  or  bo.x  style. 
Shoulders  and  chest  must  fit,  but 
the  lower  part  maj'  be  loose. 

The  cutting  and  fitting  should  be 
carefully  done,  as  the  side  seams 
may  sag  or  hang  below  the  line  in¬ 
tended  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
coat,  because  front  and  back  both 
are  somewhat  bias  under  the  arms. 

Any  variety  of  st3'les  ma3'  be  made 
on  a  box  or  loose-fitting  model. 
Blouse  coats  composed  of  long 
waists  and  added  skirt  sections  are 
also  built  on  these  lines. 

Wraps  for  evening  wear  are 
usually  loose-fitting,  and  may  be 
cut  with  or  without  sleeve  portions. 

In  keeping  with  present  fashions, 
cape  st3’les  are  draped,  and  lining 
and  outside  are  often  cut  alike. 
Broadcloth,  satin,  velvet,  silk  or 
lace  are  all  appropriate  for  eve¬ 
ning  wraps.  If  lace  is  used,  it  must 
needs  have  an  interlining  of  chiffon 
or  satin.  Satin  is  better  than  silk 
for  the  finish  lining.  The  evening 
wrap  should  be  room3'  and  com¬ 
fortable,  but  must  fit  properl3'  over 
the  shoulders. 

For  a  lined  coat  a  welt  seam  is 
very  satisfactor3q  but  careful  bast¬ 
ing  is  required  in  preparing  the  seam 
for  sewing.  Press  thoroughl3"  after 
the  first  stitching,  baste  again  and 
press  again  before  the  second  stitch¬ 
ing.  Use  irons  in  pressing,  as  heavy 
as  you  can  handle,  and  press  by 
pressure  on  the  iron,  not  b3’-  moving 
it  over  the  cloth.  ^ 

Stitched  seams  are  generally  i 

popular.  Double  stitched  seams  are 
stitched  on  either  side  of  the  seam.  ' 
turning  the  edges  of  the  seam  back 
on  each  side.  For  welt  and  single 
stitched  seams,  turn  edges  all  one 
wa3^  Flat  braid  is  sometimes  used 
to  outline  seams.  The  linings  of 
all  coats  should  be  felled  down  neat¬ 
ly  all  around,  with  no  visible  stitches.  1 
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Sleeves,  Cuffs  and  Skirts 


Sleeves  and  Cuffs,  with  Diagrams  on 
Shortening  and  Lengthening 
Sleeves  and  Skirts 

After  a  sleeve  has  been  fitted  and' 
all  necessary  alterations  are  made, 
it  is  ready  for  sewing.  The  seams 
should  be  stitched  a  little  outside  of 
the  basting  line.  Then  clip  and  pull 
out  all  bastings,  and  press  on  a  sleeve 
board.  Overcast  all  seams  closely,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  soft,  sheer  materials ;  such 
seams  are  best  bound  or  French 
seamed. 

Blouse  sleeves  may  be  long  and 
tight,  or  short  and  tight,  or  in  regular 
shirt  style.  Sometimes  a  one-piece 
dress  sleeve  has  a  dart  below  the  el¬ 
bow  at  the  back  of  the  sleeve,  which 
helps  to  fit  it  closely.  Sometimes  one 
side  of  the  seam  is  longer  than  the 
other ;  this  allowance  should  be  eased 
in  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  Often  a 
long  flowing  sleeve  is  attractive  for 
thin  materials. 

Never  lengthen  or  shorten  a  sleeve 
at  upper  or  lower  edge,  unless  the 
alteration  is  slight.  A  simple  plan  is 
to  slit  the  sleeve  pattern  above  the  el¬ 
bow  for  lengthening  the  upper  part, 
and  below  the  elbow  for  lengthening 
the  lower  part.  Then  lay  the  pieces 
on  the  lining  or  material  to  be  cut, 
with  enough  space  between  them  to 
gain  the  desired  length  (see  diagram). 

For  shortening  a  sleeve,  fold  it 
across  midway  above  or  below  the  el¬ 
bow,  in  a  tuck,  to  the  length  desired. 
To  shorten  or  lengthen  skirts,  proceed 
as  for  sleeves,  making  the  alteration 
midway  above  or  below  the  knees. 

By  following  the  above  directions 
the  shape  of  the  sleeve  will  not  be 
spoiled.  For  when  a  sleeve  is  cut  off 
at  the  upper  edge  it  loses  its  proper 
shape  and  becomes  too  short  at  that 
part,  causing  it  to  draw. 

If  cut  off  at  the  lower  part  it  re¬ 
mains  too  wide  and  not  the  proper 
shape  at  the  wrist. 

For  short  shoulders  a  sleeve  must 
have  a  long,  rounded  top.  For  long 
shoulders  this  top  portion  is  shorter. 

Be  sure  to  have  the  “cutting  line”  in 
the  sleeve  (a  line  of  three  perfora¬ 
tions)  always  on  straight  lengthwise 
thread  of  material. 

On  a  well  fitting  sleeve  all  parts  fall 
naturally. 

At  present  we  see  the  tight-fitting 
sleeve  made  long  enough  to  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  hand  or  so  short 
that  it  fails  to  reach  the  elbow.  Loose 
sleeves  also  are  popular  and  the  sleeve 
made  fairly  close  on  the  upper  arm 


and  then  falling  straight  and  fairly 
full  below  the  elbow  and  faced  back 
insead  of  being  fitted  or  gathered  into 
a  cuff,  makes  a  stylish  model  and  one 
easily  created  by  the  home  dressmaker. 

A  full  sleeve  is  satisfactory  for  the 
thin  woman,  but  the  stout  person, 
while  not  looking  well  in  a  skin-tight 
sleeve,  needs  have  one  that  is  fairly 
close  fit.  Some  years  ago  we  saw  the 
short  sleeve  in  almost  universal  use, 
then  came  a  period  of  wearing  long 
sleeves  on  all  but  the  dressiest  of  even¬ 
ing  clothes  and  now  we  seem  to  be 
returning  to  the  wearing  of  short 
sleeves  on  many  of  our  dressier  blouses 
as  well  as  on  the  strictly  “dress” 
clothes.  The  using  of  self  color  in  a 
different  material  has  been  in  vogue 
for  several  seasons  in  sleeve  construc¬ 
tion,  the  satin  sleeve  on  woolen  dresses 
and  georgette  on  satin  or  crepe  gowns 
being  the  usual  combinations.  While 
this  mode  is  still  in  use,  the  present 
tendency  seems  towards  having  sleeves 
the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the 
gown. 

Separate  collar  and  cuff  sets  are 
popular  with  the  woman  who  works  in 
shop  and  office,  as  these  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  finish  to  otherwise  plain  tail¬ 
ored  costumes  and  being  removable 
and  washable,  can  be  kept  always 
fresh  and  clean  looking.  The  white 
touch  is  usually  becoming  too,  and 
takes  away  the  harsh  line  of  a  woolen 


gown,  and  if  the  white  is  turned  over 
the  edge  of  collar  and  cuff  the  dress 
itself  is  protected  from  soiling  along 
the  edges. 

Plackets 

UNLESS  your  pattern  provides 
placket  portions,  the  following 
suggestions  may  serve  in  making  this 
part  of  the  garment  neatly  and  satis¬ 
factorily. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  plackets.  The 
one  placket  is  called  the  “underwear 
placket,”  and  the  other  is  called  the 
“continuous  placket.” 

In  making  the  underwear  placket, 
first  make  an  under  lap,  cut  two  strips 
of  material  crosswise,  for  closed  draw¬ 
ers,  one  for  each  placket,  l)4"kich  wide 
and  twice  the  length  of  the  slash  made 


in  the  drawers  for  the  opening.  Baste 
these  strips  to  the  slashes,  with  the 
seam  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  drawers. 
Begin  basting  from  the  top  of  the 
front,  with  the  seam  at  about  inch, 
and  taper  the  seam  to  a  very  narrow 
width  at  the  bottom.  After  basting, 
sew  with  fine  running  stitches.  Turn 
the  undeVlap  over  on  the  right  side  of 
front,  and  with  the  seam  exactly  on 
the  crease.  Be  sure  to  fold  carefully, 
so  the  lap  will  be  neat  when  finished. 
Baste  along  the  fold  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slash,  then  turn  in  the  free  edge 
for  a  ^-inch  seam,  baste  along  the 
edge,  and  stitch  to  position.  This  will 
leave  one-half  the  strip  with  a  free 
unsewed  long  edge  to  which  the  over¬ 
lap  is  to  be  joined.  Cut  the  over-laps 


one  inch  longer  than  one  side  of  the 
slash,  with  an  extra  allowance  to  finish 
lower  edge  in  a  point.  Cut  an  over¬ 
lap  for  each  placket.  Join  one  long 
edge  to  free  long  edge  of  under-lap  at 
back  of  drawers,  with  upper  edges 
even.  Baste  from  the  upper  edge,  with 
the  point  toward  the  bottom  of  placket. 
Sew  in  a  seam,  and  turn  under 

free  edges  of  over-lap.  Fold  over  so 
that  sewing  in  seam  of  under  and  over¬ 
lap  are  in  the  crease.  Baste  to  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  baste  to  the  drawers,  with 
long  free  edge  of  over-lap  over  the 
seam  of  under-lap,  and  pointed  edge 
below  bottom  of  placket.  Hem  with 
fine  stitches.  If  sewed  by  hand,  back 
stitch  the  pointed  edge. 

The  “continuous”  placket  is  not  quite 
so  strong  as  the  underwear  placket, 
but  is  simpler.  Cut  a  strip  of  ma¬ 
terial  2)4  inches  wide  and  twice  the 
length  of  the  slash.  Join  at  one  long 
edge  to  right  side  of  placket,  with 
edges  even.  Baste  in  a  )4-'nch  seam, 
tapering  the  seam  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  slash.  Sew  and  turn  a  J^-inch 
seam  at  the  free  long  edge.  Baste  over 
the  sewing  of  the  seam,  and  hem  to 
the  drawers,  with  even  stitches.  This 
placket  is  often  used  for  children’s 
dresses  as  it  is  one  that  holds  in  place 
well. 


There  are  two  ways  of  putting  in¬ 
sertion  on  underwear ;  one,  with  a 
single  row  of  stitching,  the  other,  with 
a  double  row.  If  a  single  row  of 
stitching  is  desired,  turn  the  insertion 
back  to  within  1/16  of  an  inch  of  the 
needlework,  and  baste  flat  to  the  goods 
(if  tucked,  leave  the  width  of  a  tuck 
between  the  last  tuck  and  insertion 
edge).  Then  baste  the  upper  edge 
after  having  folded  the  edge  into  a 
seam,  and  stitch,  close  to  the  edge. 
Then  remove  the  bastings,  run  the 
scissors  carefully  between  material 
and  insertion,  and  cut  at  the  center. 
Trim  away  the  material,  but  leave 
enough  for  a  narrow  hem,  which 
should  be  neatly  turned  and  stitched. 
If  two  rows  of  stitching  are  desired, 
fold  the  edge  to  within  %  inch  of  the 
needlework  and  continue  as  for  single 
row  of  stitching,  making  two  rows  of 
stitching  inch  apart.  The  finish 
should  be  alike  on  all  parts  of  the 
garment. 

Embroidery  may  be  applied  by  hand 
by  rolling  the  edge  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  and  whipping  on  to 
the  edge  of  material.  Another  way  is 
to  gather  the  trimming  with  small  run¬ 
ning  stitches,  and  place  it  at  the  edge 
of  the  material,  with  right  sides  to¬ 
gether.  Then  place  a  narrow  bias 
band  of  material  ovei*  them,  baste  all 
together,  and  sew  with  fine  running 
stitches,  thus  joining  facing,  material 
ind  trimming  together.  Turn  a  hem 
at  the  free  edge  of  facing  and  stitch 
over  the  material. 

Narrow  laces  usually  have  a  thread 
at  the  top  that  may  be  drawn  up  for 
gathering.  Lace  is  usually  joined  to  a 
hem  by  whipping.  If  lace  is  put  on 
by  machine  be  careful  to  have  stitch 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lace ;  other¬ 
wise  the  upper  edge  gives  a  ruffled 
effect. 

Making  Tucks,  Ruffles  and 
Frills 

Machines  of  today  are  equipped  with 
tucker  attachments,  with  which  tucks 
of  any  size  may  be  made  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  by  hand.  .A.  plain  tuck 
or  side  pleat  is  made  by  folding  the 
material,  and  stitching  through  both 
layers,  at  the  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  fold,  which  will  give  the  re¬ 
quired  tuck  width.  A  box  pleat  is 
formed  by  folding  the  same  as  for  a 
tuck,  and  when  stitched,  the  material 
is  pressed  flat,  with  the  center  on  the 
stitching. 

An  inverted  pleat  is  a  side  pleat 
turned  underneath. 

To  make  a  double  box  pleat,  add 
another  side  pleat  at  each  side  of  the 
box  pleat. 

Ruffles  are  cut  on  a  straight  or  bias  of 
material,  in  any  desired  width,  and 
hemmed  on  one  end  for  ruffles  proper, 
and  through  the  center  or  near  both 
ends  for  “frills.”  To  insert  lace  or 
embroidery,  it  is  first  pinned  on  the 
desired  design^  then  basted  in  place 
and  stitched  by  hand  or  machine. 
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IN  choosing  a  skirt  pattern,  select 
one  nearest  in  measurement  to 
your  waist  measurement,  and  if 
necessary,  alter  to  fit  your  individual 
measurements  at  waistline,  over 
hips,  at  front  length,  at  side  length 
and  back  length. 

In  taking  individual  measure¬ 
ments,  the  following  rules  should 
be  observed:  The  waist  measure  is 
taken  by  passing  a  tape  line  around 
the  person’s  waist  snugly  but  not 
too  tight.  The  hip  line  is  measured 
seven  inches  below  the  natural 
waist  line,  quite  loose.  The  length 
of  front  is  measured  from  lower 
edge  of  the  belt  to  the  floor.  The 
side  length  is  measured  from  lower 
edge  of  belt  to  floor,  over  fullest 
part  of  the  hips. 

For  walking  length,  subtract  two 
to  seven  inches  from  the  measured 
length,  on  each  piece. 

In  prevailing  styles  the  proper 
hip  and  waistline  are  often  lost  en¬ 
tirely,  the  skirt  measuring  almost 
the  same  all  around. 

Skirts  are  no  longer  close  fitting, 
except  plain  tailored  models — these 
and  under-skirts  are  fitted.  All 
others  are  draped  or  slightly  eased 
to  the  figure.  Indeed  it  is  perhaps 
best  not  to  have  even  a  tailored 
skirt  too  closely  fitted,  because 
when  the  figure  is  slight,  a  tight 
skirt  does  not  look  well,  and  on 
large  persons,  an  “easy”  skirt  is 
especially  desirable,  for  it  does  not 
show  the  size  of  the  figure,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  drawn  look  so  often  seen 
on  tight  fitting  skirts.  If  your  skirt 
is  to  be  of  cloth  or  woolen  ma¬ 
terial,  have  it  sponged.  If  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  linen,  it  should  be  shrunk. 
Some  stores  carry  dress  goods  al¬ 
ready  sponged  and  shrunk;  but  if 
the  work  has  to  be  done  at  home. 
Use  directions  here  given. 

If  cotton  goods  is  to  be  shrunk, 
immerse  it  in  water  and  hang  out 
to  dry.  Woolen  goods  should  be 
laid  out  flat  and  the  thoroughly 
wet  material  (old  sheets  are  good 
for  this)  laid  on  the  woolen  goods, 
which  is  then  rolled  tightly.  In  this 
way  the  dampness  gradually  and 
thoroughly  permeates  the  woolen 
goods  and  shrinks  it.  Allow  to  lie 
for  a  couple  of  days  if  possible, 
or  until  thoroughly  dry.  Then 
dampen  the  woolen  goods  slightly 
and  press  on  the  wrong  side,  or 
better  yet,  lay  a  damp  cloth  over 
the, right  side  of  the  woolen  goods 
(without  first  dampening  the  lat¬ 
ter)  and  press  through  the  damp 
cloth.  This  gives  the  best  finish  to 
the  fabric. 

Proper  shrinking  and  pressing 
means  much  in  the  hang  of  a  woolen 
costume.  Unshrunken  goods  look 
best  at  first,  but  in  the  long  run 
will  not  keep  shape  and  the  first 
good  rain  in  which  it  is  caught 
will  be  fatal  to  goods  that  has  not 
yet  previously  gone  through  the 
shrinking  process. 

It  is  well  to  notice  the  “up”  and 
“down”  of  the  cloth.  Velvets  and 
cloth  has  a  nap  which  should  run 
down  on  each  part  of  the  garment. 
Plaids  and  stripes  and  figured  ma¬ 
terials  also  require  attention,  so 
that  when  the  parts  of  the  garment 
are  joined,  the  designs  or  figures, 
the  plaids  and  stripes  will  match. 

Cut  your  skirt  according  to  the 
directions  that  accompany  the  pat¬ 
tern.  Do  not  use  a  tracing  wheel 
on  silk  or  velvet  material,  for  it 
will  crack  or  mar,  and  on  heavy 
material,  such  tracings  would  rnake 
no  impression.  On  such  materials, 
tracing  with  colored  thread  is  best. 

Use  the  irregular  basting  stitch  in 
joining  the  skirt  parts,  and  join  the 
front  sides  before  adding  the  back 
portions.  Baste  with  straight  side 
on  top.  If  measurements  are  cor¬ 
rectly  taken,  and  directions  care- 
Killy  followed,  but  little  alterations 
should  be  required. 

In  sewing  up  the  seams,  place 
skirt  on  the  machine  with  straight 
side  of  seams  up.  Do  not  have  the 
machine  stitch  too  tight,  and  sew 
one-half  of  the  seam  from  the  top 
down  and  the  other  half  up  from 
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once  more,  then  sew  the  belt  ano 
hem  to  position.  Stitch  the  hem  from 
the  right  side. 


the  bottom.  When  sewing  soft 
silk  or  other  sheer  thin  fabrics,  it 
is  well  to  stitch  it  on  paper,  or  to 
sew  up  the  seams  by  hand  with  a 
small  running  stitch.  If  skirt  has 
a  center  back  seam  leave  it  un¬ 
basted  and  unsewed  until  the  placket 
is  finished. 

Draw  out  the  basting  threads 
after  clipping  them  here  and  there, 
then  press  the  seams  carefully  and 
without  stretching  them.  For  cloth, 
a  heavy  iron  and  much  pressure  is 


be  lapped  or  finished  with  a  welt. 
To  finish  a  placket,  use  a  straight 
piece  of  material.  Cut  the  placket 
facing  about  11  inches  long  (unless 
otherwise  directed  in  the  pattern) 
and  one  and  one-half  inch  wide. 
Stitch  to  the  right  side  of  the 
placket  opening,  on  the  inside  of 
the  skirt,  then  turn  and  finish  by 
hand.  The  placket  should  be  care¬ 
fully  and  neatly  finished,  as  it  is 
an  important  detail  of  the  skirt. 
The  underlap  should  be  as  long  as 
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required.  For  silk,  the  irons  should 
not  be  very  hot,  and  all  material 
should  be  pressed  under  a  cloth — 
silk  under  a  dry  cloth,  and  cloth 
or  cotton  under  a  damp  cloth. 

With  a  slightly  raised  waistline, 
a  straight  inside  belt  is  used  to  fin¬ 
ish  upper  edge  of  skirt.  If  skirt  is 
made  with  normal  waistline,  cut  a 
belt  of  the  required  size,  with  seam 
allowance  at  each  end,  and  extra 
allowance  for  lapping  at  the  placket. 
The  belt  may  be  from  one  to  three 
inches  wide  finished.  The  skirt 
should  be  pinned  to  the  belt  with 
centers  even.  If  a  waist  is  joined 
to  the  skirt,  the  joining  should  be 
easy. 

The  seams  may  be  overcast  or 
hand  bound  with  seam  binding. 
Some  tailored  skirts  are  bound  with 
narrow  bias  bands  of  lining  or  silk. 
These  bindings  are  stitched  on  the 
right  side  of  the  seams,  and  turned 
over.  The  bindings  should  not  run 
into  the  hem. 

Seams  finished  with  stitching  on 
the  right  side  of  the  garment,  may 


the  facing — and  of  the  same  width 
or  wider,  as  preferred.  Sew  it  on 
the  right  side,  turn  and  stitch  again, 
letting  it  extend  about  an  inch. 
Press  and  finish  with  hooks  and 
loops,  or  eyes,  or  with  placket 
fasteners.  A  thin  facing  should 
cover  the  stitches  on  hooks  and 
eyes.  The  back  seam  may  now  be 
basted  with  tape  or  a  piece  of  lin¬ 
ing  cut  on  the  straight,  for  a  stay. 
Stitch  and  press  and  finish  like  other 
seams.  Try  the  skirt  on  again  be¬ 
fore  turning  up  the  hem. 

Skirts  should  be  even  all  around 
(unless  cut  with  a  train).  Unless 
hem  allowances  are  on  the  pattern, 
the  allowance  should  be  made  when 
cutting.  To  have  the  desired  length 
even  all  around,  use  a  card  marker, 
passing  it  around  the  skirt,  while 
on  the  figure;  the  marker  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  distance  the  skirt  should  be 
from  the  floor.  Baste  the  lower 
edge  of  hem  first,  then  turn  in  up¬ 
per  edge  and  baste,  using  a  hem 
gage  or  other  marker.  After  press¬ 
ing  all  seams  once  more,  try  on 


Some  Stitches  Used  in  Dress¬ 
making 

Seams  are  formed  by  joining  two 
pieces  of  material.  The  simple 
process  is  called  a  Running  Seam. 

A  French  Seam  is  employed  to 
make  a  neater  finish  on  the  inside 
of  the  garment.  It  is  made  by 
joining  the  two  pieces  in  a  running 
seam,  on  the  right  side,  cutting  it 
closely,  turning  and  basting  the  cut 
edge,  and  stitching  again,  on  the 
wrong  side. 

To  make  a  Fell  Seam,  stitch  same 
as  running  seam,  trim  off  one  edge 
only,  turn  in,  baste  and  stitch  the 
remaining  edge  down  flat. 

For  a  Welt  Seam,  stitch  as  usual, 
press  the  free  edges  over  to  one 
side  and  stitch  flat. 

To  make  a  Lap  Seam,  fold  over 
the  edge  of  the  material  in  tuck 
effect,  to  the  width  desired  and 
baste,  then  stitch. 

Gathers  are  formed  by  a  running 
stitch,  with  which  the  material  may 
be  drawn  into  any  desired  space. 

Shirrings  consist  of  a  number  of 
rows  of  gatherings  either  on  tucked 
or  plain  material. 

Cording  is  made  in  the  same  way 
as  shirring  or  gathering.  Fold  the 
material  in  tuck  effect  over  a  cord 
and  stitch  with  a  running  stitch. 

Ruffling  is  hemming  widths  of 
material  and  gathering  on  one  edge. 

Ruching  is  made  like  ruffling,  but 
usually  is  not  wide,  and  is  hemmed 
on  both  edges,  and  gathered  or 
pleated  at  the  center. 

To  Bind  Seams,  use  a  small 
running  stitch,  holding  the  tape  or 
other  binding  down  over  the  seam 
edge,  while  sewing. 

Catstitching  forms  a  sort  of  seam 
finish;  it  is  made  with  a  slanting 
stitch  from  left  to  right,  with  a 
short  stitch  from  right  to  left,  hav¬ 
ing  the  needle  point  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  the  direction  of 
the  thread;  draw  out  the  needle  and 
continue  the  slanting  and  short 
stitch  alternately.  This  is  also 
called  catch-stitch. 

For  decorating  garments,  there  is 
no  simpler  and  prettier  stitch  than 
the  Feather  Stitch.  To  make  it, 
start  at  a  point  farthest  from  you, 
and  bring  the  needle  up  through 
the  material,  make  a  short  stitch  in 
the  direction  in  which  you  are  work¬ 
ing,  and  slip  the  silk  under  the 
needle  point,  as  you  draw  the  needle 
through.  Make  the  second  stitch  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  so 
slanted  that  it  will  be  the  reverse 
of  the  stitch  just  made. 

A  simple  popular  ornamental 
stitch  for  lingerie  waists  is  the 
Fagot.  It  is  used  to  join  folds  of 
material,  which  should  be  basted  on 
a  lining,  with  space  between,  or 
the  width  desired  for  the  stitch. 
This  stitch  is  similar  to  the  Feather, 
and  worked  in  the  same  way — ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  needle  is  put  under 
the  fold  of  material  and  a  short 
stitch  is  taken  out  from  center,  in¬ 
stead  of  towards  it.  Then  the  thread 
is  drawn  down  to  form  a  twist  and 
the  next  stitch  is  made. 

Hemstitching  is  used  on  linen  for 
various  kinds  of  dainty  work.  Draw 
threads  and  baste  a  hem  down  even 
with  the  outer  thread  drawn.  Hide 
knot  in  fold  of  goods.  Place  needle 
under  the  desired  group  of  threads, 
bring  it  over  the  thread  so  as  to 
form  a  loop  around  each  group, 
then  make  a  plain  slant  stitch  be¬ 
tween  groups  so  as  to  hold  the  loop 
firmly.  The  work  is  done  from  left 
to  right,  and  the  same  number  of 
threads  are  used  for  each  group,  so 
as  to  make  the  work  even. 

French  Knots  are  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  With  the  knot  of  the  thread 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  material, 
draw  the  thread  through,  winding 
it  over  the  needle  end  twice  or  more 
times,  insert  the  needle  again  into 
the  material,  and  draw  it  through, 
thus  forming  the  knot. 
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HOME-MADE  underwear  is  ever 
so  much  more  satisfactory  than 
even  the  most  attractive  store- 
bought  garments  of  this  kind.  Good 
materials  should  be  procured,  prefer¬ 
able  with  a  soft  finish,  because  that  is 
easier  to  sew,  more  easy  to  handle, 
better  to  launder,  and  daintier  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Fine  thread,  fine  needles 
and  fine  stitches  are  also  desirable. 

Procure  good  simple  patterns,  and 
alter  in  the  same  way  as  for  outside 
garments.  With  proper  attention  to 
directions  and  rules,  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  good  results. 

For  something  very  sheer  and  dainty, 
batiste,  silk  crepe  or  wash  satin  will  be 
found  excellent.  For  more  durability 
a  good  quality  of  muslin  or  cambric  is 
essential.  Always  shrink  underwear 
material  before  cutting. 

Ni^Ktgowns 

PIN  the  pattern  to  the  material  from 
the  center,  and  work  toward  the 
edges ;  do  not  pin  first  at  the  edges, 
else  the  center  will  pucker.  Avoid 
jagged  and  uneven  edges  in  cutting, 
as  both  time  and  material  are  wasted 
in  straightening  them.  Open  the  scis¬ 
sors  as  wide  as  possible  each  time  so 
as  to  get  a  good  sweep  of  material  in 
one  cutting. 

Nightgowns  are  made  in  kimono 
style,  with  body  and  sleeve  in  one,  or 
w’ith  tucked  fronts  and  back,  or  with 
back  and  front  yoke  portions.  In  mak¬ 
ing,  the  front  opening  is  finished  first, 
with  a  continuous  or  underwear 
placket,  as  previously  described,  or  the 
right  side  is  turned  in  one  inch  and 
hemmed,  and  the  left  side  half  of  an 
inch  and  hemmed ;  then  at  bottom  of 
opening  the  wide  hem  is  stitched  over 
the  narrow. 

The  tucks  are  then  made  and  the 
front  finished  as  nearly  as  possible, 
then  the  back,  after  which  the  dress 
is  put  together.  The  front  neck  is 
trimmed  and  overcast  after  tucks  are 
stitched. 

Unless  the  pattern  makes  allow¬ 
ance  for  tucks,  lay  your  tucks  be¬ 
fore  laying  on  the  pattern;  other¬ 
wise  the  gown  will  be  too  narrow 
when  finished. 

The  seams  are  then  sewed  and  the 
gown  is  hemmed  at  the  bottom.  If 
the  material  is  not  wide  enough  to  cut 
without  piecing,  gores  should  be  joined 
at  the  side  seams,  but  avoid  piecing 
that  extends  higher  than  under  the  arm. 
The  gores  (or  joinings)  are  sewed  on 
with  ordinary  running  stitches,  then 
felled,  and  joined  to  the  back  and 
front  portions  in  the  same  way,  taking 
care  to  let  the  fells  turn  on  the  back 
portion,  when  ready  to  hem.  If  goring 
is  necessary  the  bottom  may  have  to 
be  rounded  toward  the  sides,  so  as  to 
have  it  even.  The  hem  is  usually  from 
one  to  three  inches  wide._ 

If  embroidery  edging  is  used  for  a 
finish  at  the  neck  and  sleeve  edge,  it 
should  be  stitched  between  the  facings. 
Lace  is  seamed  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  facings  or  bands.  Yokes  should 
be  basted  to  the  body  of  the  gown 
(which  may  be  plain  or  gathered), 
with  wrong  sides  together,  and 
stitched.  Then  the  seam  thus  made  is 
turned  up  on  the  right  side  and  the 
front  portion  of  yoke  is  turned  in 
against  it,  basted  close  to  the  _  edge, 
and  stitched.  Yokes  may  also  be  joined 
to  the  body  of  the  gown  with  a  finish¬ 
ing  braid  or  bias  banding. 

Corset  Covers  and  Camisoles 

IN  cutting  a  corset  coyer,  place  your 
pattern  on  the  material  as  directed, 
and  after  cutting  out  baste  shoulder 
and  underarm  seams  together,  and 
make  necessary  alterations  at  these 
seams.  Then  gather  at  the  waistline, 
to  the  required  size.  These  gathers  are 
usually  confined  to  about  six  inches 
over  the  front,  and  four  or  five  inches 
over  the  back.  Sometimes  a  fitted  pep- 
lum  or  skirt  piece  is  attached  to  a 
waist  band  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
corset  cover,  which  keeps  the  garment 
in  place.  The  waistband  alone  some¬ 
times  supplies  the  finish  at  lower  edge, 
and  may  be  of  beading,  embroidered 
banding,  or  self  material. 

The  front  of  the  corset  cover  may 


Lessons  in 

be  hemmed  in  the  same  way  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  night  gown,  or,  the  hem 
on  the  buttonhole  side  turned  on  the 
right  side  and  stitched  at  each  side, 
to  simulate  a  box  pleat. 

Corset  covers  may  be  trimmed  in 
many  ways.  If  lace  is  used,  it  is  best 
to  overcast  the  insertion,  beading  and 
lace  together.  Turn  a  narrow  hem  and 
overcast  the  insertion  to  the  waist  with 
close  small  stitches.  If  a  band  is  re¬ 
quired  at  upper  edge,  use  a  bias  facing. 

Embroidery  beading  may  be  put  on 
with  a  French  seam,  the  stitching  to 
come  below  the  cord  of  the  beading. 
For  feather  stitching,  fold  the  edge  of 
the  beading,  place  it  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  waist,  stitch  it  and  cover  with 
a  bias  band  on  the  right  side. 

Clip  the  armscye  to  the  depth  re¬ 
quired,  turn  under  and  crease.  Cut 
out  after  removing  from  the  figure. 
The  armscye  may  be  finished  with  a 
hem  or  facing.  If  untrimmed,  a  bias 
facing  is  best.  Never  leave  raw  seams 
on  underwear. 

The  camisole  is  merely  a  straight 
piece  of  material,  usually  is  1/3  yard 
wide,  w'ith  casing  at  bottom  through 
which  elastic  is  fastened  to  fit,  and 
with  lace  or  ribbon  sleeve  bands  and 
beading  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
camisole  through  which  narrow  ribbon 
draws  to  fit. 

Underskirts 

At  present  underskirts  are  best  cut 
from  a  pattern,  with  the  skirt  por¬ 
tion  in  two  or  three  parts.  If  a  yoke 
is  used  it  should  be  joined  same  as 
directed  for  a  nightgown,  and  straight 
bands  should  be  applied  as  directed  for 
drawers.  The  placket  may  be  finished 
as  a  continuous  or  underwear  placket. 

Flounces  may  be  of  embroidery  or 
of  material  12  inches  wide.  Baste 
flounce  to  skirt  so  that  seam  will  come 
on  the  right  side ;  cover  the  seam  with 
a  bias  band. 

The  best  materials  for  underskirts 
are  cambric,  cotton  crepe,  crepe  de 
chine,  sateen  or  wash  satin.  In  mak¬ 
ing  a  cotton  utility  skirt  the  cotton 
crepe  (or  a  seersucker)  makes  one 
that  need  not  be  ironed,  but  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  bit  bulky  for 
all  but  the  slimmest  figures.  A  cam¬ 
bric  or  nainsook  skirt  should  have  the 
front  and  back  breadths  made  double 
to  make  them  opaque  under  a  thin 
gown.  Crepe  de  chine  is  very  clinging, 
but  if  it  is  the  only  skirt  worn  under 
a  thin  dress  better  line  the  front 
breadth  with  sateen  so  thay  it  cannot 
be  seen  through.  Sateen  is  a  most 
satisfactory  utility  skirt,  for  it  has  a 
gloss  almost  equal  to  that  of  satin  and 
has  practically  the  same  effect  when 
worn  under  a  thin  gown  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  wears  well  and  keeps  its  shape. 
Wash  satin  is  an  ideal  fabric,  but  a 
good  grade  must  be  used  if  it  is  not 
to  be  transparent  and  also  pull  away 
at  the  seams. 

On  the  crepe,  sateen  and  satin  skirts 
the  bottom  may  be  finished  in  button¬ 
holed  scallops  and  no  flounce  be  used, 
or  there  may  be  a  self-material  flounce, 
or  one  of  a  shadow  lace  put  on  with 
very  little  fulness. 

Combinations 

These  garments  are  usually  made 
up  of  drawers  and  chemises,  corset 
covers  and  drawers,  or  corset  covers 
and  skirts  combined  in  one  garment. 
The  directions  governing  the  making 
of  the  separate  garments  will  apply 
also  to  the  combinations. 

It  is  wise  to  insert  a  small  shaped 
band  across  the  back  (in  combinations 
with  drawers)  where  the  body  joins 
the  legs.  This  is  usually  where  the 
greatest  strain  comes  jn  wearing. 
Usually  the  front  of  these  garments  is 
finished  with  false  hems  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  garment. 

Cbemises 

These  garments  are  to  be  made 
and  finished  under  the  directions 
given  for  night  dresses  and  corset 
covers. 


Unde  rwear 

The  envelope  chemise  is  the  usual 
chemise  pattern  which  in  the  back 
breadth,  is  cut  with  a  long,  narrow 
tail  end  that  is  drawn  up  and  buttoned 
to  the  center  of  the  front  breadth, 
giving  the  effect  of  loose  drawers 
when  worn.  This  garment  is  also 
called  a  Teddy-bear,  and  is  excellent 
for  hot  weather  wear. 

Nigbt  Sbirts* 

Shirts  are  made  in  the  same  way 
as  night  dresses,  i.  e.,  first  the 
fronts  are  completed  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  the  yoke  and  shoulders,  then 
side  seams,  collars  and  sleeves.  The 
only  difference  being,  in  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  hems  are  sometimes  finished  be¬ 
fore  the  shirt  is  put  together,  for  in  a 
shirt  these  seams  are  left  open  for  6 
or  8  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
hem  is  continued  to  the  seams.  The 
side  seams  are  finished  with  gussets, 
and  the  sleeves  should  be  placed  in  the 
armscye  with  the  seam  on  a  line  with 
the  underarm  seam. 

Drawers 

After  deciding  on  the  style 
(whether  open  or  closed),  procure 
your  pattern  and  take  exact  measures 
around  the  waist,  from  waist  to  bend 
of  knee,  and  around  the  fullest  part 
of  the  hips.  Cut  the  leg  (or  body 
portion)  as  directed,  and  join  seam  by 
hand  or  machine,  with  running  stitches, 
having  the  seam  on  the  right  side,  turn 
the  leg  portions  inside  out  and  hide 
the  raw  edges  in  another  seam  (by 
hand  or  machine),  thus  forming  a  fell 
or  French  seam.  For  open  drawers. 


face  the  upper  portion  from  leg  to 
waist,  with  a  one-inch  wide  bias  facing. 
For  closed  drawers  this  portion  is 
seamed  together.  Some  drawers  are 
finished  with  a  yoke  at  the  top,  while 
others  have  the  body  (or  leg  portion) 
joined  directly  to  a  band.  A  yoke  is 
best  for  stout  figures,  since  it  avoids 
any  fulness  directly  at  the  waistline. 
If  made  with  a  yoke,  it  is  cut  double, 
turned  up  on  the  wrong  side  about 
half  an  inch,  and  basted.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  yoke  of  the  proper  waist 
measurement  at  its  upper  edge.  Gather 
the  body  portion  at  its  upper  edge, 
with  the  most  fulness  at  the  back,  or 
ease  (if  made  without  gathers)  to  the 
yoke,  with  front  edges  of  drawers 
lapped  one  inch,  and  with  the  turned- 
in  edge  of  yoke  and  gathers  on  the 
right  side.  The  duplicate  part  of  the 
yoke  is  turned  up  ^  inch  and  basted 
on  so  as  to  hide  gathers  in  drawers 
and  raw  edges  of  yoke.  Stitch  close 
to  the  edge  so  as  to  have  one  row  of 
stitching  hold  yoke  and  drawers  parts 
together.  A  casing  may  be  made  as 


follows  at  top  of  yoke ;  About  6  or  8 
inches  from  back  edge  on  each  side, 
and  ^  inch  from  upper  edge,  make 
one  row  of  stitching. 

The  fulness  at  lower  edge  of  draw¬ 
ers  may  be  gathered  if  desired  into  a 
close  fitting  leg  band. 

In  making  closed  drawers,  be  suie 
to  have  the  right  length  from  waist  to 
the  seat,  or  else  the  drawers  will  not 
be  comfortable.  Finish  each  leg  with 
a  French  or  fell  seam,  and  hem  or  trim 
as  prefered.  Then  make  the  plackets 
and  join  the  leg  or  body  portions. 
Join  the  parts  at  the  “crotch”  (the 
meeting  of  body  and  leg  seams)  with 
the  seams  on  the  right  side,  and  be 
sure  to  have  the  seams  meet.  Sew  with 
running  stitches,  turn  and  sew  again, 
thus  hiding  the  first  seam.  Gather  the 
front  portion  at  upped  edge  into  Yi  the 
waist  measure,  with  ttie  fulness  toward 
the  center,  and  leaving  an  ungathered 
space  about  two  inches  from  placket 
edge.  Gather  at  upper  edge  of  back 
into  the  other  half  of  waist  measure, 
leaving  about  three  inches  at  back 
placket  edge  almost  without  gathers. 
Notch  the  center  of  each  band  portion, 
and  with  this  notch  at  center  of  draw¬ 
ers  (in  back  and  front)  baste  to  the 
gathers,  then  turn  the  edge  in  about 
34  inch,  baste  over  the  gathers,  and 
stitch  close  to  the  edge.  Turn  in  the 
ends  of  the  band  and  overcast  very 
fine.  Then  finish  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes. 

How  to  Make  a  Gusset 

A  GUSSET  is  a  piece  of  material  cut 
wedge-shaped  and  inserted  at  seam 
openings  to  prevent  splitting  or  tear- 
in.  Gussets  are  usually  cut  in  pairs, 
and  generally  used  in  sleeves  and  side 
seams  of  shirts,  so  that  two  exactly 
alike  are  required  for  the  right  and 
left  sides. 

A  square  2  or  o  inches  is  large 
enough  for  such  gussets ;  this  square 
is  diagonally  divided,  to  make  two 
triangular  pieces,  each  of  which  forms 
a  gusset.  The  edges  are  turned  down 
all  around  about  1 -6-inch  on  the 
wrong  side,  then  the  point  where  the 
two  straight  sides  meet  is  turned  down 
to  meet  the  turn  on  the  bias  side,  which 
is  called  the  base.  The  triangular  por¬ 
tion  thus  turned  down  forms  the  gus¬ 
set  on  the  right  ,  side,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  becomes  a  sort  ot  stay  or 
lining,  which  may  be  hemmed  back  as 
it  is,  or  the  corners  at  the  base  may 
be  turned  back  to  the  corner  of  the 
fold,  that  divides  it  from  the  gusset 
itself,  thus  making  a  six  sided  shape. 

To  sew  the  gusset  to  position,  place 
the  point  into  the  corner  of  the  open¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  seam,  and  sew 
down  each  side  of  the  small  triangle 
on  the  right  side,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  divided  from  the  stay  or  lining 
portion  by  a  crease.  Turn  the  work 
over  on  the  wrong  side,  and  without 
breaking  the  sewing  thread,  hem  the 
lining  portion  neatly  all  around.  The 
two  lower  of  the  six  sides  ne.xt  to  the 
crease  of  the  gusset,  are  to  be  hem¬ 
med  at  right  angles  to  the  seam,  and 
the  two  short  sides  parallel  to  the 
seam.  The  last  edge  (bias)  falls  on 
the  cross,  and  must  cover  the  end  of 
the  garment  seam,  so  as  to  stav  it  and 
form  a  neat  finish.  The  fell  of  the 
seam  where  the  gusset  is  placed  should 
be  cut  across  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
hems  of  the  opening  to  lie  flat. 

To  strengthen  the  fold  of  the  gusset 
it  may  be  stitched  across  near  the 
edge.  Sometimes  square  gussets  are 
inserted  at  the  shoulders  on  boys’  shirts 
and  on  night  shirts  to  allow  more  room 
at  the  neck.  This  square  (4  to  6  in¬ 
ches)  is  turned  down  all  aroimd  with 
a  narrow  seam  and  the  shoulders  are 
slashed  from  neck  to  almost  the  length 
of  one  side  of  the  square,  and  turned 
down  on  the  right  side.  Two  sides  of 
the  squares  are  then  seamed  to  this 
opening  with  all  the  turnings  on  the 
right  side,  and  so  making  a  triangular 
gusset.  Next  the  turned  down  edges 
are  pressed  down  on  the  gusset,  the 
other  half  of  the  square  is  folded 
over  and  stitched  to  the  right  side  so 
as  to  cover  the  first  stitching.  The 
diagonal  fold  of  the  square  is  gathered 
with  the  rest  of  the  neck  edge  to  the 
neck  band. 
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Good  Style  for  the  School  Boy 

The  change  in  boys’  clothing 
has  been  quite  as  radical  as  the 
change  in  women’s  clothes.  The 
days  of  dresses,  kilts  and  petti¬ 
coats  for  boys  are  over.  Nowadays 
a  bo3’  is  a  boy  as  soon  as  he  walks; 
then  he  is  put  into  a  one-piece  dress 
of  the  romper  style,  made  of  ging¬ 
ham,  galatea,  chambrey,  linen  or 
other  material.  His  “best”  dresses 
are  made  in  Russian  style,  with  or 
without  knickerbockers,  and  after 
the  age  of  two  years,  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  generally  used  under 
the  Russian  blouses.  The  newest 
combination  for  a  play  suit  is  made 
up  of  a  blouse  and  “overalls”.  The 
blouse  closes  in  single  or  double 
breasted  style,  and  is  fitted  with 
buttons  around  the  waist  to  meet 
buttonholes  that  are  worked  at  the 
top  of  the  overalls;  these  end  below 
the  knee.  The  blouse  is  tucked  un¬ 
der  the  top.  The  garment  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  practical,  and  may  be 
of  one  color  throughout,  or  with 
dark  trousers  and  white  blouse. 

At  six  or  seven  years  of  age  boys 
wear  blouse  waists  with  knicker- 
bocker  trousers  first,  later  with 
straight  trousers.  Duck,  linen,  ging¬ 
hams  and  kindergarten  cloth  are 
serviceable  materials  for  sailor 
suits  for  warm  weather  wear. 

When  a  boy  has  passed  the  eighth 
anniversarj'  of  his  birthday,  he  will 
look  well  in  “real”  boy  clothes,  with 
coat  in  regulation  style.  The  boy 
of  stout  build  should  have  a  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket  or  a  single  breasted 
coat. 

Tn  making  clothes  for  small  boys 
it  is  wise  to  select  garments  allow¬ 
ing  free  movements  and  in  this, 
knickerbockers  and  blouses  in  sailor 
or  Russian  style,  are  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Patterns  for  these  garmen'ts 


tne  Boys 

are  good  for  wash  or  woolen  fa¬ 
brics. 

The  blouse  having  a  deep  neck 
opening,  maj"  be  finished  to  slip 
over  the  head,  and  a  shield  added 
to  be  worn  under  the  blouse,  and 
to  which  a  narrow  standing  collar 
or  neck  band  is  added.  When  the 
blouse  is  made  in  this  style,  the 
front  and  back  portions  are  usually 
cut  in  a  lengthwise  fold  of  material. 
For  blouses  buttoning  close  to  the 
neck,  the  fronts  are  cut  on  a  length¬ 
wise  thread  and  finished  with  hem 
and  under-lap.  Make  necessary  al¬ 
terations  at  the  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  stitch  the  fulness  at 
lower  edge  of  sleeve  into  pleats  or 
join  to  a  band  cuff.  Sometimes  in¬ 
stead  of  a  shield  for  the  blouse,  an 
underwaist  is  used,  to  which  the 
knickerbockers  are  buttoned.  The 
front  of  this  waist  is  overlaid  with 
material  to  simulate  a  shield.  At 
the  waistline  of  this  waist,  instead 
of  sewing  buttons,  make  strong, 
firm  buttonholes,  through  which  in¬ 
sert  bone  buttons  securely  fastened 
to  webbing.  The  tape  bone  buttons 
are  best.  Stitch  the  buttons  care¬ 
fully  in  place,  and  cover  the  ends 
of  the  tape  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
material  or  tape.  Have  the  buttons 
correspond  in  place  to  the  button¬ 
holes,  Slip  the  buttons  through 
the  holes  so  as  to  have  them  show 
on  the  right  side.  By  making  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  webbing  belts,  one 
may  be  laundered  while  another  is 
worn.  The  armscye  of  this  under¬ 
waist  should  be  underfaced. 

To  make  the  knickerbockers,  or 
the  trousers  if  preferred,  follow  the 
directions  on  the  pattern  envelope 
carefully.  Sew  the  fly  to  position 
on  the  right  front,  and  face  the 
left  front  to  correspond.  Have  the 
seam  on  the  right  side  of  the  fl3^ 
Press  it  open  and  stitch  it  down 
on  either  side.  Use  strong  cloth 
for  pockets,  and  face  with  material 
on  the  shorter  sides.  Face  the 
pocket  openings,  and  insert  the 
pockets  as  directed,  bringing  the 
top  of  the  pocket  to  the  top  of  the 
trousers.  Baste  the  pocket  to  po¬ 
sition,  so  that  the  faced  part  is  on 
the  inside.  After  felling  the  upper 
part  of  the  pocket  to  the  front  of 
the  trousers,  baste  it,  so  that  the 
faced  part  is  a  little  away  from  the 
edge.  Sew  with  a  machine  or  back¬ 
stitch.  .Sew  a  fly  or  facing  of  ma¬ 
terial  like  the  trousers,  XYz  inches 
wide  and  5^  inches  long,  to  the 
side  edges  of  the  back  portions  with 
one  short  edge  at  upper  edge  of 
back.  Sew  the  two  fronts  together 
and  then  the  two  backs.  Wet  the 
seams  with  a  sponge  and  press  un¬ 
til  thej"  lie  flat  and  are  thoroughly 
dry.  Work  a  stay  at  each  edge  of 
the  front  fly.  Sew  up  the  side  seams 
as  far  as  the  pockets  and  press  in 
the  same  way.  Baste,  so  that  the 
back  and  front  seams  come  to¬ 
gether.  Seam,  stitch  and  press. 
Take  a  bias  strip  of  lining  kr-inch 
wide,  and  stitch  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  leg  portions,  turn  the  hem 
and  include  the  lining,  and  hem  it 
so  the  stitches  won’t  show.  Afoisten 
and  press  these  hems. 

Turn  in  the  top  of  fronts  and 
backs  and  fell  over  a  bias  facing 
inches  wide.  Cut  the  waist 
bands  as  directed  and  work  a  but¬ 
tonhole  in  the  centre  of  the  band 
and  another  half  way  between  the 
centre  and  the  sides  of  the  trousers. 
Stitch  the  bands  to  the  inside  of 
the  trousers,  with  the  upper  edge 
of  the  band  a  little  below  the  edge 
of  the  trousers.  Tack  at  the  ends 
and  between  each  buttonhole.  Lap 
the  fly  or  facing  on  back  of  trousers 
under  the  front  and  work  a  stay  at 
lower  edge  of  the  opening.  Sew  a 
button  on  each  side  of  the  back  of 
trousers  to  correspond  with  button¬ 
holes  in  the  front  to  secure  a  clos¬ 
ing  here. 

Take  special  care  that  clothing  is 
not  rough,  tight  or  irritating  about 


the  crotch.  Avoid  on  this  account 
any  underdrawers  of  more  than  a 
quarter  wool,  (some  children  need 
a  thin  gauze  suit  even  under  this 
type  of  underdrawers).  Be  careful 
that  drawers  and  trousers  are  not 
cut  too  shallow  or  short  in  the  seat 
and  that  no  rough  seams  be  left, 
which  defects  are  sometimes  found 
in  ready-made  garments.  Do  not 
let  boys  wear  their  suspenders  too 
tight,  drawing  trousers  too  close  to 
the  body.  All  these  defects  may  be 
harmful  and  cause  unnecessary  ir¬ 
ritation  or  actual  illness. 

Remember  too,  how  quickly  small 
childern  grow  and  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  in  cutting  out  new  clothes,  but 
do  not,  through  a  mistaken  sense 
of  economy,  let  children  wear  cloth¬ 
ing  that  is  too  tight  for  them,  es¬ 
pecially  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
body. 

How  to  Make  and  Sew  Pockets 
for  Skirts  and  Ckildren  s 
Dre  sses 

OCKETS  are  such  a  comfort, 
particularly  to  children,  and  one 
notes  with  pleasure  some  of  the 
new  “pocket”  skirts  for  ladies.  Well 
trained  needle  women,  of  the  old 
school  especially,  will  be  familiar 
with  two  styles  of  pocket;  the  bag 
or  sack  shaped,  and  the  oval  or 
pear  shaped.  Both  may  be  made  of 
lining. 

For  the  bag  shaped  pocket  a  piece 
of  lining  12  inches  long  and  a  few 


inches  wider  is  required.  This  is 
folded  in  half  across  the  width  and 
at  the  top  a  small  part  is  cut  off 
diagonally  beginning  one  or  two  in¬ 
ches  from  the  folded  edge  at  the 
top  to  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
outside  edges.  At  the  top  the  in¬ 
side  edge  is  faced  about  4  inches 
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deep,  with  material,  then  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  joind  in  a  French 
fell  seam. 

The  oval  pocket  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  lining  12  to  14  inches  long 
and  8  or  10  inches  wide.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  piece  is  rounded  and 
the  sides  sloped  to  a  width  of  two 
inches  at  the  top.  Make  a  cut  in 
one  piece  2  inches  from  the  top  and 
5  inches  long,  face  each  piece  half 


way  down  on  the  inside,  slashing 
the  facing  to  correspond  with  slash 
in  pocket.  Join  the  parts  with  a 
Frenche  seam,  with  the  first  row  of 
stitching  so  that  the  inside  of  the 
pocket  is  uppermost,  make  the  sec¬ 
ond  row  of  stitching  after  turning 
the  pocket  wrong  side  out,  through 
the  slash. 

Pockets  are  usually  placed  (when 
single)  at  the  right  hand  side,  under 
a  fold  or  in  a  seam,  which  must  be 
opened  enough  to  allow  the  hand 
to  go  in  comfortably.  Pockets  are 
sewn  in  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt  with  the  inside  of  pocket  open¬ 
ing,  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the 
opening  made  in  dress  or  skirt.  The 
slanted  upper  edge  on  the  bag  pocket 
is  the  edge  to  be  sewed,  and  the 
short  straight  edge  remaining  is 
turned  into  a  box  pleat  and  sewed 
firmly  together,  but  not  fastened  to 
the  skirt.  In  the  pear  shaped  pocket 
the  salshed  edges  are  sewn  to  the 
skirt  together  with  facing,  which 
gives  it  firmness.  The  slash  must 
be  the  same  length  as  the  skirt 
opening.  Pockets  are  best  sewed 
in  by  hand,  the  seams  well  over¬ 
cast  and  the  top  stayed  to  the  waist¬ 
band  if  possible.  When  properly 
faced  and  sewed  in  the  lining  will 
not  be  visible  from  the  right  side. 
On  sports  skirts  the  outside,  patch 
pockets  are  frequently  used  and 
these  are  much  simpler  to  place 
than  are  the  inside  pockets,  since 
careful  placing  and  unpuckered 
stitching  are  the  only  requirements 
for  making  these  pockets  properlj’. 


tke  Girls 

Good  materials,  softness  of 
texture,  plain,  easily  laundered 
styles  and  comfort  are  the  es¬ 
sentials  in  well  chosen  styles  for 
children.  Nainsook,  dimity,  batistes, 
fine  flannels  and  wash  silks  make 
the  best,  most  suitable  clothing  for 
the  baby  and  for  the  older  tots’ 
dress  clothes.  For  rompers  and 
play  clothing  children  need  heavier 
goods  in  darker  colors,  such  as  ging¬ 
ham,  galatea  or  the  cotton  crepes 
that  need  no  ironing. 

All  underwear  must  be  soft,  with 
well  finished  seams  so  that  the  deli¬ 
cate  skin  of  the  child  shall  not  be 
irritated  and  above  all,  keep  under¬ 
clothing  clean  and  fresh.  The 
simplest  of  trimmings  should  be 
used  on  both  under  and  upper  gar¬ 
ments,  but  whatever  is  used,  should 
be  of  the  finest  and  put  on  in  a 
way  that  will  launder  easily. 

All  clothing  should  have  its 
weight  carried  from  the  shoulders 
with  no  confining  waist  bands  de¬ 
pending  for  their  support  on  the 
child’s  hips.  Patterns  on  children’s 
fabrics  should  be  smaller  than  those 
that  may  be  used  for  adults  and 
colors  may  be  more  vivid.  For 
children  old  enough  to  play  about 
alone,  that  is  from  three  or  four 
years  on,  the  pretty  ginghams, 
chambrey,  serge  and  flannels  make 
good  dresses. 

No  better  method  of  making  has 
been  found  than  the  one-piece  dress 
or  putting  the  skirt  on  a  separate 
underwaist  so  that  weight  is  carried 
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the  more  successful  ones  usually 
dress  neatly  and  becomingly.  They 
realize  the  influence  that  being  well, 
and  inconspicuously  dressed,  has  on 
the  mental  attitude  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  as  well 
as  on  themselves.  Similarly  children 
are  eflfected  by  their  clothing  and 
a  timid,  introspective  child  may  be 
made  acutely  unhappy  and  shy  by 
being  dressed  in  ugly  clothes  or 
clothes  that  seem  to  him  ugly. 
Dressing  a  child  always  the  same 
with  no  variation  of  style  or  color 
is  bad  in  its  effect  on  the  child,  for 
the  youngster  needs  a  healthy  in¬ 
terest  in  proper  clothing  and  should 
get  enjoyment  from  having  pretty 
things.  Remember  that  dress  you 
used  to  have  that  you  hated  to  put 
on?  Nearly  every  child  has  had 
similar  suffering.  And  one  of  the 
most  acute  unhappinesses  of  a  child 
is  to  be  dressed  differently  from 
other  children.  If  middy  blouses 
and  skirts  are  the  school  fashion  of 
the  moment,  do  not  force  a  little, 
short-waisted  frock  on  the  girl,  and 
if  all  the  boys  are  wearing  Norfolk 
suits,  why  deliberately  buy  or  make 
a  sailor  suit  for  the  boy?  Of  course, 
half-worn  clothing  must  be  worn 
out  and  certain  extreme  styles,  that 
are  not  in  good  taste,  should  be 
avoided,  but  do  not  make  a  child 
suffer  needlessly  about  clothes. 
There  are  too  many  other  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  face  in  life. 

The  same  simple  pattern,  when 
made  of  different  materials  or 
adorned  with  various  trimmings, 
may  make  dresses  seemingly  entirely 
dissimilar.  Many  women  learn  to 
follow  a  certain  pattern,  but  by 
these  clever  changed  in  handling, 
give  great  apparent  variety  in  a 
child’s  clothing. 

In  these  days  of  dye  soaps  and 
home-use  dyes  for  woolen  fal)rics. 
no  child’s  garment  need  look  faded 
for  the  color  soaps  are  as  easy  to 
use  as  ordinary  laundry  soap  and 
will  cleanse  at  the  same  time  that 
they  dye. 

With  present  high  prices  for  really 
good  material  many  women  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  adult  garment  for  the 
children.  Cleaned,  pressed  and  per¬ 
haps  re-dyed,  children  can  make 
use  of  adult  garments  and  have  real- 
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Three  Good  Summer  Models  for  Little  Folk 


I3"  better  material  than  if  these  had 
been  bought  new. 

Men’s  overcoats  and  suits  cut 
down  to  make  suits  and  jackets  for 
small  boys  or  a  woman’s  heavy  long 
coat  may  be  similarly  emnloj'ed. 


Lila  Lee  Poses  in  a  Peter  Thompson  Suit 
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Simple  and  Effective  Costumes  for  Small  Girls.  These  Styles  are  Suitable  for  Either  Woolen 

or  Wash  Fabrics 
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by  the  shoulders  and  the  middy  or 
sailor  blouse  worn  over  this.  The 
child’s  waist  should  always  be 
wider  in  front  than  in  back,  leaving 
plenty  of  room  for  lung  expansion, 
and  arm-holes  must  be  cut  large 
enough  to  allow  free  arm  play.  In¬ 
finite  harm  can  be  done  by  having 
any  part  of  a  child’s  garment  too 
tight.  Better  choose  styles  that 
look  well  when  loosely  hung  and 


where  possible  have  tucks  that  can 
be  let  out  to  allow  for  growth. 

Dresses  for  little  girls  now  have 
bloomers  made  to  match,  this  al¬ 
lowing  girls  the  same  freedom  of 
motion  as  boys  enjoy  in  their  play. 
In  fact,  some  mothers  now  dress 
their  small  daughters  in  overalls  for 
the  morning’s  play  in  the  home 
yard. 

Children  are  very  sensitive  to  col¬ 
or  and  love  pretty  clothes,  getting 
much  innocent  enjoyment  from  be¬ 
ing  nicely  dressed.  Business  men 
and  women  have  learned  the  value 
of  making  a  good  appearance  and 
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First  SKort  ClotKes 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  cue  size. 
It  requires  of  36-inch  materials: 


A  Yoke  dress  . 2  yards 

B  Coat  . 2j4  yards 

C  Bonnet  .  ^  yard 

D  Nightdress  . 2  yards 

E  Petticoat  . yard 

ruffle  .  yard 

F  Feeding  apron  .  yard 

H  Drawers  .  y  yard 

I  Rompers  . ly  yard 

J  Underwaist  .  y  yard 

K  Play  dress  . 3  yards 


Pattern  3125  is  20c. 


Hygienic  methods  pertaining  to 
the  care  and  comfort  of  the  b^aby 
are  largely  considered  nowadays 
in  preparing  a  “layette,”  and  garments 
of  short  lengths  are  used.  In  this 
way  the  child  is  easier  to  handle  and 
much  more  comfortable,  while  there 
is  also  a  saving  in  labor,  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  laundering  of  the  gar¬ 
ments. 

An  infant’s  wardrobe  may  indue  as 
many  dresses,  sacks,  nightgowns 
wrappers,  skirts,  pinning  blankets, 
bands,  shirts,  socks,  boots,  wraps  and 
caps  as  fancy  or  one’s  purse  may  dic¬ 
tate.  These  garments  may  all  be  made 
at  home,  and  if  made  simply  will  be 
all  the  more  satisfactory.  Comfortable 
little  woven  silk  and  wool  shirts  may 
be  bought  ready  made,  and  these  are 
best.  Soft  and  fine  materials  should 
be  used.  Flannel,  nainsook,  cambric, 
and  fine  lawn  are  the  best,  and  the 
simplest  of  trimming  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  is  to  be  preferred.  A  little  soft 
lace  or  embroidery,  or  feather  stitch¬ 
ing  forms  a  neat  finish. 

The  bands  should  be  about  24  inches 
long  and  not  more  than  5  inches  wide. 
These  are  best,  if  perfectly  plain  and 
soft,  without  any  stitching  or  finish 
on  the  edges.  The  bands  are  used 
during  the  first  six  months,  though 
some  mothers  continue  to  use  them 
until  the  second  year  together  with  the 
knit  bands  having  shoulder  straps. 

Petticoats  of  flannel  are  serviceable. 
These  may  be  of  cotton  and  wool  or 
of  all  wool.  It  is  best  to  make  them 
in  the  Gertrude  style,  which  hangs 
from  the  shoulders,  where  it  may  be 
fastened  with  buttons  or  tied  with 
ribbons.  This  garment  may  be  bound 
or  faced  on  the  free  edges,  but  a  scal¬ 
loped  silk  edge  forms  a  dainty  finish. 
To  sew  use  a  fell  seam  with  a  herring 
bone  stitch  on  the  inside,  or  a  plain 
seam  pressed  open  and  feather  stitched 
on  the  outside  to  hold  it  open.  If 
yoke  petticoats  are  preferred,  cut  the 
yokes  of  soft  nainsook,  bind  or  face 
the  edges,  or  cut  the  yoke  double.  If 
cut  double  join  shoulder  seams  of  each 
portion  and  press  open.  Then  lay  the 
two  body  portions  evenly  together,  the 
shoulder  seams  of  both  toward  the 
outside,  and  stitch  around  the  outer 
edge,  except  at  the  points  at  the  edge 
and  the  space  between  the  notches 
that  indicate  the  part  to  be  left  un¬ 
sewed,  for  the  insertion  of  the  upper 
edge  of  skirt  or  pinning  blanket.  Af- 
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ter  stitching  turn  the  two  body  por¬ 
tions,  to  bring  the  seams  inside.  The 
edges  at  the  pointed  ends  are  turned 
in  and  the  end  of  a  piece  of  tape  is 
slipped  into  each  opening,  and  the 
edges  sewed  down.  Then  the  edges 
around  the  yoke  are  pressed  flat  and 
stitched.  Baste  around  the  armscye 
about  one  inch  from  the  edge  to  keep 
the  parts  evenly  together.  Notch  the 
raw  edges,  turn  in  evenly,  baste  and 
stitch,  and  for  a  neat  finish  overhand 
the  folded  edges.  Bind  the  side  open¬ 
ing  with  tape. 

The  skirt  portion  of  these  garment 
is  open  in  front  and  its  hems  are 
stitched  or  finished  with  feather  stitch- 
ing. 

Pinning  blankets,  finished  at  the  top 
with  straight  bands  have  this  advan¬ 
tage.  They  may  be  removed  without 
undressing  the  baby.  They  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  skirt  with  yoke 
or  in  Gertrude  style,  and  are  made  with 
a  straight  band  about  6  inches  wide 
and  2  inches  longer  on  each  end  than 
the  width  at  upper  edge  of  the  skirt. 
This  band  is  best  cut  double,  and 
stitched  excepting  on  the  edges  where 
the  skirt  is  to  be  inserted.  When  skirt 
is  in  position  turn  and  stitch  around 
the  edges.  The  skirt  or  petticoat  of 
nainsook  or  cambric,  may  tie  or  but¬ 
ton  on  the  shoulders  or  around  the 
waist  or  back.  The  lower  edge  of 
white  skirts  may  be  finished  with  tucks 
or  ruffles  of  embroidery. 

For  nightgowns,  nainsook  is  the 
best  material,  and  the  gown  may  have 
a  set-in  sleeve  or  be  cut  in  kimono 
style,  which  is  simple,  easv  to  develop 
and  comfortable.  Flannelette  flannel 
makes  soft,  warm  nightgowns,  es¬ 
pecially  for  cold  weather.  It  is  well 
to  have  nightgowns  trimmed  with 
simple  feather  stitch  braids,  and  the 
neck  finished  with  a  casing  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  tape  or  ribbon,  or,  a  nar¬ 
row  neckband  may  be  substituted,  but 
this  unless  made  large,  will  soon  be 
too  snug. 

Little  sacks  and  kimonos  may  be 
made  of  cashmere,  flannel  or  flannel¬ 
ette  and  as  these,  too,  will  require  re¬ 


peated  laundering,  it  is  well  to  have 
them  simply  trimmed  or  embroidered. 

Dresses  or  “day  slips”  of  soft  lawn 
or  nainsook  may  be  made  with  yokes, 
or  gathered  to  a  narrow  neckband.  A 
round  yoke  (of  tucking  or  hand  em¬ 
broidery)  is  especially  favored  for  in¬ 
fants’  dresses,  because  it  leaves  plenty 
of  room  over  the  chest  for  growth, 
and  a  dress  made  in  this  style  is  also 
becoming  when  shortened.  French 
seams  are  used  throughout  on  these 
dresses,  and  if  an  inch  tuck  or  several 
tucks  are  made  across  the  sleeve  they 
can  be  let  out  when  more  length  is 
required.  For  this,  the  sleeve  should 
be  cut  longer  than  the  pattern  and  the 
tucks  finished  after  seaming.  Hems 
on  dresses  should  be  about  three 
inches.  A  neck  and  sleeve  finish  of 
very  narrow  soft  lace  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  embroidery  edging. 
Bishop  designs  for  dresses  and  all  one 
piece  styles  for  infants’  garments  are 
to  be  recommended,  and  especially 
those  that  close  in  front  or  on  the 
shoulders. 

For  the  first  top  garment  or  outer 
wrap,  a  soft  cape  is  better  than  a  coat. 
It  is  easier  to  adjust  ^-d  covers  the 
arms  and  hands  entirely.  As  baby 


grows,  a  box  shaped  coat  or  one  with 
a  yoke  and  short  shoulder  cape  is  de¬ 
sirable,  although  the  cape  while  giv¬ 
ing  additional  warmth  also  adds  to  the 
inconvenience  in  handling  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  child.  Bedford  cord  cashmere 
and  silk  are  good  materials  for  the 
coats.  White  flannel,  silk  lined  is  used 
for  the  cape,  and  for  greater  warmth 
an  additional  lining  of  quilted  satin 
may  be  used. 

Simple  bonnets  of  silk  or  lace  and 
lawn,  or  of  either  material  simply  em¬ 
broidered  are  in  good  taste. 

Moccasins  of  chamois  are  fine  for 
very  young  babies.  These  may  be 
bought,  or  readily  made  at  home  and 
are  easy  to  wash. 

Diapers,  of  which  there  should  be 
several  dozens,  are  made  of  cotton. 
Those  of  a  good  grade  of  birdseye 
cotton  are  warm  and  absorbent.  Soft 
flannelette  is  splendid  for  early  use, 
and  afterwards  may  be  used  for  in¬ 
side  ones.  A  good  way  after  the  child 
grows  a  bit  is  to  have  some  large  size 
diapers  and  some  smaller  to  use  with 
the  larger.  Fold  the  large  one  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  the  smaller  in  three 
folds  like  a  napkin.  Place  in  position 
with  the  smaller  inside  the  larger,  with 
one  short  end  over  the  center  at  the 
back  and  the  other  short  end  over 
the  stomach.  Now  pin  the  back  over 
the  front  and  pin  together  above  the 
knees,  with  the  stockings  pinned  up 
at  the  same  time. 

Buttons  and  Buttonholes 

SMALL  buttons  only  should  be  used 
in  baby  clothes.  When  tucks  are 
desired  and  not  marked  in  the  pattern 
selected,  they  should  be  made  in  a 
straight  part  of  the  material,  and  the 
part  of  garment  cut  out  afterwards. 
Tucks  may  be  marked  with  a  gauge 
made  from  a  stiff  cardboard  ,cut  in 
notches  to  show  the  size  of  the  tuck. 
To  work  several  tucks  with  even 
spaces  between,  the  gauge  should  be 
cut  with  a  second  notch  to  indicate 
the  space  from  the  fold  of  one  tuck 
to  the  fold  of  the  other.  To  illus¬ 


trate  : — If  tucks  are  54*inch  wide  and 
spaced  ^-inch,  the  gauge  is  slashed 
straight  across  y-inch  from  the  top; 
j^-inch  below  this  slash  make  a  slant¬ 
ing  cut  to  meet  it.  This  forms  a  notch 
with  a  straight  and  a  bias  side.  One 


TKe  Lon^  ClotKes 

Fourteen  simple  garments,  all 
of  which  are  essential  in  an  in¬ 
fant’s  layette  are  provided  in  this 
pattern. 

These  require  of  36-inch  material: 

A  Cloak  . Zy  yards 

B  Carriage  robe  . 2)4  yards 

C  Cold  feet  gown  . 2)4  yards 

D  Kimono  . 2)4  yards 

E  Slip  . 2)4  yards 

F  Barrie  coat  . 2)4  yards 

H  Cap  .  y  yard 

I  Shirt  .  y  yard 

J  Diaper  drawers  .  )4  yard 

K  Sack  .  y  yard 

L  Pinning  blanket,  muslin  y%  yard 

flannel  yard 

N  Bib  .  Yz  yard 

O  Bootee  .  )4  yard 

P  Band  .  )4  yard 

Pattern  3112  is  20c. 


inch  from  top  of  gauge  make  another 
notch.  The  tucks  may  be  basted  and 
machine  stitched  or  sewed  by  hand 
with  a  running  stitch. 

One  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  know 
just  where  vertical  and  horizontal  but¬ 
tonholes  are  required.  All  buttonholes 
that  have  to  bear  strain,  should  be 
crosswise  of  the  goods,  i.  e.,  for  waist 
back,  sleeve  cuffs,  collar  and  neck 
bands,  and  bands  for  skirts.  Button¬ 
holes  for  waist  fronts  and  shirt  fronts, 
sleeve  plackets  and  baby  dresses  may 
be  cut  vertical,  as  these  do  not  bear 
much  strain.  Buttons  should  be  sewed 
on  so  that  the  stitches  will  run  with 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  material. 
In  sewing  on  buttons,  first  mark  the 
places  for  them  and  take  a  small 
stitch  on  the  right  side  to  be  covered 
by  the  button.  Thread  the  button  and 
place  a  pin  on  top  of  it  at  right  angles, 
to  the  desired  direction  of  the  stitches, 
sewing  through  the  holes,  connecting 
them  in  the  manner  desired  with  from 
seven  to  ten  stitches.  Take  out  the 
pin  and  stem  the  button  by  winding 
the  thread  between  the  button  and  the 
garment  around  the  stitches  as  tightly 
as  possible  without  breaking  the 
thread,  about  ten  times.  Put  the  needle 
through  the  wrong  side  and  fasten  the 
thread  with  a  couple  of  back  stitches. 

When  buttons  are  to  be  covered 
with  material  to  match  a  garment  as 
on  a  child’s  coat,  buy  plain  wooden 
moulds  of  the  desired  size. 

To  cover  a  mould,  cut  a  circle  of 
material  a  bit  more  than  44-inch  larger 
all  around  then  the  outline  of  the 
mould.  Push  a  little  bit  of  surgeon’s 
cotton  through  the  hole  in  the  mould’s 
center,  and  stretch  it  evenly  over  the 
face  of  the  mould. 

Gather  at  less  than  )4-inch  from  the 
edge  on  the  circle  of  material,  place 
over  the  mould  and  draw  up  the 
thread.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  thread 
at  an  even  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  mould  ,and  with  the  gathers  even, 
so  face  and  edges  will  be  smooth. 

Sew  back  and  forth  across  under¬ 
side  of  the  button  to  strengthen  it 
and  then  the  button  is  sewed  on. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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IN  repairing  articles  of  clothing 
much  depends  on  rule  and  method, 
care,  patience  and  neatness.  Mend¬ 
ing  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
patching  and  darning.  The  object  of 
patching  is  to  replace  worn  parts  of 
a  garment,  by  inserting  better  material. 
These  worn  parts  owing  to  greater 
strain  or  more  service,  have  become 
worn  before  the  remainder  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  and  when  breaks,  rents  and 
tears  are  too  large  for  darning,  patches 
are  in  order.  Articles  that  are  worn 
more  or  less  evenly  in  all  parts  are 
best  not  patched,  because  the  surplus 
material  of  the  patch  being  newer 
than  that  of  the  garment,  it  will  only 
strain  or  tear  it. 

When  patching  is  referred  to  as  a 
repairing  method,  it  implies  putting  iii 
entire  new  portions  of  a  garment,  such 
as  bands,  cuffs,  collars  and  facings, 
and  is  best  learned  from  the  ways  of 
making  the  garment.  The  ordinary 
patching  is  cutting  out  worn  or  torn 
parts  and  putting  in  better  material. 
The  patch, must  be  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  color  and  quality  as  the  or¬ 
iginal  material.  Entirely  new  material, 
being  stronger  than  the  garment, 
should  should  not  be  used.  If  partly 
worn  pieces  are  not  available,  better 
choose  thinner  material.  Wash  fabrics 
should  always  be  washed  before  using. 
Dresses  generally  lose  some  of  the 
original  color  through  wearing,  and 
one  may  fade  a  patch  in  the  sun,  to 
the  right  tone,  before  using.  The  first 
principle  in  patching  is  to  have  the 
finished  patch  show  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  inserting  a  patch,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  warp  of  patch  and 
article  run  in  the  one  direction.  Sel¬ 
vedges  usually  all  run  lengthwise  on 
garments  because  the  warn  threads 
have  more  strength.  When  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  selvedges  cannot  readily  be 
determined,  pull  the  material  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways ;  the  stronger  or  warp 
threads  will  yield  and  stretch  less  than 
the  woof ;  or  fray  out  a  few  threads, 
and  you  will  find  the  warp  smooth, 
against  a  wavy  appearance  in  the  woof. 

Patches  come  under  four  headings : 
linen,  flannel,  damask  and  dress  linen 
patches.  These  are  placed  on  under¬ 
wear,  bed  linen,  aprons,  etc.,  and  may 
be  oblong,  triangular  or  square.  The 
square  are  generally  used,  but  if  the 
worn  part  is  longer  one  way,  an  ob¬ 
long  patch  should  be  used.  Triangular 
patches  are  good  for  small  corner 
tears  or  holes,  and  in  garments,  the 
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one  side  may  be  included  or  form  part 
of  the  seam.  These  patches  are  good 
on  sleeves  underneath,  at  elbows,  or 
legs  of  drawers.  In  cutting,  one  side 
only  may  be  on  the  crosswise  thread 
of  the  material,  the  two  other  sides 
should  be  straight.  The  warp  and  weft 
threads  must  meet  those  in  the  article 
to  be  patched,  thus  making  one  angle, 
a  right  angle. 

There  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
and  setting  in  these  patches,  but  a  few 
usual  rules  are  to  be  observed.  The 
widths  of  hems  (suited  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  material)  must  be  the  same 
at  each  side ;  the  corners  must  be 
firmly  and  securely  sewed ;  the  patch 
must  be  on  the  wrong  side  when 
finished. 

An  easy  and  universal  method  is  to 
hem  the  patch  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
then  fell  it  in  the  right.  Strike  or 
mark  on  the  right  side  of  the  material, 
where  it  is  to  be  cut  away ;  then  mark 
(on  the  right  side),  for  tbe  seam  al¬ 
lowance  (usually  about  yi  inch),  lastly 
mark  the  actual  width  of  the  fell  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thickness  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  This  last  marking  or  striking 
is  on  the  wrong  side,  as  that  is  where 
the  patch  is  to  be  sewed  on.  Now 
prepare  the  patch,  which  also  requires 
three  markings.  First  mark  on  the 
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;ght  side  the  size  or  outline  of  the 
icond  marking  on  the  material,  as  the 
rst  sewing  comes  on  this  line.  Then 
lark  on  the  wrong  side  the  seam  al- 
)wance,  which  is  the  same  as  that  al- 
)wed  on  the  article  to  be  patched, 
'his  marking  will  form  the  outer 
Jge  of  the  patch  when  finished.  The 
lird  marking  may  be  on  either  side 
nd  is  for  the  seam  turning,  about  1/i 
f  an  inch;  cut  out  the  patch  at  this 
larking.  If  the  patch  is  to  be  seamed 
)  position,  the  worn  portions  on  the 
arment  must  be  cut  away  to  the  first 
larking;  the  corners  must  be  cut  to 
rithin  a  few  threads  of  the  second 


marking,  and  the  patch  joined  on  the 
right  side,  with  the  first  marking  in 
the  patch  and  the  second  marking  in 
the  garment  corresponding.  Then  fell 
the  patch  back  on  the  wrong  side, 
turning  the  edges  in,  and  meeting  (if 
correctly  cut),  the  outside  marking  in 
the  garment.  When  the  patch  is 
hemmed  on  both  sides  (a  simpler 
plan),  then  it  is  unimportant  whether 
the  worn  part  is  cut  away  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  or  just  previous  to  felling. 
With  this  latter  way,  however,  there 
is  danger  of  cutting  through  the  patch 
as  well  as  through  the  worn  material. 

Flannel  Patches — are  sewed  in  with¬ 
out  turning,  at  the  felled  edges,  which 
are  finished  with  cross-stitches.  All 
points  must  be  marked  by  small  pins 
or  tackings  in  colored  cotton,  as  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  material  strik¬ 
ing  will  not  show.  After  deciding  on 
the  amount  of  material  to  be  removed, 
cut  the  patch  about  inch  larger  all 
around.  Baste  and  cross-stitch  the 
patch  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  with  the  fall  of  the  nap  and 
selvedge  corresponding,  and  warp  and 
weft  thread  on  the  same  line. 

The  Yt.  inch  allowance  on  each  side 
of  the  patch  is  for  the  fell.  Cut  away 
the  worn  part  before  or  after  arrang¬ 
ing  the  patch,  but  be  careful  to  leave 
Y  inch  again  on  every  side  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  fell.  The  herring 
boning  should  cover  1/3  of  the  seam 
allowance,  so  that  when  the  stitching 
is  finished  on  both  sides,  a  space  of 
about  4  threads  will  be  at  the  center 
of  the  fell.  Stitch  on  one  side  through 
the  patch  and  material  and  through 
the  material  only  on  the  other  side. 
Flannel  patches  may  be  shaped  the 
same  as  linen  patches. 

Damask  Patches — are  used  prin¬ 
cipally  on  table  linen,  and  as  with  other 
patches,  right  and  wrong  sides,  threads 
and  materials  must  match.  Damask 
patches,  are  best  “darned  in,”  with  the 
finest  embroidery  thread.  Cut  the 
worn  place  into  a  square  or  oblong 
and  the  patch  the  same  size  as  the  hole. 
Darn  in  the  patch  with  a  single  stitch, 
taking  from  4  to  8  threads  deep  in 
patch  and  article.  The  stitch  should 
be  straight,  and  the  needle  brought  be¬ 
tween  the  two  raw  edges,  underneath 
and  up  on  the  right  side.  At  the  cor¬ 
ners,  the  last  six  or  eight  stitches  of 
the  previous  row  on  the  patch  are 
crossed  by  stitches  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  thus  securing  the  corners. 

Woolen  Patches — are  best  ironed 
when  finished  under  a  damp^  cloth  on 
both  sides  if  convenient.  It  is  well  to 
press  all  patching. 

Dress  Patches — must  be  matched  m 
figured  and  striped  material,  so  the 
design  will  remain  unbroken.  It  is 
good  to  sew  these  patches,  which  may 
be  shaned  same  as  the  others,  with  silk 
or  cotton  to  match  the  color  of  the 
fabric.  Sometimes  a  thread  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  may  be  drawn  and  used 
for  this  sewing,  thus  ensuring  an 
exact  match  to  the  fabric.  Place  dress 
patches  by  seaming  in  from  the  right 
side ;  with  seam  allowances  on  both 
patch  and  garment ;  the  seams  to  be 
turned  on  the  wrong  side. 

Woolen  fabrics  may  be  patched  in 
this  way,  and  the  seams  worked  with 
frayed  threads  of  the  material.  An¬ 
other  method  of  dress  patching  is  to 
work  the  seams  on  the  wrong  side, 
laying  the  edges  of  the  wrong  side  flat 
on  each  side  of  the  seam;  trimming 
the  corners,  and  cutting  the  material 
close  to  the  sewing;  then  buttonholing 
or  overcasting  the  edges.  Or,  turn 
back  both  edges  on  the  patch  and  over 
cast  or  buttonhole. 

Tailor’s  patches  are  put  in  with  no 
visible  stitches  on  the  right  side.  The 
wrong  side  is  stitched  instead  of  being 
seamed.  The  worn  parts  on  the  gar¬ 
ment  are  cut  away  to  form  a  square, 
oblong  or  triangular  opening  and  the 
material  is  marked  Bt  inch  from  the 
edge.  Then  the  patch  is  marked  the 
same  size  as  the  opening,  and  cut  with 
the  seam  allowances  of  inch.  Slash 
the  corners  of  the  opening  to  within 
a  few  threads  of  the  rnarking  and 
stitch  patch  and  garment  with  the  right 
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sides  of  both  together.  Notch  where 
corners  are  turned  on  the  patch,  to 
make  them  flat ;  over-cast  and  press. 

StitcKes  for  Baby's  Layette 

COUCHING— is  an  “over  cast 
stitch.”  The  several  strands  must 
lie  loose  between  the  couching  stitches 
to  give  a  raised  effect. 

The  Blanket  Stitch — Is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  buttonhole  stitch, 
but  it  differs  from  the  regular  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch  because  it  has  a  single 
purled  edge.  It  may  be  used  to  em¬ 
broider  scallops  and  is  sometimes  sub¬ 
stituted  for  overcasting.  It  is  made 
in  various  patterns.  The  stitch  is 
worked  from  the  left-hand  side  to  the 
right  and  stitches  must  not  be  drawn 
too  tight. 

Chain  Stitch — Resembles  links  in 
a  chain  and  is  made  loose.  Hold 
the  material  toward  you,  bringing 
the  needle  from  underneath. 

The  Stem  Stitch — Is  used  for  vein- 
iiig,  or  strengthening  the  edges  of 
a  design.  The  material  should  be 
held  smoothly  over  the  inde.x  fin¬ 
ger,  to  avoid  a  puckered  or  over- 
tight  look.  No  matter  in  what  di¬ 
rection  the  line  goes  that  is  to  be 
followed,  the  material  should  never 
be  held  on  the  bias. 

Seeding — Is  made  with  fine  back 
stitching,  with  a  space  between  each 
stitch  the  width  of  the  stitch. 
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All  About  Darning 


The  object  of  darning  is  to  re¬ 
place  worn  places  in  material 
by  inserting  new  threads.  These 
new  threads  should  be  as  nearly 
like  the  originals  are  possible,  in 
quality,  size  and  kind.  All  darn¬ 
ings,  excepting  Swiss  and  stocking 
web  darning  should  be  worked  on 
the  wrong  side.  There  are  six  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  darns:  plain,  running, 
damask,  (which  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  plain  and  twill),  Swiss, 
hedge  or  catch,  and  cross  cut. 

Plain  darning,  see  Diagram  No. 
1,  is  employed  for  holes,  as  in  stock¬ 
ings.  The  hole  may  be  left  as  it  is, 
or  cut  evenly  to  a  square  or  oblong 
shape,  but  all  frayed  edges  should 
be  trimmed.  The  warp  threads  are 
inserted  first,  with  a  small  margin 
of  running  stitches  around  the  edge 
of  the  hole  to  hold  the  darn,  and 
to  strengthen  the  material  around 
it.  Then  the  weft  threads  are  added, 
each  one  carried  alternately  over 
and  under  the  warp  threads,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  interlacing  or  lattice 
eflfect.  Each  thread  is  preceeded  and 
ended  by  a  few  running  stitches, 
and  a  loop  of  thread  is  made  at 
the  end  of  each  row,  to  allow  for 
shrinking  in  washing.  Running 
darns,  see  Diagrams  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
are  worked  by  placing  a  certain 
number  of  rows  of  running  thread, 
side  by  side,  worked  on  the  wrong 
side.  In  every  alternate  row  the 
same  threads  are  taken  up  on  the 
needle.  The  use  of  running  darns 
is  to  strengthen  worn  places  where 
no  real  hole  is.  It  is  best  in  running 
darns  to  put  the  threads  in,  the 
way  of  the  warp,  if  possible. 

Small  loops  should  be  left  at  the 
end  of  each  row.  The  number  of 
threads  left  between  each  two  rows 


of  threads  should  be  the  same  as 
those  taken  up  for  each  stitch.  These 
darnings  are  usually  square  for  firm 
materials,  while  for  thin  fabrics, 
the  threads  are  worked  in  diamond 
or  irregular  outline.  When  worked 
so  that  the  ends  of  each  row  of 
threads  form  a  point  or  an  irregular 
figure,  the  strain  does  not  come  re¬ 
peatedly  on  a  few  threads. 

Damask  darning  is  a  form  of  plain 
darning,  used  on  damask  articles. 
There  are  two  kinds,  plain  and  twill. 
The  work  may  be  done  with  good 
embroidery  cotton,  and  is  like  the 
ordinary  darning  as  regards  the 
warp  threads.  The  design  is  formed 
by  taking  up,  and  gping  over  a 
number  of  threads  when  putting  in 
the  weft  threads.  It  is  good  to  make 
a  small  drawing  of  the  design  on 
transparent  paper,  and  to  indicate 
by  dots  the  threads  to  be  taken  up. 
See  Diagram  5.  The  non-marked 
spaces  will  indicate  the  threads 
which  the  needle  is  to  cross. 


Twill  darning,  see  Diagram  6  for 
material  woven  diagonally  is  worked 
by  taking  up  one  thread;  and  cross¬ 
ing  over  3  or  4,  and  in  each  row 
this  thread  is  worked  to  the  left  or 
right  of  the  foregoing  one,  as  the 
weave  may  require. 

Swiss  darns,  and  stocking  web 
darns  are  similar,  excepting  that 
the  former  is  used  to  strengthen  a 
weak  place  in  knitted  articles,  while 
in  stocking  web  a  hole  is  darned. 
The  stitch  used  is  firm  and  elastic 
when  finished,  and  also  invisible.  It 
is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  plain  or 
purl  knitting  stitch.  It  is  com¬ 
menced  at  the  lower  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner,  and  worked  on  the  right  side. 
When  working  a  hole  the  threads 
should  be  unpicked  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  to  make  the  opening  square  or 


oblong.  The  loose  edges  at  the 
sides  should  be  turned  under  until 
the  w'ork  is  done. 

The  stranding,  see  Diagram  7,  re¬ 
quires  one  more  stitch  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  i  e.,  if  the  bot¬ 
tom  has  10  stitches,  the  top  should 
have  eleven,  and  yet  when  finished 
both  should  have  an  equal  number 
of  stitches.  To  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  have  9  whole  stitches  at  the 
bottom,  and  stitch  at  each  side 
of  the  nine.  Then  begin  working 
at  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
through  the  half  stitch  at  the  top 
right-hand  corner,  then  through  the 
whole  stitch  to  the  left  of  this,  back- 
through  the  first  lower  stitch,  up 
through  the  next,  and  continue  so, 
until  all  is  finished.  See  Diagram 
8.  Care  should  be  taken  to  begin 
and  end  respectively  at  the  lower 
right  and  left-hand  corners.  Dia¬ 
grams  9  and  10  show  the  plain  and 
purl  stitch  used.  Where  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  narrow  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  garment,  two  stitches 
may  be  caught  together,  as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  11.  (In  the  Swiss  darn  the 
stitch  is  the  same,  but  stranding  is 
not  required,  as  there  are  no  holes, 
and  the  threads  are  only  worked 
over  each  stitch  in  the  worn  part.) 


Each  row  of  stitches  should  be 
strengthened  at  the  sides  and  each 
stranding  thread  cut  and  pulled  out 
separately  when  working  the  last 
row  When  finished  the  ends  are 
secured,  and  loose  material  trimmed. 

Catch  or  triangular  darning  (see 
Diagram  12)  is  used  on  dresses  and 
:.prons,  when  such  garments  are 
caught  on  sharp  objects  ar.d  pro¬ 
duce  a  tear  that  looks  like  two  sides 
of  a  square.  The  tear  is  gently 
drawn  together  with  the  running 
darn  stitch.  Five  or  more  stitches 
are  made  on  each  side  of  the  tear, 
continued  to  the  corner,  then  worked 
on  the  opposite  side  in  the  same 


way.  Or — a  stronger  way — each 

side  may  be  continued  down  to  the 
-  outer  margain  of  the  stitches  to 
make  a  complete  square  corner. 

While  working  on  tear  of  this 
kind,  hold  the  edges  firmly  with  the 
left  hand  to  prevent  fraying,  and 
also  stay  the  tear  for  two  cr  three 
rows  beyond  the  tear. 

Cross  cut  or  diagonal  (see  Dia¬ 
gram  13)  darning  is  the  same  as 
catch  or  triangular  darning;  cross¬ 
cut  tears  are  those  in  which  both 
warp  and  w'eft  threads  are  cut  or 
torn  diagonally. 


Care  of  Clotkin^ 


The  length  of  service  obtain¬ 
able  depends  largely  on  the 
treatment  accorded  garments 
while  they  are  in  service  and  also 
the  method  of  their  storing  when 
not  in  use. 

When  removing  clothing  at  night, 
shake  out  each  piece  and  brush  all 
woolen  and  silk  goods,  on  which 
dust  may  have  accumulated.  Use 
a  fairly  stiff  brush  on  rought  ma¬ 
terials  but  for  broadcloths  and  silks 
a  soft  brush,  designed  for  use  on 
velvet,  is  preferable  because  this  will 
remove  the  dust  without  roughen¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  fabric.  Cot¬ 
ton,  linen  and  the  more  delicate 
silk  materials  should  be  shaken  out 
and  not  brushed.  Hang  coats,  skirts 
and  dresses  on  hangers  at  once  so 
they  will  fall  into  shape  and  much 
of  the  crushed  appearance  will  be 
gone  by  morning.  Give  all  cloth¬ 
ing  a  thorough  airing  before  putting 
it  aw-ay  or  donning  it  again. 

Both  as  a  saving  of  space  and 
because  of  better  circulation  of  air 
about  clothing  so  hung,  a  good 
method  of  arrangement  for  a  clothes 
closet  is  to  run  a  rod  across  the 
closet  and  put  the  hangers  all  on 
this.  Far  more  hangers  can  be  ac¬ 
comodated  in  this  way  than  by  rang¬ 
ing  them  around  the  wall  and  a  de¬ 
sired  garment  is  much  more  quickly 
selected  when  all  are  in  view. 
Metal  hangers  should  be  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  or  cotton  material  to 
avoid  danger  of  rust  to  coats  and 
w-aists. 

Covers  should  be  supplied  for  cos¬ 
tumes  being  put  away  for  some 
time  or  for  delicate  fabrics,  easily 
soiled.  These  cover  bags  are  made 
like  long  envelopes  w-ith  an  open¬ 
ing  at  top  just  large  enough  for 
the  hanger  hook  to  go  through  and 
one  side  of  the  bottom  folding  over 
the  other  and  buttoning  up  after 
the  contents  has  been  arranged.  A 


large  square  of  material  w'ith  hole 
in  the  center  may  be  put  over 
waists  instead  of  using  bags. 

To  prevent  moths  in  garments 
that  are  used  from  time  to  time  all 
summer,  keep  closet  clean,  take  the 
clothes  out  and  brush  them 
thoroughly  from  time  to  time,  giving 
them  an  airing  if  the  closet  has 
poor  ventilation,  and  above  all,  look 
the  garments  over  carefully  each 
time  for  any  signs  of  moths  or  eggs. 
Turn  pockets  wrong  side  out,  brush 


under  collar  and  cuffs  on  top  edge* 
of  hems  and  in  any  pleats  or  fohF 
Dust  and  stains  must  be  at  once- 
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removed  for  these  make  excellent 
breeding  places  for  the  moths. 

LengtKenin  ^  tKe  Life  of  ClotK  ing 

TMMEDIATE  attention  to  rips, 
1  sewing  on  loosened  buttons  and 
hooks,  reworking  worn  buttonholes, 
and  “preventive”  darning  are 
recommended  as  means  of  prolong¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  garment.  The  lat¬ 
ter  repair  measure  consists  of  re¬ 
inforcing  a  worn  place  with  rows  of 
fine  stitches  or  by  laying  a  piece  of 
cloth  under  it  and  darning  it  down 
with  ravelings  of  the  material.  If 
the  goods  is  faded,  the  patching 
material  may  be  faded  by  dampen¬ 
ing  and  laying  it  in  the  sunlight 
or  by  washing  in  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  or  fading  with  oxalic  acid. 

Turn  up  the  hem  on  sleeves,  dress 
bottoms  and  trouser  legs  a  little  if 
the  edge  is  frayed  or  cut  and  blind 
stitch  the  inner  side  against  the 
outer,  making  the  inner  turn  a  little 
shorter  than  the  outer  one. 

To  keep  clothing  looking  “as  good 
as  new”  as  well  as  actuallv  pre¬ 
serving  and  lengthening  its  life,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  clean.  Brush¬ 
ing  with  a  stiff  brush  for  woolen 
clothing  and  with  a  softer  brush 
for  velvet  or  silk,  is  necessary  to 
remove  dust,  and  spots  and  stains 
should  be  carefully  treated  with 
cleaning  preparations  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  most  cases  this  can 
he  done  at  home,  but  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  professional 
cleaners  handle  very  delicate  gar¬ 
ments. 

Little  can  be  done  to  half  worn 
undergarments  except  to  patch  or 
darn  worn  places,  to  sew  on  but¬ 
tons,  or  perhaps  to  rework  frayed 
buttonholes.  Sometimes  unworn 
parts  may  be  recut  into  garments 
for  smaller  persons  or  children,  but 
in  such  cases  one  must  be  sure  that 
the  amount  of  wear  in  the  made- 
over  garment  will  pay  for  the  labor 
expended.  Drawers  and  undervests 
can  be  made  for  children  from  the 
good  parts  of  cotton  or  woolen  un¬ 
dergarments  that  the  adult  can  no 
longer  use:  also  the  tops  of  stock¬ 
ings  can  be  converted  into  various 
garments. 

Far  greater  possibilities  exist  for 
extending  the  service  of  the  outer 
clothing  than  the  underclothing. 
Women’s  dresses  may  offen  be 
freshened  and  made  to  look  new. 
simply  by  cleansing,  pressing,  and 
adding  new  _  collars,  cuffs,  and 
girdles.  If  this  does  not  seem  prac¬ 
tical,  they  may  be  recut  for  a  smal¬ 
ler  person,  or  the  material  may  be 
combined  with  some  other  to  make 
a  garment.  Two  dresses,  for 
instance  a  woolen  and  a  silk  or  satin 
one,  often  may  be  combined  to  make 
one  dress.  Cotton;  linen  or  wash 
silk,  faded  to  shabbiness,  may  be 
restored  by  washing  with  dye  soap. 

Women’s  coats  sometimes  may  be 
made  to  look  new  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  by  adding  collars  and  cuffs 
of  velvet  or  fur  for  winter  and  of 
silk  or  satin  for  spring.  New  but¬ 
tons,  reworked  buttonholes,  and  new 
or  well-mended  linings  give  an  air 
of  freshness.  It  may  be  better 
economy  to  recut  the  coat  for  a 
smaller  person  and  use  the  amount 
thus  saved  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  new  one  for  the  adult.  Buy  a 
medium  weight  coat  for  between  sea¬ 
sons  and  interline  it  for  winter  use 
rather  than  have  two  weights  of 
wrap  on  hand  and  when  stjdes 
change  rapidly  this  is  a  really  good 
scheme. 

.•\  man’s  overcoat  too  badlj’’  worn 
for  his  further  use  maj'  be  recut  to 
make  a  good  overcoat  for  a  boy: 
or  a  man’s  suit  may  be  cut  and 
made  into  an  entire  suit  (jacket, 
trousers,  and  cap)  for  a  small  bo\', 
the  price  of  the  boy’s  suit  being 
saved  tow’ard  that  of  a  new  one  for 
the  man. 

Articles  of  no  further  service 
should  be  disposed  of  promptly,  for 
stored  goods  make  work  for  the 
housekeeper  if  they  are  kept 
from  dust  or  provide  e.xcellent 


breeding  places  for  moths  if  not 
immaculately  kept.  Some  outworn 
garments,  cleaned  and  mended  be¬ 
fore  being  given  away,  may  be  used 
to  advantage  by  local  charities,  by 
relief  organizations,  or  perhaps  by 
individuals. 

Pressing 

PRESERVING  the  shape  of  a 
garment  lengthens  its  service. 
.\lniost  anyone  can  learn  to  press 
clothing  neatly.  Examine  each  gar¬ 
ment  carefully  and  remove  all  stains 
before  ironing  as  the  hot  iron  may 
press  the  discoloration  permanently 
into  the  fabric. 

Woolen  clothing  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thoroughly  dampened 
cloth  and  pressed  with  a  moderately 
hot  iron  until  nearly  dry.  If  the 
cloth  becomes  absolutely  dry,  shine 
is  likely  to  appear  on  the  garment. 
Press  silk  very  carefully:  in  fact, 
sometimes  hanging  a  silk  dress  over 
a  tub  of  steaming  water  will  re¬ 
move  wrinkles  without  actual  iron¬ 
ing.  Washable  white  silk  garments 
should  be  washed  and  rinsed  in 
lukewarm  water,  wrapped  in  a 
tow'el,  and  pressed  with  a  warm,  not 
hot,  iron.  Handled  in  this  way  they 
will  not  turn  yellow  for  a  long 
time. 

Care  of  Gloves 

Draw  kid  gloves  from  the  hands 
carefully;  if  necessary,  turn  them 
inside  out  in  getting  them  off,  but  do 
not  pull  them  off  by  the  finger  tips  if 
you  care  to  have  their  shape  retained. 
Blow  into  the  gloves  and  then  draw 
the  fingers  into  shape  before  putting 
them  away.  Silk  gloves  may  be  turned 
wrong  side  out  in  removing,  but  many 
women  wash  the  gloves  before  taking 
them  from  the  hands  ,using  a  good 
soap  and  tepid  water  and  with  white 
silk,  rinsing  in  cold  water  and  drying 
away  from  bright  light.  If  silk  gloves 
are  not  to  be  worn  for  some  time, 
better  wash  them  out  in  cool  water  to 
remove  substances  that  might  rot  the 
fabric.  Washable  kid  is  handled  as  is 
silk. 

Sending  kid  gloves  to  the  cleaner  is 
cpiite  expensive  and  many  women  rub 
'-lightly  soiled  gloves  with  cornmeal 
dampened  in  gasoline.  Another  method 
is  to  put  the  gloves  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  or  preserve  jar,  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  benzine  or  gasoline, 
let  them  soak  for  a  time  and  then 


shake  gently.  Several  rinsings  of  fluid 
may  be  needed  until  the  gloves  are 
clean.  Gasoline  or  benzine  must  be 
used  in  the  open  air  and  materials 
tiv.tst  not  he  rubbed  in  these  liquids, 
because  of  their  highly  inflammable 
qualities.  White  kid  gloves  clean  most 
satisfactorily;  brown  ones  usually  look 
faded.  When  cleaned,  blow  into  shape 
and  hang  in  the  open  air  to  dry. 

Nothing  looks  so  untidy  as  a  torn 
glove  and  many  tears  and  rips  could 
be  mended  easil}’’  if  taken  in  time. 
Mend  ripped  seams  in  kid  gloves  with 
a  strong  cotton  rather  than  silk,  as  the 
latter  tears  kid.  Use  a  color  to  match 
existing  stitchings  and  sew  with  a 
short  needle,  over  and  over,  going  a 
little  beyond  the  ripped  portion  on 
both  ends  to  prevent  further  ripping. 
For  a  large  hole,  edges  may  be  button¬ 
holed  and  then  oversewed  or  a  patch 
inserted.  Shops  make  a  business  of 
replacing  clasp  fasteners  that  work 
out,  but  if  necessary  a  piece  of  goods 
can  be  sewed  on  at  home  and  snap 
fasteners  put  on  like  those  used  on 
dresses.  Fabric  gloves  may  be  darned 
with  thread  or  fine  darning  cotton  to 
match. 

When  putting  gloves  away,  snap  or 
button  each  pair  together,  as  this  will 
save  much  time  and  possible  danger 
of  appearing  in  mismated  gloves. 

Care  of  Hosiery 

The  life  of  silk  and  fiber  stockings 
may  be  infinitely  lengthened  if 
proper  care  is  given  them.  Firstly, 
they  must  be  properly  darned.  Either 
gather  the  upper  part  together  until 
the  foot  slips  into  the  toe  easily  and 
then  draw  the  folds  slowly  upwards, 
letting  them  loose  one  by  one  from 
the  bottom ;  or  else  turn  the  stocking 
leg  wrong  side  out,  slip  the  foot  into 
place  and  turn  the  upper  part  of  the 
stocking  over  the  foot.  In  any  event 
do  not  ;VrA’  the  stocking  on.  Next 
see  that  garters  are  smooth  and  fasten 
the  side  elastics  to  the  reinforcement 
which  is  built  to  stand  this  strain,  in¬ 
stead  of  expecting  the  thinner  fabric 
below  the  top  to  bear  pulling.  .\n- 
other  factor  in  keeping  bose  in  good 
order  is  taking  off  rings  with  sharp 
edges  capable  of  catching  the  silk- 
fibers  and  also  that  rough  places  will 
not  snag  the  material  and  break  one 
of  the  delicate  threads  of  silk.  If  a 
“runner”  appears,  catch  it  at  once, 
darning  below  and  above  the  ends  of 
the  run  first  and  then  darning  in  be¬ 
tween.  Examine  stockings  from  time 


to  time  and  darn  in  a  running  stitch 
with  silk  to  match  wherever  a  thin 
place  appears.  This  may  prevent 
wearing  through  and  many  of  these 
thin  places  require  stitches  taken  only 
lengthwise  of  the  hose  and  not  also 
crosswise.  Heel  and  toe  holes  may 
often  be  prevented  by  darning  before 
the  thin  spots  break  through. 

In  darning  a  stocking,  if  one  leaves 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  each  turn  the 
hole  will  not  be  drawn  up  by  shrinkage 
after  washing.  As  a  rule,  single  thread 
makes  the  best  darn,  but  double  thread 
works  much  faster  and  for  old  stock¬ 
ings  it  quite  satisfactory,  provided  the 
darning  is  smooth  enough  not  to  ir¬ 
ritate  the  skin  when  worn.  Darning 
at  once  keeps  holes  from  growing  in 
size  in  the  process  of  laundering  and 
also  helps  “set”  the  darned  spot  in 
position. 

Moisture  rots  silk,  perspiration  be¬ 
ing  especially  hard  on  both  real  and 
fiber  silk.  In  consequence,  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  talcum  on  the  feet  will  help 
the  foot  dry  and  avoid  perspiration 
dangers.  Always  air  stockings  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken  off  and  unless  they 
are  to  be  donned  almost  immediately 
again  (as  after  swimming),  they 
should  be  washed  in  cool  water  and 
soap  suds,  rinsed  carefully  and  dried 
slowly,  for  intense  heat  also  rots  silk 
and  a  hot  radiator  takes  the  life  out 
of  the  fabric.  White  silk  hose  should 
be  washed  in  cool  water  and  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  in  drying. 

Your  hose  will  last  fully  twice  as 
long  if,  besides  mending  every  tear 
at  once,  you  never  wear  a  pair  a 
second  day  without  washing  them. 
“A  pair  a  day”  is  an  excellent  rule  for 
all  stockings.  Other  clothing  gets 
some  chance  to  air  even  while  being 
worn,  but  the  stocking  foot  is  encased 
in  almost  impervious  leather  and. 
more  than  any  other  garment,  needs 
airing  and  washing. 

If  new  silk  or  fiber  hose  are  bought 
and  not  intended  for  immediate  wear, 
rinse  them  out  in  tepid  water  without 
soap  and  dry  thoroughly  before  stor¬ 
ing  ti:®in  in  order  to  remove  super¬ 
fluous  dye  that  would  wear  on  the 
material  even  while  in  storage.  Many 
careful  women  wash  all  new  stockings 
before  donning  them. 

Care  oi  SKoes 

The  way  in  which  we  wear  our 
shoes  may  lengthen  or  shorten  their 
period  of  service.  careless,  slip¬ 
shod  gait  wears  shoes  unevenly ;  up- 
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right  carriage  brings  the  weight  to  the 
center  of  the  sole  where  it  belongs 
and  keeps  the  wear  on  soles  and  heels 
even.  If  heels  wear  off  on  one  side 
have  the  cobbler  straighten  them  at 
once,  for  not  only  does  a  crooked  heel 
look  badly,  but  it  also  make  footing 
uncertain,  puts  strain  on  the  wrong 
foot  muscles  and  makes  every  step 
carry  danger  of  turned  or  broken 
ankles. 

Greater  economy  lies  in  buying  a  pair 
of  good  shoes  of  fairly  heavy  leather 
than  in  getting  two  or  three  pairs  of 
“skiver,”  as  the  very  thin  leathers  are 
sometimes  called.  Buy  shoes  of  com¬ 
fortable  length  and  have  them  wide 
enough  in  the  toe  and  narrow  enough 
in  the  heel  for ‘comfort.  Americans 
as  a  people,  have  very  narrow  heels 
and  most  makes  of  American  shoes 
take  that  fact  into  account  in  design¬ 
ing  standard  lasts.  If  a  heel  is  too 
wide,  a  bit  of  velvet  pasted  in  the  back 
will  prevent  slipping.  Toes  too  short 
or  too  narrow  mean  danger  of  corns 
and  bunions ;  heels  too  loose  may  cause 
blisters  and  callous  places. 

Children’s  shoes  especially  must  be 
large  enough.  The  child’s  foot  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  grow  before  a  shoe  is 
worn  out,  so  better  get  a  shoe  a  little 
too  long  and  stuff  the  toe  with  cotton 
that  can  be  removed  after  a  time, 
rather  than  get  a  shoe  sure  to  be  soon 
outgrown.  Only,  if  a  shoe  is  outgrown 
and  there  is  no  smaller  brother  or 
sister  to  grow  into  it,  give  the  shoe 
away,  for  a  short  shoe  may  do  more 
harm  to  your  child’s  foot  than  the 
price  of  several  pair  of  shoes  can 
remedy.  The  greatest  of  false  econ¬ 
omy  is  the  wearing  of  ill-fitting  shoes. 
Better  economize  on  anything  else  be¬ 
fore  letting  your  feet  suffer. 

Having  purchased  comfortable,  good- 
looking  shoes,  the  next  problem  is  their 
care.  When  possible,  keep  two  pair 
going,  wearing  them  on  alternate  days, 
so  that  each  pair  has  a  long  period  of 
airing.  In  any  event  air  shoes  at  night, 
letting  them  lie  where  fresh  air  will 


reach  the  inside  and  dry  any  perspira¬ 
tion  that  might  help  rot  the  linings. 
Then  stuff  with  tissue  or  other  soft 
paper,  unless  you  have  shoe  trees  to 
insert.  The  stuffing  will  force  out  any 
wrinkles  and  restore  the  original  shape. 

Overshoes  are  now  so  expensive  that 
they  should  be  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  cleaned  at  once  when  muddy  and 
never  allowed  to  get  heated.  Many 
men  and  women  treat  their  walking 
boots  with  some  variety  of  the  many 
oils  used  for  softening  leather  belts 
employed  in  machinery.  The  soles  of 
their  shoes  are  soaked  in  this  oil  from 
time  to  time,  or  the  oil  put  on  with  a 
brush,  a  second  coat  being  applied  at 
once  if  the  first  dries  in  rapidly  and 
the  brush  being  brought  along  the  line 
of  sewing  that  joins  sole  and  upper. 
But  remember  that  use  of  this  oil  de¬ 
stroys  possibility  of  a  high  polish  and 
do  not  let  it  get  on  the  uppers.  Also, 
set  the  shoes  bottom  up  for  a  time  after 
each  oiling  and  keep  a  paper  under 
them  when  placed  on  the  shelf  or  in 
shoe  bags.  Never  put  the  shoes  on 
until  the  oil  is  quite  soaked  in  and  wipe 
off  any  places  showing  a  tendency  to 
keep  damp,  for  oil  stains  thus  rubbed 
into  floors  and  carpets  are  hard  to 
remove.  Vaseline  rubbed  into  the  up¬ 
pers  will  keep  them  soft  and,  to  a 
limited  degree,  keep  out  moisture. 

Never  put  shoes  away  without  brush¬ 
ing  them  and,  if  necessary,  polishing 
them.  Wet  shoes  should  be  dried 
slowly  for  heat  cracks  the  leather  or 
makes  it  stiff.  Be  sure  to  stuff  wet 
shoes  carefully,  lest  they  dry  out  of 
shape,  and  never  put  them  near  a  hot 
stove  or  radiator  or  steam  coil.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  toe  tends  to  take  an  up¬ 
ward  slant  when  wet,  so  bend  care¬ 
fully  into  shape  when  stuffing  the 
shoe  before  drying.  A  rub  with 
vaseline  will  soften  leather  when  dried 
after  a  wetting. 


PolisKes 


Be  sure  all  dust  and  dirt  is  brushed 
off  before  applying  any  sort  of 
polish.  In  using  paste  polish  a  brush 
will  serve  better  than  a  cloth  in  forc¬ 
ing  the  paste  into  all  the  crevices.  Let 
the  shoes  stand  a  few  minutes  after 
applying  the  paste  until  dry;  then 
polish  with  a  stiff  brush,  adding  a 
final  rub  with  a  cloth  or  a  polisher 
made  of  a  bit  of  carpet  stretched  over 
a  brush  shape.  A  sheepskin  glove,  de¬ 
signed  for  furniture  polishing  is  also 
good  for  administering  the  final  polish. 

Tan  and  brown  shoes  will  keep  bet¬ 
ter  if,  before  being  worn  they  have  a 
good  polishing  given  them  with  the 
special  paste  or  liquid  designed  for 
colored  boots.  They  are  less  likely  to 
stain  after  being  polished.  Stains  that 
refuse  to  brush  off  can  frequently  be 
removed  by  a  clean  cloth  dipped  into 
gasoline  or  benzine. 

White  canvas  shoes  are  usually 
cleaned  with  a  commercial  preparation, 
but  warm  water  and  a  good  soap  will 
remove  many  stains  and  chalk  will 
whiten  the  shoes  in  emergency.  If 
water  is  used,  have  the  shoes  stretched 
on  paper  or  shoe  trees  to  keep  them 
in  shape  and  use  no  more  water  than 
necessary,  since  canvas  tends  to  shrink 
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Ruining  Wet  Shoes 


when  wet.  Wipe  all  traces  of  cleaner 
from  colored  soles.  White  kid  and 
buckskin  shoes  are  cleaned  with  special 
cleaners  made  for  the  purpose,  much 
as  canvas  shoes  are  cleaned. 

Rubber  heels  prevent  jarring  and  for 
some  people  wear  as  well  as  leather 
ones.  When  partially  worn  their  sur¬ 
face  grows  smooth  and  should  not  be 
worn  by  persons  of  insecure  footing, 
but  for  the  average  wearer  they  are 
a  great  comfort. 

Shoes  can  be  satisfactoily  resoled, 
the  complete  sole  making  a  better  job 
than  half-soling  as  a  rule.  Some 
women  have  a  habit  of  “stubbing  their 
toes”  and  wearing  off  the  front  of 
their  shoes.  Careful  examination  will 
show  that  usually  the  sole  is  first  worn 
away  and  if  the  cobbler  puts  a  new  tip 
on  the  sole,  the  upper  will  be  protected 
and  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

High  heels  look  well  on  dress  shoes, 
but  the  woman  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  such  shoes  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  purchased  should 
avoid  them  altogether  and  use  a  modi¬ 
fied  Cuban  heel  for  her  best  shoes, 
since  nothing  harms  feet  more  than 
doing  a  day’s  work  in  high  heeled  foot¬ 
gear.  The  toes  are  thrown  forward, 
the  balance  is  shifted  from  the  ball  of 
the  foot  where  it  belongs  and  resultant 
corns,  bunions  and  possible  flat-foot 
(broken  arches),  is  the  almost  inevit¬ 
able  result.  The  woman  who  must  be 
on  her  feet  all  day  long  needs  sensible, 
comfortable  shoes  and  dainty  looking 
feet  are  no  compensation  for  weariness 
and  pains  which  take  their  toll,  not 
only  from  the  wearer’s  feet,  but  also 
add  pain  wrinkles  to  many  a  face. 

When  traveling,  see  that  shoes  are 
cleaned  and  stuffed  before  packing. 
Many  women  use  washable  bags  for 
packing  shoes,  but  the  most  convenient 
shoe  wrapper  yet  devised  is  a  square 
of  soft  cotton  or  silk  goods  about  16 
to  18  inches  square,  with  a  string  or 
ribbon  on  one  corner.  The  shoes  are 
rolled  in  the  square,  catercornered,  so 
the  ends  may  fold  over  and  the  string 
then  ties  the  bundle.  By  using  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  string  or  ribbon  on  each 
square,  shoes  can  be  identified  easily 
without  unwrapping.  Also,  the  square 
allows  wrapping  a  pair  of  shoes  in  one 
bundle  yet  having  a  fold  of  goods  be¬ 
tween,  so  the  leather  of  one  shoe  will 
not  rub  and  mar  the  other. 

When  shoes  are  stored  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  clean  them  and  rub  in  a  bit  of 
vaseline  before  putting  them  away. 
Wrap  in  paper,  after  inserting  shoe 
trees,  so  that  dust  will  not  accumulate 
on  the  shoes. 

General  Directions 

WE  have  spoken  of  the  proper  care 
of  hats  in  the  section  devoted  to 
millinery,  so  will  not  repeat.  Natur¬ 
ally  all  clothing  must  be  clean  before 
it  is  put  away  for  storage  and  a  full 
list  of  stain  removers  will  be  found  in 
the  Household  Section,  page  91. 
Laundering  of  special  fabrics  is  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  79.  Methods  of  set¬ 
ting  colors  on  pages  79  and  91. 

Storage  o  f  Clotliing 

Much  of  the  anxiety  felt  for  gar¬ 
ments  stored  over  the  summer 
could  be  avoided  if  clothing  were  put 
away  in  an  absolutely  clean  condition. 
Thorough  brushing  and  a  day  of  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  wind  and  sun  will  remove 
much  of  the  danger,  but  then  go  over 
each  garment  carefully  and  see  that 
all  stains  are  taken  out. 

Usually  cloaks  and  dresses  keep  bet¬ 
ter  shape  if  hung  instead  of  being  laid 
in  a  chest  and  moth-proof  paper  bags 
are  now  obtainable  for  the  putting 
away  of  woolens  over  the  summer. 
Loose,  sleazy  materials,  skirts  cut  on 
a  circular  pattern  and  garments  heav¬ 
ily  trimmed  are  better  laid  flat,  as  their 
own  weight  may  stretch  them  when 
hanging.  Sweaters  should  never  be 
put  on  hangers  unless  the  owner  de¬ 
sires  them  to  stretch.  Always  drop  the 
sweater  loosely  on  a  clean  cloth  or 
paper  that  is  laid  on  the  shelf  or  in  the 
drawer  reserved  for  the  sweaters. 
Garments  of  delicate  color  should  be 
stored  in  the  dark  to  prevent  fading. 
Wool  and  fur  are  the  favorites  of 


moths  and  in  putting  these  away  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  both  the 
materials  and  the  closet  in  which  they 
are  to  be  stored,  made  immaculately 
clean.  But  no  bag  or  camphor  or  other 
preventive  can  keep  out  moths  if  the 
eggs  are  already  laid  in  the  material 
and  put  away  in  the  garment. 

If  garments  are  laid  in  boxes  or 
chests  instead  of  hung  in  moth  proof 
bags,  put  tailored  suits  away  rough- 
cleaned  or,  if  pressed  ready  to  wear, 
put  in  separate  boxes,  the  sleeves  and 
front  stuffed  with  tissue  paper  to  keep 
in  shape,  the  skirts  folded  carefully, 
the  front  breadth  having  lengthwise 
creases  in  it.  If  necessary  to  fold  the 
skirt  across  because  of  its  length,  lay 
crushed  tissue  paper  in  the  crease  and 
fold  over  that.  The  same  method  is 
useful  in  carrying  tailored  garments 
when  traveling,  the  tissue  paper  pre¬ 
venting  unsightly  creases. 

When  putting  away  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics  for  any  length  of  time  they 
will  keep  better  if  rough  washed  and 
put  away  without  any  starch  in  them. 
Two  factors  militate  against  keeping 
starched  goods  satisfactorily.  One  is 
the  fondness  of  moths  for  starch  and 
the  other  is  that  the  fibres  in  folded 
starched  goods  are  more  brittle  and 
prone  to  break. 

Fine  white  laces  should  be  laid  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  blue  tissue  paper  to 
keep  them  from  yellowing.  In  storing 
silver  and  silver  lace,  put  a  bit  of  gum 
camphor  in  the  box  to  retard  tarnishing. 

In  describing  methods  of  storage,  the 
Special  Information  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says : 

“A  most  effective  method  of  moth 
prevention  is  to  pack  the  clothing  in 
a  trunk,  sprinkling  in  freely  naphtha¬ 
line  flakes ;  when  filled  place  a  soup 
plate  on  top  of  the  clothing  and  place 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  carbon  disul- 
phid  in  the  plate.  Close  tightly  and  do 
not  open  again  until  fall.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  using  disulphid  to  keep  all 
flames  away  from  its  fumes  as  these 
are  as  explosive  as  gasoline. 

“Naphthalene  flakes  or  moth  balls 
alone,  using  2  pounds  in  an  ordinary 
trunk,  are  most  effective  for  protecting 
clothes  from  moth  infestation  and  for 
killing  all  stages  of  the  insect.  Cam¬ 
phor  is  less  effective,  and  while  red- 
cedar  chests  readily  kill  all  adult  moths 
they  do  not  prevent  the  hatching  of 
moth  eggs.  Tests  show  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  substances  often  used  for  the 
purpose  possess  no  value  as  moth  ‘re¬ 
pellents’ :  Tobacco  extracts  and  pow¬ 
ders,  lavender  flowers,  cayenne  pepper, 
allspice,  cloves,  angelica  root,  black 
pepper,  borax,  colocynth  pulp,  eucalyp¬ 
tus  leaves,  formaldehyde,  hellebore, 
lead  carbonate,  lead  oxide,  lime,  quassia 
chips,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

“Brushing,  dusting  with  naphthalene 
flakes  or  pyrethrum  powder  and  care¬ 
ful  wrapping  are  the  best  insurance 
against  moths.  Placing  in  a  cedar 
chest  provides  additional  safety.” 

Buying  Linens  and  Cotton  Goods 

You  can  get  standard  linens  at 
standard  prices  and  sometimes 
reputable  stores  will  close  out  shop¬ 
worn  goods  or  discontinued  patterns 
at  really  low  figures.  But  since  mer¬ 
cerized  cottons  can  be  made  to  look 
like  linens  before  the  laundering 
works  up  fuzzy  little  cotton  ends, 
no  woman,  not  an  expert,  can  af¬ 
ford  to  trust  entirely  to  her  own 
judgment.  In  the  long  run,  she 
does  better  to  buy  linens  from  a 
reputable  house  at  standard  prices, 
unless  she  uses  cotton  tablecloths 
and  napkins. 

Cotton  has  weight  but  little 
warmth.  In  buying  blankets  you 
will  find  that  those  with  cotton  in 
them  are  heavier  than  all  wool,  but 
many  expert  buyers  prefer  a  small 
percentage  of  cotton  to  prevent 
shrinkage  when  washed.  The  same 
holds  good  in  buying  underwear. 
Cotton  and  wool  or  cotton  and  silk 
are  preferable  to  all  wool  for  this 
reason.  Objection  is  not  made  to 
the  cotton  mixture,  but  any  careful 
shopper  should  object  to  paying  for 
all  wool  when  that  is  not  what  she 
i''  getting. 
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Budgfets  and  Buying 
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A  Household  Budget  Would  Prevent  This  Worry  and  the  Empty  Pocketbook 


WOULD  you  like  to  know 
where  that  five-dollar  bill 
that  was  in  your  purse  yes¬ 
terday  went?  Would  you  like  to 
know  why  your  last  month’s  allow¬ 
ance  did  not  hold  out  so  you  could 
have  the  new  hat  you  wanted  and 
really  needed? 

Of  course,  every  housewife  would 
like  to  know.  Why  don’t  you  find 
out  “Just  wondering”  will  never 
tell  you  facts.  A  business  man  does 
not  “just  wonder”  whether  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  paying  or  not.  His  books 
tell  him.  But  you  say  since  your 
book  would  show  money  being  spent 
and  never  money  being  made,  you 
wouldn’t  have  the  satisfaction  the 
business  man  realizes  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  You  are  dealing  with 
much  more  satisfying  results  than 
the  business  man.  You  are  facing 
daily  the  results  of  your  work.  The 
home,  in  its  completeness  or  its 
incompleteness,  its  order  or  its  dis¬ 
order,  its  system  or  its  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem,  answers  you,  but  it  does  not 
tell  you  whether  you  are  getting 
value  received  for  the  energy  and 
money  expended.  Is  that  impor¬ 
tant? 

Accounts  are  of  practically  no 
value  if  they  are  not  accurate.  If 
you  are  not  willing  to  put  down 
everything  for  which  you  spend,  if 
you  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  little 
time  and  thought  on  the  subject  of 
accounts,  do  not  start;  for,  like  ev¬ 
erything  else  worth  while,  it  re¬ 
quires  energy  and  thought. 

Keeping  accounts  is  a  peculiar 
type  of  burden.  If  done  correctly,  it 
lessens  other  burdens.  In  keeping 
accounts,  if  you  know  the  questions 
you  want  answered  the  time  you 
spend  in  the  daily  routine  is  sure 
to  be  decreased. 

How  will  you  go  about  keeping 
your  accounts?  Not  by  a  haphazard 
method  nor  yet  one  with  too  much 
detail,  for  either  evil  will  make  them 
lose  their  interest  and  value  long 
before  you  can  expect  results. 

TKree  Plans  Suggested 

Three  plans  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  are  commonly  suggest¬ 
ed  by  economists.  The  first 
has  the  advantage  of  taking  little 
thought  or  time  when  accounts  are 
entered,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
does  require  more  time  on  the  day 
of  reckoning  at  the  end  of  ^^e 
month.  The  second  requires  a  little 
more  time  in  the  daily  setting  down, 
but  is  more  logical  and  more  busi¬ 


ness-like  and  requires  much  less  time 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  first  method  enters  each  pur¬ 
chase  made  with  date,  quantity  and 
cost. 

This  will  be  easy  to  total  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  month  or  year, 
and  thus  will  give  total  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  will  not  tell  you  at  a 
glance  in  what  line  you  should 
economize  or  answer  the  question, 
“How  much  did  I  spend  this  year 
on  clothes?”  A  summary  may  be 
made,  however,  in  which  each  item 
is  entered  in  its  proper  column  at 
the  end  of  eac'n  month  or  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Classifying  at  Entry 

The  second  method  includes  clas¬ 
sification  as  the  item  is  put 
down.  It  requires  a  larger  book, 
such  as  an  ordinary  account  book, 
so  that  all  the  group  headings  may 
be  across  the  two  pages  facing  each 
other.  For  the  following  month’s 
items,  the  tops  of  the  next  pages 
may  be  cut  off  so  the  headings  on 
the  first  page  may  be  used  again. 

After  you  have  kept  your  accounts 
for  a  time  you  will  perhaps  origin¬ 
ate  some  other  classification  which 
may  satisfy  your  needs  more  fully. 
This  is  a  suggestive  outline, _  how¬ 
ever,  that  bears  study  and  will  aid 
in  drawing  up  your  other  plan. 

I.  Food:  (1)  Animal:  (2)  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables;  (3)  Cereal  Products;  (4)  Other 
Groceries. 

II.  Clothing. 

III.  Household  Furnishings. 

IV.  Running  Expen.ses. 

V.  Advancement:  (1)  Recreation;  (2)  Edu¬ 
cation;  (3)  Benevolences;  (4)  Inciden¬ 
tals;  (S)  Savings. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  thf» 
sum  of  the  entries  in  the  column 
headed  “Cost”  will  show  your  total 
expenditures,  and  the  other  totals 
will  appear  in  the  special  columns. 

The  third  method  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  is  by  means  of  a  card  sys¬ 
tem.  It  varies  little  from  the  meth¬ 
ods  already  given,  except  that  the 
headings  are  placed  on  cards  in¬ 
stead  of  in  a  book.  On  one  card 
would  be  the  heading  “Food,  35  per 
cent,  $58.30”  (or  whatever  percent¬ 
age  of  the  income  planned  for  in 
the  budget).  On  the  other  cards 
would  be  “Clothing,.,  per  cent, 
$...;  Household  Furnishings,  .. 
per  cent,  $...;  Running  Expenses, 
per  cent,  $...;  and  Advancement, 

! !  per  cent,  $. . ..”  If  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  for  the  month  is  desired  a 
card  with  all  the  headings  could 


bear  the  totals  taken  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  cards.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  month’s  totals  could  be  sum¬ 
marized  and  kept  for  reference. 

The  woman  who  keeps  accounts 
will  know  after  a  little  experience 
just  what  information  she  wishes 
and  can  adapt  any  of  these  methods 
to  her  own  needs. 

Sample  Income  Divisions 

The  proportions  given  for  a 
family  budget  for  a  typical 
family  of  five  persons  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  total  income.  The 
following  comparisons  made  from 
a  series  of  budgets  will  show  the 
decreased  percentage  for  food  and 
shelter  and  greater  amounts  spent 
on  education,  amusements  and 
church  (listed  under  Advancement), 
as  the  income  increases: 

Income  $1,000  to  Income  $3,000  to 
$2,000  per  year  $4,000  per  year 

Food  . 25%  Food  . 15% 

Shelter  . 19%  Shelter  . 12% 

Clothing  ...11%  Clothing  ...15% 
Operation  ..16%  Operation  ..  9% 
Advancement23%  .A.dvancement45% 
Miscellaneous  6%  Miscellaneous  4% 

The  purchase  and  preparation  of 
foodstuffs  mean  a  big  share  in  the 
budget.  Clothing  and  house  furn¬ 
ishings,  however,  make  another  con¬ 
siderable  item  in  the  budget,  which, 
with  careful  management  may  be 
kept  within  fair  proportions. 

Of  course  each  family  makes  its 
own  variations  from  a  set  standard 
and  modifies  the  proportions  spent 
on  various  items  to  suit  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  situation.  Small 
children  increase  the  share  devoted 
to  education,  old  folks  in  the  family 
may  mean  larger  bills  for  medical 
attention,  and  so  on.  The  main  fac¬ 
tor  in  managing  to  keep  within  the 
income  is  to  analyze  it,  determine 
how  it  shall  be  e.xpended  and  then 
keep  within  the  limits. 

One  of  the  factors  in  saving  lies 
in  keeping  a  budget  and  living  with¬ 
in  its  limits.  Another  very  large 
factor  is  careful  buying  of  neces¬ 
sities  and  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  buy  articles  simply  because  they 
are  cheap,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
purchaser  has  no  real  need  for 
them. 


One  of  the  biggest  leaks  in  the 
family  pocketbook  feeds  the  bargain 
counter.  Nothing  is  cheap  unless 
you  have  a  definite  use  for  it. 

Many  a  woman  buys  an  ornament 
or  bit  of  material  merely  because 
she  thinks  she  has  a  bargain,  and 
before  any  use  is  found  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  it  is  out  of  date  or  contains 
more  (or  less)  material  than  is 
actually  needed  in  order  to  utilize 
it,  so  in  the  end  the  “bargain”  means 
actual  waste.  There  are  real  bar¬ 
gains  at  the  end  of  each  season  or 
when  a  discontinued  line  is  closed 
out,  but  never  buy  at  reduced  rates 
without  careful  examination  of  the 
proposed  purchase.  When  buying 
clothing  at  the  end  of  a  season  do 
not  choose  extreme  styles  for  they 
will  soon  be  out  of  date  and  their 
cut  will  proclaim  the  fact.  Many 
women  accomplish  great  savings  by 
this  “end  of  the  season”  buying,  but 
they  plan  their  wardrobes  ahead 
carefully,  go  to  the  shops  with 
definite  ideas  of  what  they  need  and 
buy  only  such  clothing  as  can  be 
remodeled  or  is  neutral  enough  in 
style  to  be  worn  the  following  sea¬ 
son. 

Penny-Wise,  PouncJ-Foolish 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  fool¬ 
ish  economy.  A  bit  of  material 
just  too  short  for  the  required  dress 
pattern  over  which  a  woman  worries 
and  shops  for  extra  bits,  is  in  the 
end  extravagant. 

Cheap  gloves  are  seldom  an 
economy.  Better  a  good  grade  of 
double  silk  or  chamois-finished  cot¬ 
ton  than  cheap  kid  gloves  that  will 
split  under  the  least  strain.  Better 
a  plain  waist  of  wash  materials  than 
one  over-trimmed  with  cheap  lace 
that  will  wear  out  long  before  the 
blouse  itself  begins  to  go. 

If  you  would  buy  economically 
there  are  three  cardinal  principles 
to  follow:  (1)  apportion  your  in¬ 
come  carefully  and  keep  within  your 
budget;  (2)  examine  and  test  your 
purchases  carefully;  (3)  buy  only 
articles  for  which  you  see  a  defin¬ 
ite  need,  whether  that  need  be  util¬ 
ity  or  adequate  return  in  pleasure. 
And  then  apply  the  first  principle 
again  to  be  sure  you  are  not  over¬ 
stepping  the  budget  allowance. 


Photos  Courtesy  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
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Fur  Trimmed  Cloth  Coat 

ONCE  upon  a  time  furs  were  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  very 
rich  and  of  the  nobility.  In 
fact,  sables  were  reserved  for  royalty 
and  King  Edward  III  of  England 
made  ermine  a  royal  fur  by  special 
decree  and  regulated  the  wearing 
of  fur  by  his  subjects,  forbidding 
anyone  whose  income  was  less  than 
what  would  be  approximately  $500 
in  our  money  to  wear  furs,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  money. 
In  France,  King  Charles  IX  per¬ 
mitted  the  wives  of  burghers  to 
wear  only  black  muffs,  colored 
furs  being  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  nobility. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  a  rage  for  muffs  so  large  that 
they  touched  the  ground,  or  equally 
stylish,  was  the  muff  so  small  that 
it  barely  admitted  the  hands.  Both 
men  and  women  carried  muffs  at 
that  period. 

Certain  skins  not  used  in  America 
are  highly  prized  in  other  lands.  In 
China,  for  instance,  tiger  skins  are 
used  as  coverings  for  the  seats  of 
justice  occupied  by  the  mandarins; 
in  Hungary,  the  Royal  Hussar  body¬ 
guard  have  their  mantles  made  of 
leopard  skins,  and  Russia  uses  many 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cat  and 
rabbit  skins  to  line  the  coats  worn 
by  people  of  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  during  their  bitter  winter 
weather,  while  the  Russian  men  and 
women  of  wealth  wear  some  of  the 
finest  furs  obtainable.  We  may 
make  greater  use  of  rabbit  skins  in 
America  soon,  for,  according  to 
Charles  S.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Breeders’  and  Fanciers’ 
Association,  a  big  future  looms 
ahead  in  rabbit  fur  for  women’s 
wearing  apparel.  With  other  furs 
short  in  production,  he  says  Amer¬ 
ica  must  turn  to  rabbits  to  find  a 
suitable  fur  readily  obtainable.  He 
says  that  Bhie  Imperial,  Flemish 
and  American  checkered  rabbits  are 
the  most  practical  and  attractive. 

Commercial  Care  of  Furs 

WHEN  the  dry  pelts  are  received 
by  the  wholesale  dealer  they 
are  sorted,  graded  according  to  qual- 


it3%  size  and  color,  and  then  passed 
to  dressing  departments  where  they 
are  given  any  extra  cleaning  neces¬ 
sary,  dyed  and  treated  to  make  the 
leather  soft  and  pliable  and  have  the 
gloss  and  color  of  the  fur  brought 
out.  Again  they  undergo  rigid  in¬ 
spection  and  are  finally  assorted, 
putting  those  of  like  variety,  grade, 
size  and  color  together  in  bundles 
ready  for  sale.  Until  the  late 
war  the  great  center  for  fur  dress¬ 
ing  was  in  Weissenfels  and  all  of 
Saxony  was  a  great  felt-making  and 
skin-dressing  center.  The  Kaffirs 
excel  in  the  dressing  of  leopard  and 
antelope  skins.  Russians  and 
Chinese  do  good  work,  but  there  is 
an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  skins  they 
prepare.  The  English  are  good 
dressers  of  skins,  but,  after  all,  the 
Indian  remains  the  best  dresser  of 
furs. 

Many  furs  have  stiff  overhairs 
w’hich  must  be  removed,  leaving  the 
beautiful,  soft  under-pelt  intact. 
Many  furs  are  treated  chemically  to 
make  them  appear  a  better  grade 
than  they  really  are,  and  faded  furs, 
notably  marten,  are  tipped  with  color 
in  order  to  restore  depth  and  lustre. 
Off-color  white  fox  sometimes  is 
dyed  a  clever  imitation  of  the  valu¬ 
able  blue  fox.  Reputable  houses 
sell  these  copies  for  what  they  are 
— excellent  and  cheap  imitations  of 
expensive  furs,  and  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this.  The  danger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  disreputable  dealers 
sell  imitations  as  the  real  article, 
charging  a  price  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  value  of  the  furs. 

Fur  Storage 

While  many  women  store  their 
furs  at  home,  the  best  method  is  to 
send  them  to  a  cold  storage  house, 
equipped  for  fur  storage.  Not  only 
are  the  furs  inspected  and  beaten 
before  being  put  away,  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  at  a  temperature  below 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit  there  is  no 
danger  from  moths.  At  55  degrees 
the  larvae  are  active  and  if  any  be 
in  the  furs  they  will  do  untold  dam¬ 
age.  Then,  too,  cold  is  the  natural 
atmosphere  for  furs  and  their  bril¬ 
liancy  of  color,  flexibility  and  gloss 
keep  better  that  waj'.  Heat  has  a 
drying  effect  upon  the  natural  oils 
in  the  skins.  For  this  reason,  quite 
aside  from  danger  of  moths,  valu¬ 
able  furs  should  be  put  in  fur  stor¬ 
age  during  the  summer. 

Home  Care  of  Furs 

CARE  and  cleaning  of  furs  re¬ 
quires  the  work  of  an  expert, 
but  the  home  woman  can  give  “first 
aid’’  in  maintaining  the  aonearance 
of  her  furs.  Thorough  airing  and 
gentle  beating  should  precede  stor¬ 
age  of  furs  in  the  home.  Examine 


the  fur  carefully'  before  putting  it  in 
closed  boxes  or  bags,  that  no  dirt 
or  larvae  be  put  away  in  the  furs. 
Many  larvae  are  too  small  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  precaution  can 
be  taken,  for  dust  and  airtight  boxes 
will  not  avail  if  the  trouble  breed¬ 
ers  are  shut  inside.  Keep  the  furs 
in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  but 
dry  enough  to  avoid  mildew. 

Remodeling  Furs 

When  planning  to  remodel  fur, 
first  make  a  pattern  of  the  article 
you  wish  to  make  and  then  plan 
the  piecing  of  j’our  fur  accordingl}\ 
You  will  notice  that  the  hair  runs 
in  certain  directions,  is  thicker  on 
some  parts  than  on  others  and 
varies  in  color  markings.  Therefore 
the  pieces  must  be  matched  care¬ 
fully,  bearing  in  mind  color,  direc¬ 
tion  of  hairs  and  thickness.  Not 
only  in  relation  to  other  pieces,  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  garment,  must 
these  facts  be  considered  since  we 
want  the  direction  of  fur  to  be  down¬ 
ward  on  bands  and  usually  like  the 
hairs  to  run  from  both  sides  of  the 
front  of  a  collar  tow'ards  the  back. 

Fur  must  not  be  cut  with  scis¬ 
sors,  since  that  method  unavoidably 
shears  off  some  of  the  hair  as  well 
as  the  hide.  Lay  fur  on  the  table 
with  skin  side  uppermost,  mark 
with  chalk  or  pencil  the  exact  line 
for  cutting  and  then  use  a  very 
sharp  knife.  A  safety  razor  blade 
is  excellent  for  this.  With  one  hand 
raise  the  edge  of  the  skin  at  the 
end  of  the  chalk  line  and  draw  the 
knife  through  the  skin,  keeping  it 
raised  so  that  while  the  hide  is  cut, 
the  hair  is  not  injured. 

In  sewing,  lay  the  two  edges  to¬ 
gether  with  fur  side  in,  and  be  sure 
to  push  inside  all  the  hairs  so  none 
show  between  the  edges  to  be  sewed. 
Use  linen  thread  and  oversew  in  a 
short,  close  stitch.  The  furrier  has 
a  three-sided  needle  that  punctures 
the  hide  better  than  an  ordinary 
needle,  but  the  latter  may  be  made 
to  serv'e.  Never  run  your  needle 
through  the  hair  side  first  for  that 
inevitably  catches  some  of  the  hair. 

When  the  fur  has  been  matched 
and  sewed,  stretch  it  on  a  board, 
fur  side  down,  and  mark  the  pat¬ 
tern  on  it  for  cutting.  Sometimes 
the  hide  must  be  dampened  and 
nailed  down  to  stretch  and  dry 
smoothly,  before  the  pattern  can  be 
marked  and  cut. 

Usually  a  piece  of  cotton  tape  is 
laid  along  the  edge  after  cutting, 
and  sewed  on  like  another  bit  of 
fur  with  the  tape  oversewed.  Sew 
it  lying  against  the  fur  side  and  then 
turn  back  over  the  hide,  lying  flat 
and  drawn  back  sufficiently  to  draw 
a  bit  of  the  skin  over  against  the 
wrong  side.  This  insures  a  furry 
edge,  hiding  the  skin  from  view. 


(c)  U.  &  U. 


Coat  and  Hat  of  Fur 

Glazing  and  Steaming  Furs 

WHEN  the  fur  has  been  wet  it 
freqnentl3’  loses  its  fluffy  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  restore  this  qualit3', 
shake  the  fur  or  beat  very  gently 
with  pliable  rattan  sticks.  Then 
comb  the  fur  gentl3'.  This  will  re¬ 
move  dust  and  remove  any  tend¬ 
ency  to  mat.  Glazing  is  done  by 
brushing  the  fur  with  a  soft  brush 
dipped  in  cold  water.  The  best 
method  is  to  brush  first  in  the 
natural  direction  of  the  fur.  This 
is  left  to  dry.  The  fur  is  then 
shaken  and  glazed  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  makes  the  hairs 
stand  straighter  and  gives  a  fluff3^ 
appearance.  Dr3^  in  such  position 
that  the  fur  is  free  to  the  air.  Shake 
lightly  before  putting  the  garment 
away.  Never  beat,  shake  or  brush 
furs  roughly  as  the  delicate  hairs 
are  easily  broken  and  the  furs  are 
thereby  ruined. 

Sometimes  when  furs  are  s.:nt 
home  from  storage  they  are  a  little 
damp.  This  is  the  result  of  change 
of  temperature,  and  the  garments 
should  be  hung  in  the  sun  a  few 
hours  until  thoroughly  dried. 

Cleaning  Furs 

One  of  the  large  New  York  manu¬ 
facturers  has  a  large  drum-shaped 
apparatus.  In  this  he  puts  soiled 
furs  together  with  sawdust  and  hot 
sand  and  sets  the  machine  turning 
rapidU'.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the 
fur  is  cleaned  and  is  shaken  out  to 
remove  adhering  particles  of  saw¬ 
dust.  This  process,  however,  would 
ruin  the  fur  by  cutting  the  fine 
hairs,  were  it  not  managed  by  an 
expert. 

Home  cleaners  can  get  dark  col¬ 
ored  furs  sufficiently  clean  b3^  shak¬ 
ing  and  light  beating.  White  furs 
may  be  lightly  rubbed  with  benzine 
and  then  rul)l)ed  through  with  corn 
starch.  .\fter  hung  a  few  hours, 
shake  out  the  starch  and  the  dust 
will  be  removed  with  it.  But  re¬ 
member  that  it  takes  many  years 
in  a  shop  to  learn  the  proper 
handling  of  furs  and  do  your  first 
experimenting  on  old  bits. 


Trade  Names  of  Fur 

SOMETIMES  misunderstandings  arise  through  not  knowing  mean¬ 
ing  of  trade  names,  some  of  which  are  well  known,  while 
others  are  new  and  misleading.  The  following  list  gives  some 
of  the  commoner  substitutions  with  real  and  trade  names: 


Real  Nan'c  Trade  Name 

Iloiijse  Cat  . (ienet 

China  Slieep  (short  liair) . 

. Patagonian  ISison 

Coney  . American  or  Hudson 


.  .  IJa.v  Sal)le;  Electric  or  Near  Seal 
Coney  witli  black  tips  inserted... 

. .  Eriuine 

Dog  (ISIack  3I.anchurian) . 

.  Chinese  Wolf 

Fox,  white,  d.ved . 

...l$lue  Fox  (This  is  an  imitation) 
Fox.  red,  dyed  black  and  ]>ointed 
AVith  white  badger  hair . 


.  Pointed  Fox 

(ioat .  . .  . Bear  or  Blue  Japanese  Wolf 

H.are . Black  I.ynx 

Kid . I’ersian  I.amb  or  Broadtail 

>Iarmot . Brook  Mink  or  Sable 

Mink  . Sable 

Muskrat ...  Russian  Otter,  River  Mink 


Real  .Va”'c  Trade  Name 

Jlluskrat  (with  long  hairs  drawn)  .  . 

Hudson,  Red  River  or  Aleutian  Seal 
Nutria  or  Coypu  Rat  (natural).... 

. Beaver  or  Otter 

Nutria  (dyed  and  long  hairs  pulled) 

. Russian  Otter.  RiA'er  Mink 

Opossum  (sheared  and  dyed) . 

. Beaver,  Skunk 

Opossum,  Australian . 

. .\delaide  Chinchilla 

Otter  (pulled  and  dyed) . Seal 

Rabbit,  according  to  process  of  pre¬ 
paration: . Seal,  Hud¬ 

son  Seal.  Electric  Seal,  Cape  Seal 

Ringtail  Cat . Kolinsky 

Sheep  (dyed  and  a<Md  curled) . 

.  -Astrakhan 

Skunk ...  Black  Marten,  Alaska  Sable 
Wallaby ....  .Australian  Fisber,  Koala 
AVolf,  I’ointed  with  Avhite  badger 
hair . Pointed  Wolf 
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and  Its  Furnisliin^s 


Mahogany  Furniture  Is  Attractive  in  a  Room  Finished  with  White  Woodwork 


Home  should  be  a  place  in 
which  all  members  of  the 
family  can  be  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  this  fact  needs  be  borne 
in  mind  when  selecting  household 
furnishings.  Unless  a  piece  of 
household  furnishing  has  value 
either  as  addition  to  our  comfort  or 
satisfaction  to  our  sense  of  beauty 
we  should  get  rid  of  it,  for  most 
houses  are  over-furnished,  and  over¬ 
furnishing  makes  extra  work  for 
the  housekeeper.  In  judging  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  purchase,  decide  first 
whether  you  really  need  it;  second, 
whether  it  is  good  of  its  kind,  (as  a 
chair  must  be  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  weight  and  a  clock  should  be 
a  good  time-keeper).  Next,  decide 
whether  this  bit  of  furnishing,  good 
in  itself,  will  harmonize  with  the 
furnishings  you  already  possess,  for 
an  inharmonious  note  often  destroys 
the  general  effect. 

We  no  longer  insist  that  furniture 
be  bought  in  “sets”  or  even  that 
all  pieces  in  a  room  must  be  of  the 
same  wood  or  same  upholstery,  but 


the  grain  are  laid  together  to  pre¬ 
vent  warping.  No  matter  how  well 
dried  the  wood  may  be  some  danger 
of  warping  remains,  although  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  wood  is  less  liable 
to  this  defect.  If  the  furniture  con¬ 
tains  drawers,  try  them  all  to  be 
sure  they  do  not  stick,  and  see  that 
every  lock  works  smoothly.  Be 
sure  to  take  out  and  examine  one 
of  the  drawers  carefully.  Well  made 
furniture  has  the  bottoms  framed 
in,  with  grooves  to  hold  the  drawers 
securely  and  with  reinforcing  strips 
along  the  outsides.  Be  sure  the 
drawers  when  shut  are  e.xactly  flush 
with  the  rest  of  the  front.  If  there 
is  a  mirror,  examine  it  for  flaws  and 
note  whether  it  distorts  reflections. 
If  the  mirror  is  adjustable,  see  that 
the  screws  work  well  and  will  hold 
the  mirror  at  the  desired  angle. 

Comfort  Is  Important 

Try  your  chairs  before  coming 
to  a  final  decision,  for  the  good- 
looking  piece  of  furniture  is  not  al- 


are  used  in  fastening  the  parts  to¬ 
gether.  Nails  pull  out  sooner  or 
later  (usually  sooner)  and  glue  gives 
way  in  a  very  short  time,  so  that, 


off  old  finish  with  varnish  remover, 
apply  one  or  two  coats  of  flat  color, 
let  dry  and  then  apply  one  coat  of 
enamel.  Both  flat  color  and  enamel 


The  Plain  Dark  Mantel  and  Fireplace  are  Rich  and  Dignified  Looking 


A  Spacious  Room  with  Plain  Walls,  a  Simple  Mantel  and  Comfortable  Chairs 


we  do  want  a  general  effect  of  har¬ 
mony.  Mahogany  and  golden  oak, 
delicate  rose  tints  and  bright  reds, 
and  other  clashing  combinations 
should  be  avoided. 

CKoosin^  Furniture 

WHEN  a  bit  of  mahogany  Is  of¬ 
fered  at  an  impossibly  low  price, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  wood  is 
merely  mahogany  finish  and  the 
parts  glued  together  instead  of  care¬ 
fully  dovetailed  into  place.  If  you 
can  afford  it,  get  good  furniture 
and  do  not  fill  the  rooms  with  cheap 
imitations.  Better  get  reed  or 
fumed  oak  or  some  other  less  ex¬ 
pensive  type  and  have  it  good  of 
its  sort  than  cheaply  made  imita¬ 
tions  of  high  priced  wood. 

Willow  is  cheaper  than  reed  and 
not  quite  so  durable.  Be  sure  to 
examine  the  end  of  a  bit_  of  the 
willow  and  note  whether  it  is  large¬ 
ly  pith  with  but  a  thin  layer  of 
wood  about  it.  Matured  willow  is 
five  to  eight  years  old  and  has  a 
fair  amount  of  w'oody  matter  about 
the  pith.  Young,  pithy  willow  shoots 
are  good  only  for  basket  making. 
Also  see  that  the  ends  are  securely 
fastened  for  one  of  the  troubles 
with  wicker  ware  is  the  easily 
frayed  ends. 

In  buying  furniture  examine  care¬ 
fully  how  parts  are  put  together. 
The  strongest  and  best  furniture 
is  made  with  veneer,  that  is,  layers 
of  the  wood  cut  different  ways  of 


ways  the  comfortable  one.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  trouble  lies  in  the  slant 
of  the  seat.  I  know  a  woman  who 
always  buys  only  chairs  with  the 
rear  legs  in  such  shape  that  they 
can  be  cut  off  one  full  inch.  This 
gives  the  chair  a  slight  tilt  backward 
and  renders  it  more  comfortable. 

Note  whether  glue,  nails  or  screws 


in  the  end,  screwed  pieces  are 
cheapest. 

Inexpensive  rush  bottom  chairs 
can  be  bought  for  a  very  small  sum 
and  with  a  coat  of  enamel  applied 
at  home,  if  the  varnish  does  dot 
suit,  serve  well  until  really  good 
chairs  can  be  afforded  to  take  their 
place.  To  enamel  furniture,  take 


should  be  of  desired  shade. 

Certain  makes  of  draperies  are 
guaranteed  as  sun-fast  and  while 
these  cost  a  little  more  than  others 
they  are  worth  the  difference  in  the 
long  run.  Of  course  no  woman 
must  expect  dainty  shades  of  pink 
or  lavender  to  withstand  the  sun¬ 
light  for  any  length  of  time.  Greens 
turn  yellowish  and  pale  blues  fade. 
In  fact,  white,  cream,  greys  or  yel¬ 
lows  prove  most  satisfactory  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Usuallj’-  the  housekeeper  obtains 
better  results  by  buying  her  materials 
and  making  her  curtains  for  her¬ 
self.  The  machine  made  article  fre¬ 
quently  puckers  when  washed  and 
often  the  seams  are  .raw-edged  in¬ 
stead  of  French  seamed.  If  mach¬ 
ine  sewed  curtains  are  bought,  over¬ 
cast  all  raw  edges  before  the  cur¬ 
tains  go  to  the  laundry,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  pulling  away  and  tearing  at 
seams.  Lace  insertions  should  be 
inspected  especially  in  the  machine- 
made  article. 

Carpets  are  another  extravagance 
of  many  women  who  buy  oriental 
rugs  without  any  knowledge  to 
guide  their  choice.  The  opinion  of 
an  expert  is  needed  to  select  rugs 
with  sufficient  wear  in  them,  of  good 
color  and  design.  ITnless  the  pur- 
caser  is  duly  qualified,  it  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  buy  from 
a  house  of  undoubted  reputation  for 
honesty  and  pay  a  little  more,  per¬ 
haps.  than  would  be  e  xacted  by  a 
dealer  whose  fair  treatment  you 


A  Sun  Porch  Made  Comfortable  and  Artistic  with  Wicker  Furniture  and  Cretonne 
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Dignified  and  Restful  Is  the  Effect  of  This  Dining  Room 


doubt. 

Axminster  or  a  Wilton  wear  well 
but  the  initial  expense  is  far  above 
Brussels.  Body  Brussels  in  turn  is 
higher  priced  and  has  greater  weight 
and  lasting  quality  than  tapestry 
Brussels.  Ingrain,  while  a  cheap 
floor  covering,  has  lost  its  former 
popularity^  since  it  wears  badly  and 
is  a  dust  catcher.  Better  use  the 
reversible  cotton  Darries  or  the 
clearflax  linen  rugs  which  come  in 
two  tones  and  make  excellent  back¬ 
grounds  for  furniture  placed  upon 
them.  A  cheaper  covering  may  be 
found  in  the  reversible  Scotch  wool 
two-tone  rugs. 

For  bedrooms  the  washable  cot¬ 
ton  rugs  are  sanitary  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Alany  women  are  returning 
to  the  habits  of  their  grandmothers 
and  keeping  all  bits  of  old  cotton 
and  linen  goods, — summer  dresses, 
bed  linen  and  scraps,  which  they 
dye,  cut  into  strips  and  either  braid 
into  rugs  for  themselves  or  send  to 
some  rug  weaving  shop. 

For  porches  and  dining  rooms  the 
grass  or  fiber  rugs  make  inexpensive 
and  satifactory  coverings,  the  latter 
being  more  advisable  both  because 
they  cost  a  little  less  and  because 
they  do  not  have  the  peculiar  odor 
that  grass  rugs  get  in  damp  weather. 

I  knew  a  bride  whose  living  room 
was  furnished  with  what  was  des¬ 
tined  later  for  her  porch  and  bed¬ 
room  furniture.  As  she  could  af¬ 
ford  it,  one  piece  after  the  other 
was  bought  to  replace  her  first  pur¬ 
chases,  the  latter  being  relegated  to 
the  bedrooms.  She  had  a  second¬ 
hand  settee  as  the  porch  furniture 
and  her  chair  in  the  bedroom  was 
destined  to  be  a  second  kitchen 
chair  the  following  season,  while 
her  guest  room  was  unfurnished  for 
a  time.  She  even  used  the  future 
porch  rug  in  the  living  room  and  as 
her  home  was  in  a  suburb,  the  gen¬ 
eral  porchlike  effect  was  rather  at¬ 
tractive  than  otherwise. 

She  and  her  husband  took  two 
years  really  to  furnish  their  living 
room  but  when  the  work  was  done, 
each  separate  piece  meant  careful 
selection,  and  each  brought  its  own 
fund  of  happy  memories  of  search 
through  the  big  stores  and  the  an¬ 
tique  shops  as  well  as  of  little  sac¬ 
rifices  that  went  into  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purchase.  Bought 
that  way,  they  ran  little  danger  of 
spending  beyond  their  income  or 
buying  more  than  their  room  really 
needed. 

Some  women  have  a  mania  for  or¬ 
namentation  and  spoil  otherwise  ef¬ 
fective  surroundings  by  too  many 
rugs  or  chairs  or  pictures  or  vases. 
This  means  wasted  money  and  con¬ 
stant  waste  of  time  and  strength 
keeping  furnishings  clean  and  or¬ 
derly.  If  no  ornament  were  ever 
bought  without  careful  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  really  filled  a 
needed  place  in  the  house,  much  use¬ 
less  spending  could  be  avoided  to 
the  betterment  of  both  the  family 
finances  and  appearance  of  the 
home. 


Careful  purchase  from  reputable 
dealers  at  a  fair  price  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  only  needed  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture,  will,  in  the  long  run,  produce 
a  more  artistically  furnished  home 
at  no  greater  expense  than  is  incur¬ 
red  by  the  woman  whose  occasional 
bargain  has  its  saving  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  a  half  a  dozen  less  for¬ 
tunate  purchases.  On  the  whole, 
you  get  what  you  pay  for,  and 
where  you  are  not  an  expert  judge 
of  materials  you  must  pay  for  ex¬ 
pert  advice  in  a  reputable  shop. 

Color  Combinations 

ONLY  a  few  general  hints  can  be 
given  as  to  color.  Since  dark  col¬ 
ors  suggest  weight,  let  the  floor 
coverings  be  darker  than  walls  and 
ceiling  and  let  the  general  effect  be 
lighter  the  higher  you  look  in  the 
room.  If  furniture  is  plain,  the  car¬ 
pet  may  carry  a  decided  design,  but 
when  both  upholstery  and  floor  cov¬ 
erings  are  in  definite  patterns,  the 
result  is  not  restful  to  the  eye. 
When  wall  coverings  also  are  in 
pattern,  the  result  is  an  optical 
jumble.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is 
that  wall  and  floor  coverings  are 
background  for  movable  furniture, 
ornaments  and  pictures  and  if  the 
backgrounds  have  decided  patterns 
they  detract  from  the  effect  of  ob¬ 
jects  intended  to  be  ornamental. 
Straight,  up-and-down  lines  in  wood¬ 
work  and  wall  paper  patterns  will 
tend  to  increase  the  apparent  height 
of  a  room;  vertical  lines  are  em¬ 
phasized  when  a  low  ceilinged  ef¬ 
fect  is  desired. 

For  north  rooms  or  those  getting 
little  sunlight,  the  warm  colors:  red, 


orange  and  yellow,  are  desirable  but 
rooms  that  are  flooded  with  light 
may  be  effectively  decorated  in 
colder  colors:  blues,  greens,  greys 
or  creams.  Reds  and  purples  are 
irritating,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Dark  blue  is  seldom  a  good  back¬ 


ground  and  reds  have  a  like  tendency 
to  make  the  complexions  of  persons 
in  the  room  seem  muddy.  Remem- 
beythat  your  walls  are  your  back¬ 
ground  as  well  as  that  of  your  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  see  that  all  walls  are 


in  colors  becoming  to  yourself  and 
to  the  members  of  your  family. 

Cream,  light  blue  or  buff  make 
very  good  colors  for  kitchen  walls 
and  the  bathroom  always  looks  best 
in  white  or  pale  blue.  Both  these 
rooms  should  be  kept  absolutely  free 


of  all  furnishings  not  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  since  their  chief  duty  is  to 
look  immaculate  and  cool. 

After  all,  furnishing  a  home  means 
a  selection  of  furnishings  with  their 
use  always  borne  in  mind  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  house  attractive  means  com¬ 
fort  and  cleanliness,  as  the  prime 
requisites. 

Hot  Weather  FurnisKin^s 

ONLY  the  exceptional  family  can 
afford  to  change  furniture  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  and  substitute  reed 
and  wicker  for  upholstered  pieces, 
but  most  women  can  make  coverings 
of  cretonne  or  other  wash  material 
that  can  be  slipped  over  woolen 
and  silk  upholstered  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  thus  give  the  room  an 
air  of  coolness  besides  providing  a 
protection  for  the  delicate  gowns 
of  summer  visitors. 

During  the  summer  many  house¬ 
keepers  remove  all  ornaments  and 
let  a  few  vases  of  garden  flowers 
form  the  only  adornment  in  the 
family  living  rooms.  Not  only  does 
this  custom  add  to  the  sense  of 
space  and  restfulness  in  a  room  but 
also  materially  diminishes  the 
housekeeper’s  efforts  in  dusting  her 
rooms,  since  open  windows  and 
summer  dust  usually  make  extra 
work. 

Bedrooms  should  always  be 
simply  furnished  and  the  draperies 
and  other  woven  materials  be  of  a 
type  that  can  be  laundered,  since 
immaculate  cleanliness  is  essential 
both  of  appearance  and  health. 


A  Bedroom  Showing  Small  Figured  Wall  Paper  and  Gay  Woven  Rugs 


An  Attractive  Bedroom  with  White  Enameled  Furniture  and  Woodwork 


A  Children’s  Playroom  Should  Be  Larae  and  Light  with  Little  Furniture 
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Cle  aning  and  tke 
Cleaning  Kit 

By  ELIZABETH  C.  WILLIAMS 


Dust  and  dirt  are  not  objec¬ 
tionable  merely  because  they 
look  badly,  but  because  they 
are  disease  breeders.  Therefore  a 
housekeeper  who  does  her  own 
work — as  most  of  us  must  needs  do 
these  days,  will  do  well  to  have 
plain,  uncarved  furniture,  a  minimum 
of  ornament  and  a  house  planned 
in  a  way  to  minimize  the  work  on 
cleaning  days.  One  of  the  aids  in 
lessening  this  work  is  a  well- 
equipped  cleaning  closet. 

In  every  household  there  should 
be  a  place  set  aside  for  the  express 
purpose  of  holding  all  the  cleaning 
materials  and  apparatus.  This  may 
be  a  small  cupboard  or  closet,  or 
perhaps  an  old  wardrobe  made  over 
into  a  storage  cupboard.  The  cup¬ 
board  must  be  provided  with  at 
least  one  shelf,  and  hooks  on  which 
the  implements  may  hang.  The 
cleaning  utensils  should  be  hung  if 
possible.  A  screw-eye  may  be  put 
in  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the 
emplement  and  in  this  way  it  can 
be  hung  on  a  hook;  or  hang  it  by 
catching  the  bottoms  of  the  handles 
(as  just  above  the  bristles  of  the 
broom),  into  hooks. 

If  not  properly  used  the  broom 
merely  stirs  up  the  dirt  and  throws 
it  into  the  air  only  to  settle  again. 
Before  sweeping  with  the  broom, 
open  all  of  the  windows,  be  sure 
that  no  food  is  exposed,  and  close 
all  cupboard  doors  and  drawers. 
Sweep  with  short,  firm  strokes. 
Sweep  away  from  yourself,  starting 
from  the  corners  and  sides  of  the 
room  toward  the  center.  Then  take 
up  the  sweepings  in  a  dustpan  (one 
having  a  firm  edge  so  that  it  can 
lie  flat  on  the  floor).  The  long 
handled  dustpan  obviates  stooping, 
but  the  short  handled  one  is  not 
tiring  if  the  user  will  merely  drop 
down  on  one  knee. 

The  carpet  sweeper  or  vacuum 
cleaner  has  replaced  the  broom  in 
the  sweeping  of  rugs  and  carpets. 
When  the  carpet  sweeper  is  used, 
sweep  the  rugs  thoroughly  with  a 
broom  occasionally.  This  is  not 
necessary,  however,  when  the 
vacuum  cleaner  is  employed.  Small 
rugs  may  be  taiken  out-of-doors  and 
swept,  but  where  rugs  cannot  be 
taken  out-of-doors,  a  vacuum  clean¬ 
er  becomes  almost  a  necessity.  Al¬ 
though  the  greatest  variety  of 
vacuum  cleaners  is  found  among 
those  made  to  be  attached  to  the 
electrical  wiring  in  the  house,  there 
are  also  satisfactory  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  designed  for  use  in  the  house 
where  there  are  no  electric  connec¬ 
tions. 

Cleaning  Floors 

TO  mop  the  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  floors,  a  wet  mop  is 
needed.  This  should  consist  of  a 
good  mop  handle  to  which  a  soft, 
loose-woven  cleaning  cloth  or  string 
mop  can  be  attached. 

In  addition  to  the  wet  mop,  have 
a  mopping  pail,  mop  wringer,  soap 
solution,  and  hot  water.  The  pail 
should  be  filled  three-quarters  full 
of  hot  water,  and  a  half  of  a  cup 
of  hot  soap  solution  added  to  it. 
Dip  the  mop  into  the  pail,  drain 
without  wringing,  wet  one  section 
of  the  floor,  and  rub  it  clean.  Then 
rinse  the  mop  in  the  pail,  wring  it 
tightly,  and  dry  the  wet  section 
thoroughly  before  proceeding  to 
wet  another.  When  through,  wash 
and  rinse  the  mop,  wring  it  tightly 
and  hang  it  head  up  to  dry  in  the 
fresh  air  if  possible,  and  then  put 
it  into  the  cleaning  cupboard.  Rinse 
the  pail  and  wringer  and  put  them 
away  in  their  places. 

For  cleaning  varnished  and  waxed 


floors,  a  prepared  oil 
mop  (or  an  ordinary 
dry  mop  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of 
linseed  oil  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  sev¬ 
eral  hours)  may  be 
used.  Wash  out  the 
mop  when  necessary, 
with  soap  and  water, 
rinse  thoroughly, 
wring  dry,  and  shake 
it  out  well  so  as  to 
make  it  as  flufify  as 
possible.  Then  hang 
it  in  the  fresh  air 
with  the  head  up  un¬ 
til  it  is  dr}^ 

The  wearing  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  varnished  floor  is  greatly 
increased  by  waxing.  The  waxed 
floors  have  another  advantage — if 
they  are  well  cared  for,  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  floor  im¬ 
proves  with  age.  A  worn  spot  on 
a  waxed  surface  can  be  treated  so 
that  it  will  not  be  noticed.  The 
original  waxing  should  be  done  by 
an  expert,  but  the  housewife  can 
rewax. 

Before  waxing  the  floor,  have  it 
clean.  Rub  a  piece  of  waxing  flan¬ 
nel  on  the  wax,  and  put  a  very  thin, 
even  layer  of  wax  on  the  floor.  It 
is  better  to  rub  along  the  boards 
than  across.  Start  at  the  corner 
farthest  from  the  door  and  do  not 
step  on  the  wa.xed  part  nor  step 
on  the  floor  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Fold  the  pieces  of  heavy  flannel 
several  times,  put  the  weighted 
brush  on  it,  and  rub  the  boards  with 
the  grain  until  they  shine. 

To  clean  the  woodwork,  put  a 
level  tablespoon  of  borax  into  the 
pail  or  fiber  tub  and  fill  the  tub 
full  of  warm  water.  You  should 
have  two  dusters  made  of  flannel¬ 
ette.  With  one  of  these  dusters 
wash  a  section  of  the  woodwork, 
and  before  starting  on  another  sec¬ 
tion,  first  wipe  it  off  dry  with  the 
other  duster. 

Dusting 

For  dusting,  no  cloths  that  shed 
lint  should  be  used.  Dampen 
the  dusters  slightly,  roll  them  up 
and  allow  them  to  stand  for  a  short 
time,  or  hold  them  over  the  steam 
of  the  kettle  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  become  so 
moist  that  they  streak.  A  little  oil 
sprinkled  on  the  duster  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  the  steam.  Use 
dusters  to  wipe  up  the  dust,  and 
do  not  shake  them  about.  When 
one  duster  is  dirty  take  another. 
You  can  dust  the  radiators  with  a 
radiator  brush,  a  slender  brush  with 
a  long  handle  easily  gotten  between 
the  coils. 

Silk  dusters  are  excellent  for  fine 
furniture,  as  there  is  no  possibility 
of  their  leaving  any  lint.  If  there 
are  any  scratches  or  dirt  on  the 
furniture,  put  a  little  furniture 
polish  on  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  and 
rub  the  wood  hard.  Use  no  more 
polish  than  necessary,  and  when 
through  rub  as  much  off  as  possible 
with  a  little  cotton  waste.  Then 
polish  with  a  flanneleUe  duster  un¬ 
til  the  oily  appearance  is  lost.  When 
through  with  the  cotton  waste  burn 
it  to  avoid  danger,  as  it  catches  fire 
very  readily. 

Window  WasKin^ 

A  FEW  drops  of  kerosene  or  a 
tablespoon  of  ammonia  put  in 
a  half  pail  of  warm  water  is  a  help 
in  washing  windows.  Before  the 
washing  is  started  dust  the  window 
and  the  surrounding  woodwork. 
Then  wash  the  glass,  dry  with  a 


The  Housekeeper’s  Box  of  Tools 


linen  towel  and  polish  carefully 
with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather,  or 
a  piece  of  crumpled  newspaper. 
There  are  also  several  satisfactory 
preparations  on  the  market  which 
are  sold  in  cakes  for  a  small  sum. 
You  rub  a  wet  cloth  over  the  cake 
and  then  over  the  glass,  allow  it  to 
dry,  and  then  rub  it  off  with  a  dry 
cloth  and  polish  the  glass. 

Washing  the  Bathtub 

WHEN  cleaning  the  bathtub, 
allow  a  very  little  hot  water 
to  run  into  the  tub,  and  then  wash 
all  scum  deposits  from  the  tub  with 
soap  rubbed  on  a  scrub  cloth  or 
a  cleansing  powder  that  will  not 
scratch  the  surface.  Then  rinse  out 
the  tub,  wash  the  taps  and  wipe 
it  dry.  Some  housekeepers  prefer 
kerosene  as  a  tub  cleanser.  The 
basin  is  cleansed  in  the  same  way. 
To  clean  the  closet,  however,  a 
closet  brush,  specially  made  for  the 
purpose,  is  a  great  help. 

A  sink  trap  should  be  flushed  at 
least  once  a  week.  Add  one-third 
of  a  cup  of  soda  to  a  quart  of  water 
and  bring  it  to  the  boil,  stirring 
to  dissolve  the  soda  with  a  stick 
that  can  be  thrown  away.  Put  a 
granite  funnel  in  (the  sink  plug¬ 
hole  and  pour  down  the  solution, 
taking  care  that  you  do  not  get 
any  on  the  hands  or  drainboards. 
Do  not  pour  any  water  into  the 
sink  for  half  an  hour,  then  plug 
the  sink  and  fill  it  with  hot  water. 
Remove  the  plug  and  let  the  water 
rush  down  and  finish  the  cleaning. 

Refrigerators  and  Stoves 

A  SCRUB  brush,  trap  brush,  am¬ 
monia  water,  and  soap  are 
needed  for  the  weekly  cleaning  of 
the  refrigerator.  The  ice  box  should 
be  washed  with  the  ammonia  water 
and  then  rinsed  out  with  fresh,  clean 
water.  Scrub  the  ice  rack  and 
shelves  with  the  scrub  brush  and 
soap  suds,  and  the  waste  pipe  with 
the  trap  brush.  Rinse  with  plenty 
of  cold  water  and  then  return  them 
to  the  refrigerator. 

A  better  practice  than  black  lead¬ 
ing  is  to  oil  the  kitchen  stove  and 
thus  avoid  the  labor  and  dust  of 
the  blackleading  process.  Put  a 
little  separator  oil  on  a  wad  of  cot¬ 
ton  waste  and  rub  it  on  all  the  iron 
parts  of  the  stove;  rub  off  with 
fresh  waste  and  polish  with  a  dry 
woolen  cloth. 

Silver  Polishing 

The  common  method  of  silver 
cleaning  is  by  adding  water  or 
ammonia  to  powders  like  whiting, 
rouge,  or  prepared  powders.  This 
paste  is  applied  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  silver,  allowed  to  become  dry, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  cloth  or 
chamois.  A  brush  will  help  to  get 
the  powder  out  of  the  crevices.  One 
method  which  is  coming  to  be  very 


popular  is  by  the  use  of  a  pan 
specially  made  for  the  cleaning  of 
silver.  Wire  bars  are  soldered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  silver 
must  rest  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  bars.  The  silver  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  warm  water,  to  every 
quart  of  which  one  tablespoon  of 
salt  and  one  tablespoon  of  baking 
soda  is  added.  Be  sure  that  the 
salt  and  soda  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  before  it  is  poured  over  the 
silver.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tar¬ 
nish  will  have  been  removed  from 
the  silver,  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
rinsed  and  dried.  Silver  cleaned  in 
this  \yay,  however,  is  lusterless. 

Whiting  mixed  with  ammonia  will 
clean  nickel.  To  clean  rusty  iron¬ 
ware,  melt  beeswax  or  mutton  fat, 
rub  it  over  the  entire  surface  and 
then  scour  with  salt,  wash  in  hot 
soap  suds,  and  heat  until  thoroughly 
dry.  Sapolio,  a  bath  brick,  or  soda 
solution,  will  cleanse  granite  ware. 

When  food  has  stuck  or  burnt 
tight  on  granite  wear,  mix  a  soapy 
washing  powder  with  water,  fill  the 
pot  and  bring  slowly  to  a  boil.  The 
stuck  food  can  then  be  removed 
easily  with  wash  cloth  or  a  blunt 
knife.  Clean  steel  knives  with 
Sapolio,  bath  brick  or  specially  pre¬ 
pared  brick  that  comes  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  rnixture  of  rottenstone  and 
sweet  oil  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  cleaning  of  brass  and  copper. 

List  of  Cleaning  Equipment 

SUMMARIZED  list  of  materials 
and  implements  for  the  clean¬ 
ing  kit; 

Implements 

Broom  Radiator  brush 

Carpet  sweeper  Closet  brush 
Dustpan  Scrub  brush 

Prepared  oil  mop  Trap  brush 
Wet  mop  Weighted  brush 

Mop  wringer  Granite  funnel 
Fiber  or  galvan-  Saucepans  (old) 
ized  iron  pail  Whisk  broom 

Cleaning  Articles 

Chamois  leather  Waxing  flannel 
Cheesecloth  Flannelette  for 

Scrub  cloth  dusters 

Soft  cloth  Rubber  gloves 

Flannel,  heavy  Cotton  waste 

Cleaning  Reagents 

Mild,  medium.  Black  lead 
and  strong  soap  Borax 
Scouring  soaps  Furniture  polish 
or  powders  Kerosene 
Whiting,  or  good  Rottenstone 
silver  polish,  or  Salt 
silver  cleaning  Separator  oil 
pan.  Washing  soda 

Ammonia  Floor  wax 

Bath  brick  Beeswax 

Spring  Cleaning 

Time  was  when  there  was  cleaning 
week  once  or  twice  a  year,  when  the 
number  of  social  events  fell  off,  when 
husbands  and  fathers  went  to  work 
late,  ate  their  dinners  downtown  or 
came  back  to  cold  suppers  and  pick¬ 
ups  ;  when  children  went  to  school 
frowsy  and  often  uncombed ;  erst¬ 
while  kindly  women  snapped  at  the 
grocer’s  boy  and  were  tired  to  death. 
All  of  these  things  happened  because 
it  was  house-cleaning  time  and  all  the 
women  were  working  themselves 
almost  to  death,  using  broom,  mops, 
dust-rags,  and  old-time  tools. 

House-cleaning  was  the  great  semi¬ 
annual  epidemic ;  when  it  came,  other 
things  could  go  hang  while  carpets 
were  dragged  out  and  beaten,  furni¬ 
ture  was  shrouded  in  sheets,  curtains 
came  down  to  be  washed,  disconuuit 
reigned  supreme. 

Now  we  have  progressed  to  saner 
methods  of  doing  home-work.  The 
proper  thing  now  is  cleaning  hours — 
the  house  kept  clean  throughout  the 
entire  year  by  using  the  modern  clean¬ 
ers,  instead  of  saving  up  the  dirt,  so 
to  speak,  then  making  frantic  efforts 
twice  a  year  to  free  the  home  from  the 
accumulation. 
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HOME  CRAFT 


Table  Setting  and 
Service 

By  ELIZABETH  C.  WILLIAMS 


The  manner  of  setting  the  table 
and  the  service  of  the  meal  is 
determined  by  the  occasion, 
the  number  of  people  to  be  served, 
and  whether  the  housewife  does  her 
own  serving  or  has  servants.  The 
housewife  should  work  out  a 
method  by  which  the  srevice  of 
meals  can  be  accomplished  cor¬ 
rectly  and  satisfactorily  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  at¬ 
tention. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  styles 
of  table  service  used  in  American 
homes.  They  are  called  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  English,  and  the  Combination 
Service. 

The  Russian  service  is  used  only 
on  very  formal  occasions  and. when 
there  are  servants.  All  of  the  food 
is  served  from  the  side  table  or 
pantry  bj^  the  waitresses.  Upon 
the  table  are  placed  only  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  individual  covers,  and 
sometimes,  olives,  nuts,  and  bon¬ 
bons.  Xo  one  must  be  obliged  to 
ask  for  anything  when  the  Russian 
service  is  used.  The  waitresses 
must  be  in  constant  attendance  and 
see  to  the  wishes  the  guests. 

In  English  service  everything  i": 
served  from  the  table.  The  hostess 
serves  the  soup,  the  salad,  and  the 
dessert.  The  host  serves  the  meat 
or  fish.  The  vegetables  are  also 
placed  on  the  table  and  served  by 
someone  at  the  table  or  passed  by 
the  waitress.  Except  for  relishes, 
bread  and  butter  and  such  articles 
of  food,  only  one  course  appears  at 
one  time  on  the  table.  When  a 
course  is  completed  everything 
must  be  removed  from  the  table  be¬ 
fore  another  course  is  served. 

The  most  usual  form  of  service 
is  the  Combination,  which  borrows 
from  the  English  and  Russian  styles, 
according  to  convenience.  This  is 
the  service  most  commonly  used  in 
American  homes.  The  soup  is 
usually  placed  on  the  service  plate. 
This  may  be  done  after  the  guests 
have  been  seated,  if  there  is  a  wait¬ 
ress,  but  when  the  hostess  does  her 
own  serving,  she  may  place  the  soup 
course  on  the  table  just  before  call¬ 
ing  her  guests.  The  meat  course  is 
carved  and  served  from  the  table, 
while  the  salad  course  is  usually 
served  from  the  side  in  Russian 
style.  Either  English  or  Russian 
service  may  be  used  for  the  dessert 
course. 

When  a  hostess  does  her  own 
serving  she  must  plan  a  menu  which 
will  prevent  constant  trips  to  the 
kitchen,  since  this  interrupts  the 
conversation,  and  gives  the  guest 
the  feeling  that  he  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  tea 
wagon  is  a  great  help  in  this  case. 
On  it  the  dessert  and  coffee 
cups  can  be  placed,  and  wheeled 
to  the  right  of  the  hostess  before 
the  meal.  After  the  meat  course 
the  hostess  would  make  one  or  two 
trips  to  the  kitchen  with  the  meat 
platter  and  vegetable  dishes.  On 
the  return  trip  she  should  bring  in 
the  coffee  to  the  tea  wagon,  take 
her  place  at  the  table,  set  the  plates 
as  they  are  passed  to  her  on  the 
lower  shelf  of  the  tea  wagon,  and 
then  serve  the  dessert  and  the  cof¬ 
fee.  This  saves  many  steps  and  per¬ 
mits  the  housewife  to  share  in  the 
conversation. 

Laying  the  Table 

WHEX"  laying  the  table,  first  of 
all  protect  it  by  a  silence 
cloth  made  of  a  quilted  pad,  heavy 
cotton  flannel,  a  white  felt,  or  an 
asbestos  pad  which  is  the  e.xact  size 
of  the  table.  Then  place  the  table¬ 
cloth  on  the  table  with  the  center 
fold  in  the  exact  center  of  the  table 
lengthwise.  The  table-cloth  must 
be  large  enough  to  hang  over  the 
edges  and  sides  of  the  table  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  A  cloth  that 
is  too  long  does  not  look  well, 
costs  more,  and  makes  unnecessary 
work. 

The  napkins  used  should  have  the 
same  pattern  as  the  table-cloth.  The 
dinner  napkins  are  twenty-four 
inches  square,  while  the  luncheon 


napkin  may  be  less  than  half  that  size. 

Put  extra  napkin  or  cover  before 
each  small  child  as  a  spotted  table¬ 
cloth  is  a  sign  of  bad  management 
and  most  objectionable. 

Of  course,  while  the  large  cloth 
is  proper  for  dinner  service,  the  sets 
of  small  doilies,  put  directly  on  the 
polished  table  surface,  are  quite  ade¬ 
quate  for  breakfast,  informal  lunch¬ 
eon  or  tea  service.  Many  women 
prefer  for  breakfast  service  Japan¬ 
ese  blue  and  white  cotton  material 
for  runners,  doilies  and  napkins. 

For  the  centerpiece,  never  have 
anythin^,,  whether  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  or  a  potted  plant,  so  high 
that  3’ou  cannot  see  the  guest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table. 

Xo  matter  what  the  style  of  ser¬ 
vice,  with  or  without  a  maid,  the 
laying  of  the  table,  so  far  as  the 
covers  are  concerned,  is  always  the 
same.  By 

the 

place  plate 
(plate  which 
marks  the 


place  of  an  individual),  glasses,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  napkin  to  be  used  by  each 
individual.  The  covers  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table  should  be  directly 
opposite  each  other,  or,  in  cases  of 
odd  numbers,  equally  distant  from 
one  another. 

The  place  plate  should  be  set  at 
the  center  of  the  cover,  one  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  table.  In  the 
ordinary  home  dinner  the  place 
plate  is  used  as  a  service  plate,  but 
at  formal  dinners  it  is  used  only  to 
mark  the  cover  and  is  removed 
when  the  first  course  is  served. 

Each  piece  of  silver  should  be 
placed  so  that  the  end  is  one  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  all 
of  the  different  pieces  must  be 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  knives 
and  spoons  are  placed  to  the  right 
of  the  plate,  and  the  forks  at  the 
left.  There  is  just  one  case  where 
the  fork  may  be  placed  at  the  right. 
If  raw  oj'sters  are  to  be  served  with 
an  oyster  fork,  place  the  fork  at 
the  extreme  right,  because  it  is  the 
first  piece  of  silver  to  be  used.  The 
knives  are  placed  with  the  cutting 
edge  toward  the  plate;  the  spoons 
with  the  inside  of  the  bowl  turned 
up;  and  the  forks  with  the  tines 
up.-  Place  the  silver  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  knife  and  fork  for 
the  main  course.  They  are  placed 
beside  the  plate — the  knife  at  the 
right  and  the  fork  at  the  left.  The 
article  first  used,  aside  from  these. 


is  placed  farthest  from  the  plate. 

When  the  number  of  courses  is 
such  that  little  silver  -is  required, 
all  of  the  silver  may  be  placed  on 
the  table  beforehand;  when  more 
than  that  placed  on  the  table  is 
required,  it  is  placed  with  the  course 
with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

At  a  meal  where  no  knife  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  is  often  the  case  at  a 
Sunday  night  tea  or  a  chafing-dish 
spread,  place  the  fork  at  the  right 
hand;  if  only  one  other  piece  of 
silver  is  required — as  desert  spoon 
or  fork — set  this,  also,  at  the  right, 
the  one  first  used  farthest  from  the 
plate. 

The  tumbler  is  set  at  the  point  of 
the  knife,  the  bread  and  butter  plate 
at  the  tip  of  the  fork. 

The  napkin  is  placed  on  the  left 
with  the  fold  on  the  upper  side. 
The  napkins  must  be  placed  on  a 

line  with  the 
silverware 
the  plate.  The 
bread  and  but- 
ter  spreader 
is  placed 


across  the  upper  right  hand  side  of 
the  bread  and  butter  plate  with  the 
handle  toward  the  right.  Salt  and 
pepper  receptacles  are  set  between 
each  two  covers  or  at  the  corners 
or  sides,  where  they  may  be  used 
by  several  people.  If  individual  salt 
and  peppers  are  used,  they  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  each  cover. 

Serving  spoons,  knives  and  forks 
are  in  readiness  either  on  the  dining 
table  or  side  table,  according  to  the 
style  of  service  used.  Dishes  of 
relishes,  gravy  boat,  bread  plate  and 
other  similar  dishes,  if  set  on  the 
table,  should  be  placed  within  the 
line  formed  by  the  water  tumblers. 
Place  the  soup  ladle  in  front  of  the 
hostess  or  at  the  right,  handle  to 
the  right  and  bowl  up.  Place  the 
carving  knife  and  gravy  ladle  at  his 
right,  and  the  fork  at  his  left.  Place 
several  tablespoons  and  forks,  if 
needed,  at  each  end  of  the  table,  or 
lay  one  beside  each  plate  where 
the  dishes  to  be  served*  will  be 
placed.  If  the  coffee  is  to  be  served 
at  the  table,  the  coffee  pot  is  placed 
at  the  right  of  the  hostess;  the 
sugar  and  creamer  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  hostess,  and  the  cups 
are  placed  to  the  left  with  the 
handles  turned  to  the  right. 

Finger  bowls  are  filled  one-third 
full  of  fresh  cold  water.  In  them 
there  may  be  a  geranium  leaf  or 
a  rose  petal.  They  are  placed  on 
the  sideboard  before  the  meal  is  an¬ 
nounced.  When  fruit  is  served  first 


at  an  informal  meal,  the  finger  bowls 
may  be  placed  on  the  table  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal,  on  a  doily 
or  on  the  fruit  plate,  or  in  front 
of  the  plate,  each  person,  of  course, 
having  his  individual  finger  bowl. 
If  the  fruit  is  on  the  plate  when 
the  meal  is  announced,  put  the  bowl 
on  a  doily  in  front  of  the  plate.  Any 
fruit  that  does  not  soil  the  fingers 
does  not  require  finger  bowls.  At 
the  end  of  a  formal  meal  place  each 
finger  bowl  on  a  dainty  doily  on  a 
small  plate.  When  coffee  is  served 
place  the  finger  bowl  in  front  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  guest. 

Place  cards,  when  used  at  special 
occasions,  are  often  laid  on  the  nap¬ 
kin  or  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cover. 

Even  if  one  has  no  waitress  the 
dinner  should  he  served  in  a  dig¬ 
nified,  3^et  convenient  manner.  In 
serving  a  meal,  the  chief  thought 
to  keep  in  mind  is  simplicity  and 
comfort,  rather  than  display  and  ef¬ 
fort.  Children  should  be  permitted 
and  taught  to  help  with  the  serv¬ 
ing.  The  one  who  sits  nearest  the 
carver  may  serve  the  vegetables 
that  are  to  be  on  the  same  plate 
with  the  meat  and  thus  save  time 
and  confusion  in  passing  them.  If 
a  companj^  dinner  is  to  be  given 
and  one  of  the  daughters  is  to  be 
of  the  family  is  to  do  the  serving, 
there  are  a  few  rules  that  she  should 
keep  in  mind. 

Rul  es  for  Serving 

First,  individual  dishes,  such  as 
dinner  plates,  are  placed  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  right,  e.xcept  the 
bread  and  butter  plate  and  salad 
plate  which  are  placed  and  removed 
from  the  left.  Dishes  from  which 
a  person  is  to  help  himself  are 
passed  at  the  left.  Any  dishes 
passed  should  be  held  near  enough 
and  low  enough  to  be  convenient 
for  the  person  served.  Glasses 
should  be  filled  three-quarters  full 
and  may  be  refilled  as  they  stand  in 
place  or  taken  by  the  base  with 
the  left  hand,  drawn  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  filled  and  replaced.  A 
butter  ball  maj'  be  placed  on  each 
bread  and  butter  plate.  At  a  formal 
dinner  butter  is  not  usually  served, 
but  if  it  is,  the  little  butter  chips 
are  used  instead  of  the  bread  and 
butter  plates. 

Begin  by  serving  the  guest  of 
honor,  who,  if  a  man,  is  seated  at 
the  right  of  hostess;  if  a  woman 
at  the  right  of  the  host.  The  order 
ma\'^  be  varied  by  beginning  with 
succeeding  courses  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  host  and  hostess,  serv¬ 
ing  each  person  in  turn  around  the 
table.  This  method  prevents  aiu- 
one  person  from  always  being  last. 
Many  people  prefer  beginning  with 
the  hostess,  feeling  that  she  has  an 
opportunity  to  see  that  things  are 
right  so  far  as  the  serving  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Always  serve  from  the  left  of  the 
one  seated  at  the  table  and  remove 
all  dishes  from  the  right. 

Both  in  serving  and  removing,  a 
folded  napkin  maj"  be  used  on  the 
left  hand  instead  of  a  tra3^  In  a 
formal  service  a  napkin  is  more  cor¬ 
rect,  the  tra3'  being  used  onL"  for 
passing  the  cream  and  sugar. 

In  removing  a  course,  the  serving 
dishes,  such  as  the  meat  platter  and 
the  vegetable  dishes,  are  removed 
first,  together  with  the  serving 
articles  which  belong  to  them.  If 
a  tray  is  used,  the  entire  service  of 
one  cover  can  usually  be  removed 
at  one  time.  Any  piece  of  unused 
silver  is  removed  with  the  course 
for  which  it  was  intended.  If  the 
salad  is  served  with  the  main  course, 
it  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  din¬ 
ner  plate.  .An  extra  side  dish  ma3’- 
be  placed  at  the  right,  but  if  that 
is  occupied  bv  the  coffee  cup,  it  ma3’' 
be  put  between  the  tumbler  and 
the  bread  and  butter  plate. 

Tbe  table  should  be  crumbed  just 
before  the  dessert  is  placed.  To  re¬ 
move  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  a 
folded  napkin  and  a  plate  or  tray' 
ma3"  be  used  if  the  hostess  owns 
no  special  set  for  cruml)  removal. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 
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IN  ancient  times  it  was  customar}? 
to  load  the  tables  with  food  of 
every  sort  and  a  man’s  hospitality 
was  counted  by  the  quantity  served. 
Social  custom  today  condemns  too  va¬ 
ried  or  great  a  supply  of  food  and 
better  form  is  to  serve  a  few  well  pre¬ 
pared  dishes  in  sufficient  quantity, 
placing  emphasis  upon  quality  and 
proper  service  rather  than  on  quantity 
and  display.  A  table  set  with  simple 
china,  glass  and  silver,  fresh  napery, 
chairs  not  too  close  together,  a  center- 
piece  of  flowers,  if  possible,  and  a 
cordial  host,  gracious  hostess  and 
pleasant  fellow  guests  are  the  real 
essentials  for  a  successful  dinner.  See 
that  the  room  is  well  aired  and  kept 
fairly  cool,  and  do  not  spoil  the  light¬ 
ing  effects  by  trying  to  eat  by  candle 
light  unless  there  are  enough  lights 
to  rescue  the  room  from  semi-dark- 
If  you  do  use  candles,  keep  on 


Dinner  Customs  and 
Courtesies 


A  personal  note  of  invitation  may 
be  sent  or  the  hostess  may  have  small 
correspondence  size  cards  engraved 
and  fill  in  the  blanks  indicated  on  the 
following  form : 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Delancey 
request  the  pleasure  of 


at. 


company  at 


inner 


ness. 


ice  a  couple  of  hours  before  lighting 
to  prevent  uneven  burning. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  of  an 
agreeable  dinner  party  is  a  careful 


. o’clock 

95 iS  Aston  Street 


Each  gentleman  at  a  very  formal 
dinner  is  given  a  tiny  envelope  with 
his  name  on  it,  containing  a  card  the 
size  of  a  gentleman’s  calHng  card,  on 
which  appears  the  following  words, 
properly  filled  in: 


0 


Section  of  a  Table  Correctly  Set  for  Breakfast 


1. 

Breakfast  Plate. 

6. 

Fork. 

2. 

Fruit  Plate. 

7. 

Bread  and  Butter  Plate. 

3. 

Breakfast  Knife. 

8. 

Butter  Spreader. 

4. 

Cereal  Spoon. 

9. 

Water  Glass. 

5. 

Fruit  Spoon. 

10. 

Napkin. 

simplest  viands  are  attractive.  Butter, 
water,  salads  and  desserts  must  be 
kept  iced  until  the  last  moment  and, 
if  possible,  have  a  helper  in  the  kitchen 
who  will  do  the  serving  and  allow 
another  person  freedom  for  serving  at 
table.  Should  the  hostess  do  her  own 
serving,  having  a  maid  in  the  kitchen 
for  the  dinner  hour,  makes  her  task 
far  easier  and  leaves  her  mind  free  to 
attend  the  wants  of  her  table. 


of  assistance  makes  this  difficult,  sev¬ 
eral  dishes  may  be  placed  on  a  small 
service  tray  before  bringing  in  the 
clean  service.  Knives  and  forks  that 
must  be  supplied  during  a  meal  are 
put  quietly  in  place  but  never  served 
on  a  plate  that  is  to  be  given  a  guest. 
Empty  plates  and  those  containing  in¬ 
dividual  portions  are  placed  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  right,  but  everything 
is  passed  to  the  guest’s  left  hand. 

If  guests  are  late  the  hostess  may 
delay  dinner  fifteen  minutes  for  them, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  timp  din¬ 
ner  should  be  served,  the  hostess  ex¬ 
plaining  when  the  guests  arrive  that 
she  thought  they  would  prefer  not  be¬ 
ing  waited  for  longer — which  will  be 
the  fact,  if  the  tardy  ones  are  con- 


1.  Large  Doily. 

2.  Floral  Centerpiece. 

3.  Plate  Doily. 

4.  .Small  Doily. 

5.  Plate. 

6.  Bouillon  Saucer. 

7.  Bouillon  Cup. 

8.  Meat  Knife. 

9.  Fish  Knife. 


10.  Bouillon  Spoon. 

11.  Salad  Fork. 

12.  Meat  Fork. 

13.  Fish  Fork. 

14.  Napkin. 

15.  Bread  and  Butter  Plate. 

16.  Butterball. 

17.  Butter  Spreader. 

18.  Water  Glass. 


choice  of  guests,  and  seating  them  so 
that  congenial  persons  will  be  dinner 
partners.  If  strangers  are  present, 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  tastes  oi 
the  people  they  are  to  meet,  ii  mis  is 
possible,  especially  make  your  intro¬ 
duction  of  dinner  partners  such  that 
they  will  have  a  few  common  topics 
of  interest  on  which  to  start  their  con¬ 
versation. 

The  proper  position  for  the  host  at 
table  is  at  the  head  of  the  table  near 
the  entrance  door,  while  the  hostess 
sits  at  the  foot  of  the  table  opposite. 
The  woman  who  is  guest  of  honor  is 
seated  at  the  host’s  right  hand,  the 
chief  male  guest  occupying  the  chair 
at  the  right  of  his  hostess.  Of  course 
at  a  dinner  at  which  strict  formality 
is  not  observed,  personal  reason  may 
modify  this  scheme  of  seating  the 
guests. 

For  an  informal  dinner  the  invita¬ 
tions  should  be  worded  simply.  Be 
sure  to  state  the  hour  at  which  you 
dine,  for  while  it  is  unpardonable  for 
guests  to  be  late,  the  hostess  must 
provide  against  possible  misunder¬ 
standing.  If  guests  must  rely  upon 
suburban  trains  a  courteous  act  is  to 
suggest  when  and  where  trains  leave. 
Each  gentleman  on  arrival  is  told 
the  name  of  the  lady  he  is  to  escort 
to  dinner,  and  at  very  formal  affairs 
he  is  handed  a  card  containing  this 
information. 

A  formal  dinner  renuires  dinner  coat 
and  evening  dress,  but  most  people 
of  moderate  means  prefer  the  infor¬ 
mal  dinner  which  permits  business  men 
to  come  directly  from  their  offices.  It 
is  exceedingly  bad  form  for  the  ladies 
to  appear  in  full  evening  costume  when 
the  men  of  the  party  are  not  similarly 
arrayed,  and  the  former  look  more  in 
place  if  they  wear  simple  afternoon 
frocks. 


IVill  you  take 
in  to  dinner 

The  hostess  must  plan  her  dinner 
within  her  means  and  capabilities,  for 
nothing  approaches  the  ridiculous  and 
the  distressing  quite  as  much  as  a  pre¬ 
tentious  menu,  poorly  cooked  and 


Laying  tKe  Table 

The  table  is  laid  as  directed  on  the 
previous  page.  Menus  are  used 
only  at  very  large  formal  dinners,  and 
extra  silver  scattered  on  the  table 
without  definite  use  for  each  piece  is 
not  permissible.  At  a  formal  dinner 


7.  Fish  Fork. 

8.  Napkin.  (Note  the  position  of  the 

monogram). 

9.  Water  Goblet. 

10.  Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers. 

11.  Dinner  Plate. 

food  is  prepared  for  service  in  the 
kitchen  and  passed  on  large  platters 
by  the  servants,  carved  and  ready  to 
serve.  Plates  should  be  brought  and 
removed  one  by  one,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  soiled  dishes  be 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  but  each 
must  be  taken  separately.  Where  lack 


siderate  and  well-bred. 

Personal  Rules 
HE  napkin  is  haJLf  unfolded  and 
laid  in  the  lap  when  the  guests 
are  seated.  The  gentlemen  usually  seat 
their  dinner  partners,  seeing  that  their 
chairs  are  drawn  in  as  the  ladies  take 
their  places. 

In  using  a  spoon,  it  should  be  dipped 
from,  instead  of  toward,  you,  because 
in  the  latter  way  drops  are  likely  to 
fall.  Also,  place  the  side  of  the  spoon 
to  your  lips,  as  taking  food  from  the 
tip  of  the  spoon  has  an  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Never  tip  a  plate. 

Break  bread  into  small  pieces  before 
carrying  to  the  mouth ;  biting  into  a 
whole  piece  of  bread  is  not  considered 
good  manners. 

Do  not  express  preference  regarding 
foods,  unless  it  is  asked ;  then  state 
definitely  what  you  prefer. 

Keep  your  hands  in  your  lap  when 
not  eating  and  remember  that  elbows 
have  no  place  on  the  table. 

Place  the  spoon  on  the  saucer  and 
never  leave  it  in  the  cup;  tne  knife 
and  fork  should  be  placed  straight  on 
the  plate  and  a  little  to  one  siQe  or 
laid  on  the  edge  of  the  butter  plate 
when  passing  your  plate  for  a  second 
portion. 

At  the  close  of  the  meal  fold  your 
napkin  if  you  expect  to  remain  for 
another  meal  (although  in  many  house¬ 
holds  the  napkin  is  never  used  more 
than  once),  but  if  you  do  not  expect 
to  use  it  at  another  meal,  fold  or 
crease  it  loosely  before  laying  on  the 
table,  and  do  not  discard  it  until  all 
are  through  the  meal. 

Grace  is  omitted  unless  a  clergyman 
is  present  who  is  asked  to  offer  a  short 
prayer. 

Continued  on  Page  82 


1.  Soup  Plate. 

2.  Roast  Knife. 

3.  Fish  Knife. 

4.  Soup  Spoon. 

5.  Oyster  Fork. 

6.  Roast  Fork. 

badly  served.  Study  the  dishes  you 
and  your  cook  can  prepare  most  pala¬ 
tably  and  build  your  menu  on  a  safe 
foundation.  Any  new  dish  slmuld  be 
tried  on  the  family  before  risking  fail¬ 
ure  when  guests  arrive.  If  the  hot 
foods  are  really  hot  and  the  cold  ones 
crisi)ly  cold,  instead  of  lUke-warm,  the 
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Washing  Dishes  in  an  Unmethodical,  Careless  Manner 


NO  woman  is  fond  enough  of 
dishwashing  to  spend  any¬ 
more  time  over  it  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  yet  from  lack  of  planning 
many  hours  are  squandered  over 
the  dishpan.  If  you  accuse  a  house¬ 
keeper  of  wasting  time  over  that 
task,  the  retort  is  likely  to  be, 
“Waste  time  washing  dishes?  I 
should  say  not,  for  I  don’t  like  to 
wash  dishes  that  well.  I  hustle 
through  them  as  fast  as  I  possibly 
can,  but  even  then  it  does  seem  to 
take  hours.”  Would  it,  if  she  had 
used  her  brains  as  well  as  her 
hands? 

There  are  women  who  start 
cleaning  a  room  as  though  they 
were  going  to  be  through  within 
the  next  ten  minutes,  but  instead, 
the  work  hangs  on  for  the  next  two 
hours.  Why?  Because  all  the  hur¬ 
rying  was  creating  more  work  every 
minute.  They  sweep  as  a  whirl¬ 
wind  does — and  with  much  the  same 
result.  They  are  the  type  who  think 
housework  is  drudgery,  and  they  do 
not  see  that  it  can  be  bettered. 

Routine 

WHILE  every  housekeeper  will 
want  to  make  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  following  scheme, 
this,  nevertheless,  makes  a  very 
good  working  basis. 

Have  plenty  of  dry  absorbent 
towels  and  use  a  finer  grade  for 
the  glass  and  silver  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  ordinary  china  and  pots  and 
pans. 

Have  enough  hot  (not  luke-warm) 
water,  even  though  this  must  be 
specially  heated  for  the  purpose. 

Scrape  all  dishes  and  soak  in  cold 
water  all  those  used  in  the  course 
of  cooking,  so  that  when  you  get 
at  the  task  of  dish  washing,  these 
have  not  had  particles  food  stuffs 
harden  on  them  and  thus  make 
washing  doubly  difficult. 

Pile  all  articles  of  each  kind  to¬ 
gether;  plates  by  themselves,  the 
largest  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile; 
cups  alone,  saucers  and  sauce 
dishes  each  in  a  separate  pile;  silver 
alone  and  glass  by  itself. 

.Soak  in  cold  water  all  dishes  that 
have  been  used  for  milk,  eggs  and 
starchy  foods.  Sticky  and  gummy 
substances  are  best  removed  by  hot 
water.  If  you  will  wipe  off  greasy 
dishes  first  with  a  bit  of  paper, 
they  will  clean  far  more  easily. 

Have  a  dish  pan  full  of  hot  water 
in  which  a  little  soap  or  soap 
powder  has  been  dissolved.  Then 
use  either  a  second  pan  or,  better 
yet,  a  wire  rack  in  which  the  dishes 
are  placed  for  rinsing.  For  very 
greasy  dishes  add  a  little  washing 
soda  or  ammonia  to  the  water. 

Order  of  handling  dishes:  Glass, 
silver,  cups  and  saucers  and  any 
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particularly  fine  bits  of  china  (like 
cream  pitcher,  jelly  dish,  etc.), 
plates;  platters  and  vegetable 
dishes;  small  kitchen  utensils;  pots 
and  pans. 

In  washing,  slip  glass  into  the  hot 
water  sideways  so  that  the  hot 
■water,  touching  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  glass  at  once  will  not 
cause  breakage. 

Steel  knives  and  forks  should  be 
scoured  with  brick  dust  or  Sapolio, 
washed  with  a  dish  cloth  and  wiped 
dry.  Soaking  them,  especially  if 
they  have  wood  or  bone  handles,  is 
likely  to  injure  them. 

Kitchen  pots  and  pans  should  be 


washed  in  hot  soda  water  and  if 
browned,  rub  with  Sapolio.  A  wire 
or  steel  wool  dish  cloth  will  help 
remove  food  that  sticks  to  dishes. 
Sometimes  a  pot  is  more  easily 
cleaned  if  a  little  washing  powder 
is  dissolved  in  warm  water  in  the 
pot  and  then  brought  to  a  boil. 
This  will  not  do  for  aluminum  ware, 
however. 

When  the  dishes  have  been 
■w'ashed,  take  each  group  in  turn, 
place  in  the  second  pan  or  wire 


The  Correct  Way  to  Go  About  Dishwashing 


drainer  and  pour  very  hot  water 
over  them.  Dry  at  once. 

Many  English  families  have  a 
rack  fastened  on  the  wall  near  the 
sink  and  into  this  they  put  the 
dishes  used  for  every  day  occasions 
without  drying  them  and  only  the 
silver,  glass,  pots  and  pans  and  fine 
china  are  dried.  These  racks  are 
usually  two  or  three  rows  high  and 
the  base  of  each  rack  has  holes 
bored  in  to  allow  any  water  to  drain 
off  the  dishes.  Of  course,  dishes 
dried  in  this  manner,  must  be  rinsed 
with  boiling  hot  water  so  that  they 
will  dr}'^  in  the  air  and  not  remain 
moist,  as  they  would  were  cold 


water  used  for  rinsing. 

For  the  woman  with  delicate  skin, 
either  the  wearing  of  rubber  gloves 
or  the  use  of  a  wooden-handled 
dish-mop  is  essential  when  making 
use  of  very  hot  water. 

When  each  group  of  dishes  has 
been  dried,  put  all  of  that  group 
away.  Then  wash  out  dish  towels 
and  hang  up  evenly  to  dry.  Wash 
teakettle,  wipe  off  faucets  and  rinse 
sink  with  warm,  soapy  water.  About 
once  a  week  flush  the  sink  with  a 


strong  solution  of  washing  soda. 
Clean  dish  pan  and  wire  drainer, 
wipe  dry  and  hang  on  hooks  placed 
convenient  to  the  sink. 

Wash  your  hands  with  a  good 
soap  and  dry  thoroughly.  Some 
housekeepers  use  a  bit  of  cold 
cream  rubbed  in  after  the  dishes 
are  done  and  hands  are  washed. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  that  the  way 
to  save  time  is  to  make  a  time, 
method,  and  motion  study  of  the 
different  duties  about  the  house.  It 
will  add  zest  to  the  housework, 
help  to  make  you  see  measures 
necessary  for  your  own  reform, 
and  make  you  ready  to  assist  an 
inefficient  neighbor. 

A  Good  Metliod 

A  time,  method,  and  motion  study 
sounds  much  more  formidable  than 
it  is.  In  dishwashing,  for  instance, 
you  have  done  it  in  many  different 
ways,  and  probably  have  wondered 
which  method  was  really  best.  To 
find  out,  try  one  method  each  day, 
keeping  accurate  count  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  necessary  and  the  time  taken 
up. 

Looking  at  the  accompanying 
sample  record  shows  that  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
the  method  saved  more  time  than 
those  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  On  the  days  when 
time  was  saved  j'ou  washed  the  pots 
and  pans  while  you  were  preparing- 
dinner.  You  will  also  note  that 
time  was  saved  by  stacking  the 
dishes  before  washing  them  and  by 
drying  in  a  drainer  instead  of  wip¬ 
ing  them.  Having  found  these  time¬ 
saving  ways,  why  not  continue  to 
follow  them,  practicing  your  meth¬ 
ods  and  improving  still  further  by 
repetition? 

Watch  for  waste  motions.  A 
fourth  column  can  be  made  for  the 
number  of  motions,  counting  as  one 
motion  each  step  made  necessary 
by  the  placing  of  the  dishes  and 
each  complete  motion  of  the  hands, 
as  placing  the  dish  in  the  drainer 
and  back  again.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  do  your  work 
like  an  automaton,  but  thinking 
about  it  in  this  way  will  show  you 
that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  needless  motions. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
cease  guessing  as  to  your  efficiency 
and  know  the  best  way  for  you  to 
do  the  work?  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  more  efficient  to  do  the  work 
one  way  than  another  because  of 
some  special  arrangement  of  your 
time  or  kitchen  conveniences,  but 
you  are  the  one  to  find  that  best  , 
method  and  benefit  by  the  discov-  i 
ery.  ; 

Sometimes  a  small  shelf  or  a  I 
hook  placed  in  just  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  will  save  a  dozen  steps  in  al¬ 
most  as  many  minutes  and  the  same  i 
principle  of  system  suited  to  the  in-  , 
dividual  needs  in  all  branches  of  ' 
the  household  work  is  as  productive  i 
of  results.  To  be  up-to-date  these  1 
days  and  to  be  the  most  efficient  | 
housewife  it  is  necessary  to  think  j 
out  every  possible  plan  for  saving  | 
time  and  labor.  I 


Study  of  Wasliing  Dinner  Dislies 

Number 

_  Method.  of  Minutes 

Monday — Stacked  in  order  at  riglit  of  pan — glassware,  silver,  china, 

pots  and  pans.  Washed  dishes,  then  wiped  them .  48 

Tuesday — Did  not  stack  dishes.  Washed  dishes  as  they  happened 

to  be  piled,  then  washed  pots  and  pans.  Wiped  all  dishes  55 

M  ednesday — Washed  pots  and  pans  while  preparing  dinner .  10 

.Stacked  dishes.  Washed  and  wiped  dishes  alternately.  .  35 

Total  .  45 

Thursday — Washed  pots  and  pans  while  preparing  dinner .  10 

Stacked,  washed  and  scalded  all  table  dishes,  glassware 
and  silver,  anel  let  them  dry  in  drainer .  25 

Total  .  35 

Friday — Same  as  Tliursday  and  noted  that  the  repetition  of 

method  saved  time . 30 

Saturday — Washed  cooking  pans  while  preparing  dinner .  15 

Washed  all  table  dishes  under  faucet  withoiit  pan.  Let  all 
dry  in  drainer,  except  silver  and  glassware,  which  were 
wiped  dry  .  20 

Total  .  35 

.Sunday — (Note:  More  dishes  than  nsnal).  Washed  cooking  pans 

while  preparing  dinner .  15 

Stacked  »linner  dishes  very  carefully.  Washed  them  in 
order,  drained  china  until  dry,  but  wiped  silver  and 
glassware  .  35 

Total  .  50 
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A  Thoroughly  Modern  Laundry  Equipped  with  a  Washing  Machine,  Stationary  Tubs,  a  Self -heating  Iron,  a  Simply  Constructed  Ironing  Board  and  a  Mangle 


Nearly  aii  women  regard 
washing  as  the  hardest  of  the 
weekly  household  tasks,  yet 
much  of  the  drudgery  of  laundry 
work  is  done  away  with  if  proper 
equipment  is  supplied.  By  using 
labor-saving  devices  in  the  laundry, 
the  time  and  strength  needed  is  re¬ 
duced  and  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  clothes  is  much  less. 

A  thoroughly  modern  and  com¬ 
plete  laundry  should  contain  a 
washing  machine,  at  least  one  (and 
better,  two)  stationary  tubs,  a  self¬ 
heating  iron,  and  a  simply  con¬ 
structed  ironing  board.  A  mangle 
or  roller  iron  is  another  very  im¬ 
portant  labor-saving  addition  to 
laundry. 

A  large  number  of  washing 
machines  now  on  the  market  run 
either  by  hand  or  by  power.  If 
no  electricity  is  in  the  home  a 
machine  can  be  obtained  that  is 
run  by  water  power.  Washing 
machines  vary  in  a  great  many  re¬ 
spects.  Select  the  machine  that 
will  force  the  sudsy  water  through 
the  clothes  without  injuring  them, 
and  one  that  works  easily. 

Nearly  all  power  washing 
machines  have  a  power-driven 
wringer  attached.  These  wringers 
are  reversible  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  swinging,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  wring  clothes  while 
washing,  and  in  any  position  she 
wishes.  Some  machines  without  a 
wringer  attachment  dry  the  clothes 
wringer-dry  b  _y 
means  of  centri¬ 
fugal  force. 

When  the  wash¬ 
ing  is  finished  a 
pedal  is  pressed 
and  the  inner  per¬ 
forated  tub  con- 
t  a i n i n  g  the 
clothes  revolves 
rapidly,  thus 
forcing  out  the 
water  in  the 
clothes. 


Ironing 

The  ironing 
machine,  or  as  it 
is  often  called, 
the  mangle,  may 
successfully  take 
the  place  of  the 
hand  iron  for  a 
large  part  of  the 
family  ironing. 
Two  types  of 
ironing  machines 
are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket:  (1)  cold- 

roll  ironing 
machines  in 
which  the  rollers 
between  w  Ii  i  c  h 
the  garment 
passes  are  made 


M  odern  Laundry  Metkods 
By  ELIZABETH  C.  WILLIAMS 


A  Writ  Padded  and 
Board  and  a  Self -heating 
able  Laundry  Helps 


A  Sprinkler  Is  a  Handy  Device 


of  wood  and  un¬ 
heated,  depend- 
i  n  g  on  their 
weight  and  pres¬ 
sure  to  remove 
the  wrinkles;  (2) 
hot-roll  ironing 
machines,  in 
which  a  well 
padded  roll  is 
cold  and  a  con¬ 
cave  plate  is 
made  of  smooth 
iron  and  is 
heated.  The  cold 
roll  revolves 
against  the  heated 
metal  plate.  This 
plate  may  be 
heated  by  gas,  gasoline,  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  driven  either  by  hand  or 
by  power.  The  heated  ironing 
machine  not  only  presses  the  damp¬ 
ened  clothes,  but  it  dries  them  and 
finishes  them.  Such  articles  as 
towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  table¬ 
cloths,  napkins,  doilies,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  underwear,  pajamas,  petti¬ 
coats,  nightgowns,  aprons,  curtains, 
and  hosiery,  can 
all  be  ironed  on 
the  hot-roll  iron¬ 
ing  machine.  A 
person  ironing 
by  this  method 
w  o  u  1  d  g  e  t 
through  in  at 
least  one-fourth 
the  time,  and 
would  not  be  all 
tired  out  when 
the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

For  shirt 
waists,  fancy 
dresses  and 
skirts  there 
should  be  a  well 
padded  and  cov- 
e  r  e  d  ironing 
board  and  a  self¬ 
heating  iron.  The 
ironing  board 
may  be  hinged  so 
that  when  not  in 
use  it  can  be 
folded  up  against 
the  wall,  as 
shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  It  may 
be  one  resting  on 
a  substantial  base 
O'-  a  stationary 
board  resting 
firmly  on  the 


Covered  Ironing 
Iron  Are  Invalti- 


laundry  purposes 


floor.  The  sta¬ 
tionary  ironing 
board  illustrated 
has  a  sleeve  board 
which  swings 
over  the  large 
board  so  that  a 
waist  need  not 
drag  on  the  floor 
while  the  sleeves 
are  being  ironed. 
It  has  also  a 
suspension  arm 
for  attaching  an 
electric  iron,  thus 
keeping  the  cord 
out  of  the  way 
while  ironing. 

For  general 
one  size  iron  is 


sufficient.  This  may  be  heated  with 
either  electricitjg  gas,  or  denatured 
alcohol,  depending  upon  which  is 
most  practical  in  the  individual  in¬ 
stance. 

Even  though  a  washing  machine 
is  used,  one  or  more  tubs  are  neces¬ 


sary.  Stationary 
procelain,  enam¬ 
eled  iron,  or  al- 
berine  stone  are 
best.  The  tub 
should  be  set 
with  regard  to 
the  height  of  the 
person  who  is  to 
use  it  most.  Alany 
tubs  are  set  far 
too  low  and 
necessitate  too 
much  back-bend¬ 
ing  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

When  you  have 
a  large  amount 
of  dampening  to 
do,  a  sprinkler 
or  a  dampener  is 
a  very  handy  de¬ 
vice.  The  tank 
which  holds  the 
water  i  s  sus¬ 
pended,  and  to  it 
is  attached  a 
hose  and  faucet  which 
ated  by  a  mere 
thumb. 


tubs  made  of 


Most  Power  IVashi 
Power-Driven 


can  be  oper- 
pressing  with  the 


General  Directions 

As  far  as  possible  all  utensils  that 
are  to  come  in  contact  with  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  to  contain  material  that  is 
to  be  used  on  the  clothing,  should 
be  nonrustable.  The  boiler  should 


liave  a  copper  bottom  at  least,  and 
is  best  (though  too  expensive  for 
the  average  housewife),  when  made 
entirely  of  copper,  for  it  conducts 
heat  better  and  does  not  rust. 

Additional  equipment  needed  for 
the  laundry: 

Rubbing  board 
Clothespins 
Clothes  basket 
Clothes  stick 
Clothes  line 
Iron  stand 
Iron  holder 
Dipper 

Strainer  for  starch 

Enamel  or  fiber  pail 

2  enamel  saucepans 

Wooden  spoon 

Tablespoon 

Teaspoon 

Case  knife 

Measuring  cup 

Quart  measure 

Paraffin  wrapped  in  cloth 

BleacKing  and  Setting  Colors 

WHITE  cotton  and  white  linen 
can  be  bleached  if  exposed  to 
the  sun  when  damp.  If  possible 
leave  them  out  of  doors  over  night 
as  dew  and  frost  both  aid  in  the 

bleaching  process.  Holding  the 

articles  over  the  tea  kettle  until 

they  are  thoroughly  steamed  will 

also  help  in  the  bleaching  process. 

A  half  cup  of 
common  table 
salt  to  each 
quart  of  water 
in  which  a  gar¬ 
ment  is  soaked 
will  set  the  color, 
especially  for 
browns,  blacks 
and  pinks.  Blues 
are  better  set  by 
using  one  half 
cup  of  vinegar 
to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

Washing 
Wool  ens 

TO  wash  flan- 
n  e 1 s  and 
woolens  shave 
ivory  soap  in 
water  and  boil 
until  the  soap  is 
completely  melt¬ 
ed.  Add  this  to  hot  water  in  tub 

together  with  ammonia,  having  the 
water  not  under  105  deg.  nor  over 
110  deg.  Fahr.  Soak  garments  in 
water  twenty  minutes.  Wash  soiled 
parts  such  as  those  around  the  neck 
or  wrists  but  do  not  wash  the  rest 
of  the  garment:  merely  souse  in 
water.  Rinse  woolens  in  several 
tubs  of  water  the  same  t<  mperature 
Continued  on  Page  8i 


ng  Machines  Have 
Wringer  Attached 
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An  Electric  Toaster,  Percolator  and  Grill  Make  the  Preparation  of  a  Meal  Very  Easy 


The  old  wood-burning  stove  is 
still  used  in  many  smaller 
communities,  but  in  the  cities 
these  have  given  way,  first  to  coal 
ranges  and  later  to  gas  stoves,  and 
now  the  electric  stove  is  reaching 
such  a  point  of  perfection  that  it,  in 
time,  threatens  to  oust  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  cookery.  For  late  suppers 
and  for  the  family  that  likes  to  cook 
its  breakfast  at  the  dining  room 
table,  various  electric  appliances 
are  now  used,  even  when  the  kitchen 
range  burns  coal  for  getting  the 
heavier  meals.  Toasters,  perco¬ 
lators,  grills  and  the  little  combina¬ 
tion  electric  cookers  on  which  sev¬ 
eral  articles  maj'^  be  cooked  at  one 
time,  are  growing  in  popularity. 

Electric  Stove  Cookery 


Cooking  Metnods 


Few  women  realize  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  their  electric  light 
sockets.  They  merely  use  electricity 
for  light,  or  perhaps  to  iron  their 
clothes,  but  do  not  think  of  em¬ 
ploying  it  for  cooking  purposes. 
Attached  to  any  lamp  socket,  there 
are  electrical  devices  for  the  table, 
that  can  boil,  broil,  roast,  toast,  and 
fry.  They  meet  every  cooking  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  small  family. 

Cooking  by  means  of  electricity 
assures  safety,  cleanliness,  ease  of 
operation,  and  excellent  results. 
There  is  no  danger  of  fire  or  ex¬ 
plosion;  no  dirt  is  created  for  there 
are  no  ashes,  or  gases  of  combus¬ 
tion. 

By  simply  turning  on  the  switch 
or  switches,  heat  is  available  at  once. 

Any  temperature  can  be  obtained 
by  turning  the  switch  full,  medium 
or  low.  By  turning  the 
switch  on  full  heat, 
the  food  is  brought  to 
the  boiling  point;  an¬ 
other  turn  or  two  will 
give  lower  degrees  of 
heat,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  boil¬ 
ing  temperature  of  the 
food.  The  heat  is 
more  evenly  dis- 
tributed,  and  not  local¬ 
ized  as  on  gas  and  oil 
stoves,  therefore,  foods  ASBESTOS 
are  far  less  likely  to  ^  FTAL- 
burn  on  an  electric  _ 
surface  unit.  The  best  oUCnu  I  rOK 
results  are  obtaine  d  HIST  LINING 
when  foods  are  cooked  ^  pr 

at  an  even  tempera-  t)UArDlC>nt. 
ture  throughout.  The  RACKING 
electric  cooker  gives  a  ts/iA-rFDlAl 
steady  and  reliable  >^AItNIAU 

heat,  there  is  no  gas 
pressure  to  cause  a 
variation,  and  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  do  not  affect 
it. 

No  more  than  660  watts  may  be 
consumed  from  a  branch  wiring  cir¬ 
cuit  according  to  the  code  of  the 
National  Fire  Underwriters.  The 
average  house  consists  of  but  one 
branch  circuit,  so  only  one  appli¬ 
ance  of  660  watt  capacity  should 
be  used  at  one  time. 


Roasting  and  Baking 

Roasting  and  baking  can  be 
done  in  an  ovenette  over  the 
round  grill  or  disc  stove.  Meats 
and  small  game;  pies,  cakes,  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  potatoes,  can  be  cooked 
in  this  way.  The  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  electric  ovenette  is  us¬ 
ually  obtained  by  putting  the  switch 
on  full  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  When  meat  is  to  be 
roasted  it  should  be  put  into  the 
oven  when  the  oven  is  very  hot, 
and  permitted  to  cook  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  This  sears  the  surface  of  the 
meat  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
juices.  Then  the  sw’itch  should  be 
turned  to  low.  This  allows  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  oven  to  be  reduced 
to  about  200  degrees  and  to  keep  it 
at  that  temperature  until  the  meat 
is  done.  The  flavor  and  aroma  of 
meat  are  conserved  by  cooking  in 
this  manner  and  the  loss  of  meat 
juices  is  considerably  less. 

For  baking  cake  the  oven  should 
be  raised  to  about  360  degrees  by 
turning  the  switch  on  full  and  main¬ 
tained  at  350  to  380  degrees  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  switch  to  medium.  Bread 
requires  a  temperature  somewhat 
higher  than  cake,  and  pastry  must 
have  a  still  warmer  oven  to  begin 
with. 

There  are  two  types  of  electric 
toasters — the  vertical  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  On  some  toasters  there  is 
a  turn-over  feature  which  turns  the 
bread  automatically  by  simply  turn- 


Gas  and  Coal  Ranges 

However,  the  coal  or  gas 
range  is  still  the  stand-by  for 
the  average  family’s  cooking  and  a 
word  on  the  care  of  the  range  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  modern  house¬ 
keeper,  instead  of  using  blacking, 
rubs  her  stove  (while  still  warm), 
with  an  oily  cloth,  using  a  tiny  bit 
of  lard,  suet  or  olive  oil  for  lubri¬ 
cator  and  rubbing  both  inside  and 
out.  Never  clean  when  the  stove 
is  cold  or  when  fire  is  actually  burn¬ 
ing.  Wash  the  wire  rack  or  drip 
pan  every  time  you  roast  or  broil. 
Many  housekeepers  use  a  shallow 
pan  in  which  chops  or  steak"  may 
be  placed  for  broiling  so  that  the 
wires  and  drip  pan  are  not  soiled 
and  other  housekeepers  place  either 
the  pans  or  clean  bits  of  paper  un¬ 
der  the  wires  to  catch  drippings  if 
they  put  the  meat  directly  on  the 
grill. 

Make  tests  to  learn  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  cooking  certain  standard 
dishes,  so  that  you  will  understand 
what  may  be  expected  from  your 
range  and  be  able  to  time  the  hour 
of  serving  meals  in  relation  to  the 
time  that  food  requires  in  cooking. 
In  many  cities  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  used  in  cook¬ 
ing  at  certain  hours  means  an  extra 
allowance  of  time  if  food  is  cooked 
at  these  rush  periods,  or  as  the 
engineers  would  put  it;  at  the  peak 
of  the  load.  The  degree  of  heat 
required  for  baking  various  foods 
depends  largely  on  the  shape  and 


SAVETY  VALVE 
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CUSHION- 

COLLAR. 

COOKING 
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ready  to  use  it  and  turn  down  the 
burners  when  food  begins  to  boil. 
Many  foods  bake  better  if  the  gas 
is  lowered  after  the  oven  is  thor¬ 
oughly  hot,  but  this  rule  is  not 
one  to  be  followed  where  a  “quick 
oven”  is  required.  There  is  a  very 
satisfactory  attachment  for  the  gas 
range  which  makes  the  burners 
practically  self-lighting  and  this  at¬ 
tachment,  although  it  keeps  a  very 
small  flame  burning  all  the  time, 
uses  no  appreciable  amount  of  gas 
during  the  course  of  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  present 
cost  of  all  fuel,  it  behooves  the 
housekeeper  to  be  economical  and 
save  gas  or  coal  to  the  utmost.  Two 
ways  maj'  be  found  of  doing  this. 
One  is  to  plan  the  dinner  so  that 
if  it  is  to  be  cooked  over  the  bur¬ 
ners  or  baked  in  the  oven,  the  whole 
dinner  is  planned  for  the  one  process 
and  only  stove  lights  or  oven  lights 
are  required.  The  two  and  three 
section  pots  that  have  been  on  the 
market  for  some  j’ears  are  useful 
for  the  former  process,  one  light 
serving  to  cook  as  many  foods  as 
there  are  sections  to  your  pot.  The 
pan  will  accomodate  baked  vege¬ 
table  and  dessert  at  the  same  time 
that  a  roast  is  cooking  or  a  steak 
is  being  grilled  below  the  flame. 
The  other  method  of  saving  fuel — 
and,  in  hot  weather,  saving  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  cook  as  well,  is  the  use 
of  the  fireless  cooker.  Everything 
that  is  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove 
and  many  that  are  cooked  in  the 
oven,  are  prepared  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  fireless  cooker  as  the 
slow'  cooking  makes  everything 
more  tender  and  delicate,  retains  all 
flavors  and  also  keeps  odors  from  es¬ 
caping  into  the  house. 


PRESSURE 

GAUGE 


TKe  Fireless  Cooker 


jpiRELESS  cookers 


PETCOCK 

lid  clamps 


GASKET 

COOKING 

VESSELS 

FOWL 


TIRELEJLT  COOKER 

ing  an  insulated  knob  attached  to 
the  rack.  This  is  very  convenient, 
but  it  is  w'ell  w'hen  using  this  kind 
of  a  toaster  to  have  a  tray  under¬ 
neath  it  or  the  crumbs  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  table.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  toaster  is  not  merely  a  toast¬ 
er,  but  a  complete  and  practical 
stove  that  wall  cook  almost  any¬ 
thing. 


PREJ'iJURE  cooker 

size  of  the  article  to  be  baked,  so 
that  no  specific  time  table  can  be 
given  but  every  housewife  should 
get  a  hot  oven  in  about  five  minutes 
after  lighting  both  burners  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  oven  doors.  Some  of  the 
newer  ranges  have  glass  doors  to 
the  oven  and  these  are  a  great  aid 
in  keeping  w'atch  over  baking  foods. 

Never  light  the  gas  until  you  are 


may  be  purchased 
at  various  prices  in 
the  stores,  but  they 
can  be  made  at  a 

nominal  expense  and 
with  very  little 
trouble.  For  the  out¬ 
side  a  box  is  used, 

chosen  large  enough 
to  hold  the  desired 

size  container,  and 
allow?  for  four  or  five 
inches  of  padding 
around  it.  For  the  con- 
tainer  a  pan  or  bucket 
VEGETAdLL  J  with  a  tight  fitting  top 
may  be  used.  In  the 

bottom  of  the  box,  put 
a  thick  layer  of  pad¬ 
ding.  w’hich  may  be 
saw'dust,  asbestos  wool 
or  fiber,  w'ool,  cotton,  excelsior, 

crushed  paper  or  ground  cork. 
On  this  layer,  place  the  container 
and  pack  it  in  close  about  the  sides 
w'ith  the  same  material  chosen  for 
the  bottom.  Press  the  packing 
dow'n  tight  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  of  the  heat  to  escape.  For 
the  top  of  the  container  make  a 

large  cushion,  filled  with  the  same 
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packing  material.  The  covering  for 
this  ciisliion  and  the  covering  for 
the  packing  in  the  box,  around  the 
container  can  be  made  of  a  firm 
cotton  or  unbleached  muslin.  The 
top  of  the  box  can  be  put  on  leather 
straps  and  fastened  in  the  front 
with  a  hook  or  peg.  The  cooking 
vessel  must  be  selected  so  that  it 
will  fit  into  the  container,  or  two 
shallow  ones  may  be  used,  cooking 
two  dishes  at  one  time.  In  the  cook¬ 
ers  purchased  ready  made,  there  are 
usually  soapstones  that  may  be 
thoroughly  heated  on  your  gas  or 
coal  range  and  then  put  in  the 
cooker,  making  the  heat  more  in¬ 
tense. 

Before  putting  the  utensil  into  the 
fireless  cooker,  the  food  must  be 
brought  to  a  boil  and  then  put  into 
the  container  before  it  stops  boiling. 
If  opened  before  it  has  been  in  the 
full  time,  put  it  on  the  fire  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil  again  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  cooker. 

Cereal  put  in  the  cooker  at  night 
is  steaming  hot  and  ready  to  serve 
at  breakfast  time.  Stews  prepared 
at  noon  before  the  housewife  leaves 
for  shopping  or  social  engagement, 
make  dinner  serving  simple  when 
she  gets  home  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  mealtime. 

There  are  several  advantageous 
reasons  for  the  fireless  cooker.  It 
saves  fuel  and  time,  the  trouble  of 
watching  things  so  that  they  will 
neither  laurn  nor  stick,  the  possib¬ 
ility  of  dishes  cooking  too  dry,  or 
of  losing  their  flavor.  The  first  fire¬ 
less  cooker  fashioned  after  the  old 
time  hay  box,  could  be  used  only 
for  boiling  and  stewing,  but  the 
newer  ones  prove  just  as  reliable 
for  baking  breads  and  cakes  and  for 
roasting  and  baking  meats.  Of 
course  such  breads  as  cook  but  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  might  just 
as  well  be  baked  in  the  oven,  but 
fruit  cakes,  puddings  and  large 
loaves  of  bread  will  cook  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  with  far  less  trouble  and 
expense  in  the  fireless  cooker, 

TKe  Kerosene  Stove 

In  using  a  kerosene  stove,  great 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  wicks 
and  the  carbon  wiped  off  each  day 
before  using.  The  cylinders  at  top 
and  bottom  of  the  stove  must  be 
kept  well  dusted  and  the  tank  re¬ 
filled  each  day  so  that  it  never  runs 
dry. 

TKe  Refrigerator 

There  are  a  number  of  things 
which  should  be  considered 
when  purchasing  a  refrigerator,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  are; 
insulation,  circulation,  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  construction  of  a  refrig¬ 
erator  must  consist  of  a  number  of 
walls  made  of  materials  that  will 
insure  absolute  insulation.  Of  the 
many  insulating  materials  used  in 
the  making  of  refrigerators,  cork  in 
sheets,  hair  felt,  flaxlinum,  and  as¬ 


bestos  fiber  rank  among  the  first. 
An  additional  factor  of  importance 
with  regard  to  these  substances  is 
that  they  do  not  absorb  moisture 
and  become  packed,  which  would 
prevent  perfect  insulation. 

When  ice  is  first  put  into  the  ice 
chamber,  it  begins  immediately  to 
cool  the  air  surrounding  it.  As  the 
air  becomes  cold,  it  descends, 
forcing  the  warm  air  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  refrigerator  ahead  of  it. 
This  air  is  first  forced  into  that 
part  of  the  provision  chamber  which 
is  just  below  the  ice,  and  from  there 
into  the  upper  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  chamber.  From  here  it  must 
pass  on  over  the  ice  chamber  in 
order  to  permit  complete  circulation. 

Refrigeration  experts  specify  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  as  being  100  per 
cent  efficient.  Though  a  refriger¬ 
ator  that  registers  60  degrees  will 
aid  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  retard¬ 
ing  in  the  growth  of  bacteria,  the 
nearer  to  40  degrees  it  registers, 
the  more  efficient  the  refrigeration. 
Proper  insulation  and  circulation 
are  necessary  for  attaining  and  re¬ 
taining  this  low  degree. 

Economy  in  ice  consumption  is, 
of  course,  a  very  necessary  fea¬ 
ture  to  consider  in  the  selection  of 
a  refrigerator. 

Wrapping  the  ice  in  paper  or  cloth 


will  keep  the  ice  from  melting,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prevent  a  low 
degree  of  temperature  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  thus  defeating  its  purpose. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  any 
refrigerator  the  ice  chamber  should 
never  be  less  than  half  full  as  when 
the  ice  is  lower  than  this,  the  insu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the 
food  compartment  shows  a  higher 
temperature,  and  additional  ice  is  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature.  If  a  refrigerator  is  oper¬ 
ated  on  this  basis  even  if  the  re¬ 
frigerator  is  only  seventy-five-pound 
capacity  there  will  not  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  at  any  time  of  applying  over 
fifty  pounds  at  a  filling,  as  you  will 
still  have  twenty-five  pounds  in  the 
refrigerator  which  is  necessary  to 
secure  proper  results.  Very  few  re¬ 
frigerators  are  properly  operated; 
first,  because  the  ice  chamber  is 
not  properly  filled;  second,  because 
the  doors  are  not  properly  closed; 
and  third,  because  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  food  is  not  followed. 
Foods  most  susceptible  to  odors, 
such  as  butter  and  milk,  should  be 
placed  on  the  lower  shelf,  while 
those  provisions  which  throw  off 
odors,  such  as  cabbage  and  cheese, 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  shelf. 
The  odors  from  these  foods  are 
carried  on  over  the  ice  where  they 


are  condensed  and  carried  off  with 
the  water,  leaving  the  air  purified 
as  it  flows  into  the  lower  portion 
of  the  food  chamber.  Thus  there  is 
no  danger  of  contaminating  the  food 
supplies  on  the  lower  shelf  with 
odors  and  impurities  thrown  off  by 
the  stronger  foods  kept  on  the  up¬ 
per  shelves. 

The  refrigerator  that  has  a  pro¬ 
vision  chamber  made  in  one  piece 
and  with  rounded  corners  is  the 
easiest  to  keep  clean.  Porcelain  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  the 
chamber  lining.  It  is  not  only  easily 
cleansed,  but  will  not  crack,  peel, 
or  discolor.  In  selecting  your  re¬ 
frigerator  see  that  the  drain  pipe 
is  provided  with  a  water-sealed  trap 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sewer 
gas,  warm  air,  or  insects;  and  that 
it  is  made  and  placed  so  that  it  is 
easily  accessible  and  removed  for 
cleaning. 

The  refrigerator  should  be  kept 
very  clean.  Wipe  the  ice  with  a 
damp,  clean  cloth  before  putting  it 
into  the  ice  chamber.  Wipe  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  box,  the  shelves,  which 
should  be  removable  and  of  a  non- 
with  a  dry,  clean  cloth  every  day. 
Once  a  week  the  shelves  should  be 
washed  and  scalded,  and  the  inside 
of  the  box  wiped  with  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  a  soda  solution,  then  with  a 
clean,  damp  cloth,  and  dry  with  a 
clean  cloth.  Pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  drain  pipe.  It  should  be 
scalded  in  a  soda  solution  once  a 
week,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
a  brush.  If  your  drain  pipe  is  not 
connected  with  the  sewer  and  you 
have  to  use  a  drain  pan,  see  that 
that  is  thoroughly  cleansed  too. 

A  Window  Storage  Box 

The  dweller  in  a  small  apartment 
who  has  no  cool  cellar  in  which 
to  store  perishable  articles  may  find 
an  outside  window  box  useful  in 
winter. 

A  carpenter  may  be  hired  to  con¬ 
struct  a  box  that  will  exactly  fit 
outside  a  kitchen  window,  if  possible 
on  the  north  side.  It  should  come 
halfway  up  the  lower  sash  and  con¬ 
tain  two  deep  shelves,  and  when  the 
sash  is  raised  the  contents  of  these 
shelves  are  easily  accessible.  In 
freezing  weather  the  sash  may  be 
left  up,  and  thus  the  box  becomes 
a  part  of  the  warmed  room.  A  sash 
curtain  will  conceal  it  from  the 
room.  Such  a  window  box  is  often 
fully  as  great  a  convenience  in  the 
farm  or  village  home  as  in  the  city  flat. 

A  more  inexpensive  way  is  to  hang 
a  neat  wooden  box,  well  cleaned, 
on  strong  nails  or  spikes  outside 
the  window.  A  heavier  box  may  be 
supported  on  brackets.  The  box 
should  have  a  tight-fitting  hinged 
lid  and  be  lined  with  asbestos  paper 
to  equalize  extremes  of  temperature, 
while  a  lining  of  oilcloth  will  admit 
of  easy  cleaning.  A  shoe  box  would 
be  good  for  this  purpose.  It  might 
be  painted  the  color  of  the  house. 


A  IVindow  Storage  Box 


Modern  Laundry  Methods 

Continued  from  Page  7P 


soaked,  until  the  last  water  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  Wring  through  the 
wringer  and  hang  in  the  air  and  sun 
to  dry. 

One  bar  of  ivory  soap  and  one- 
half  pint  of  strong  ammonia  is 
enough  for  three  heavy  single 
blankets. 

Care  and  Laundering  of  Linens 

Much  of  the  appearance  of 
linen  depends  upon  the  care 
expended  on  washing  and  storing 
it  properly.  In  the  first  place  all 
stains  should  be  removed  before 
the  linen  is  consigned  to  the  wash 
basket.  In  fact,  certain  stains  will 
disappear  more  thoroughly  if  re¬ 
moved  at  once  and  not  allowed  to 
dry  into  the  cloth,  but  under  no 
consideration  should  they  be  left  to 
go  into  the  hot  suds,  for  that  sets 
them  For  stain  removers  see  page 
91. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  expose  linens 
to  the  sun  from  time  to  time,  they 


can  be  bleached  and  kept  white  by 
soaking  them  in  water  which  has 
had  two  teaspoonsful  of  cream  of 
tartar  added  for  each  quart  of  water. 
Of  course,  the  linen  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  being 
put  into  the  bleach,  but  after  all, 
there  is  no  tonic  for  linens  equal 
to  a  sun  bath  on  a  grass  covered 
lawn. 

After  linens  come  from  the  wash 
all  weak  places  should  be  darned. 
In  hemming  the  cloth  when  new, 
trequently  a  bit  is  cut  off  the  hem 
and  this  should  be  preserved  to 
supplv  ravellings  for  darning  later, 
if  there  is  no  definite  center  pat¬ 
tern,  cutting  a  couple  of  inches  from 
one  side  will  give  a  new  center  fold 
and  take  the  worn  parts  away  from 
the  table  edge.  Many  women  util¬ 
ize  outworn  cloths  to  make  face 


towels  and  also  napkins,  the  latter 
for  use  in  fruit  season,  when  peach 
and  plum  stains  might  ruin  good 
linens. 

When  linen  is  laid  away  for  any 
length  of  time,  roll  it  around  a  stick 
or  tube  (an  old  broom-handle 
wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth  will  serve) 
and  cover  either  with  blue  tissue 
paper  or  a  cloth  that  has  been 
blued.  Rolling  will  prevent  creases, 
and  the  blue  material  keeps  tbe 
linens  from  yellowing.  Even  table 
cloths  may  be  folded  only  down  the 
center  and  then  rolled. 

For  ironing  embroidered  linens  be 
sure  to  have  a  fourfold  pad  of  flan¬ 
nel  under  them  so  that  when  you 
iron  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  linen 
tbe  pattern  will  stand  out  well. 
Pressing  the  pattern  on  to  a  hard 
surface  makes  it  flatten  and  spoils 


its  appearance. 

Linens  should  be  ironed  when  they 
are  quite  wet  as  this  gives  a  gloss  that 
is  very  desirable. 

Successful  Laundering 

One  of  the  main  points  in  launder¬ 
ing  delicate  pieces  is  the  sprinkling 
which  so  many  women  erroneously 
consider  of  little  consequence. 

Clothes  should  be  sprinkled  evenly 
and  thoroughly  but  should  not  be  wet 
too  much.  Linen  may  be  dampened 
more  than  cotton,  but  starched 
clothes  will  be  sticky  if  too  damp. 
After  being  sprinkled  the  clothes 
should  be  pulled  into  shape,  turned 
right  side  out  if  necessary,  and  rolled 
tightly.  Care  in  rolling  will  aid  great¬ 
ly  in  making  them  more  easily  ironed. 
The  rolls  should  be  placed  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  basket,  covered  with  a 
clean  cloth  to  prevent  the  outside 
layers  from  drying,  and  left  at  least 
half  an  hour,  but  better,  overnight, 
to  allow  the  moisture  to  spread  evenly. 
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The  complexity  and  variety  of 
modern  food  have  made  it  hard 
for  the  housekeeper  to  know 
just  how  and  why  certain  things 
should  be  combined  in  a  meal.  She 
may  perhaps  doubt  if  such  know¬ 
ledge  is  necessary  since  our  ances¬ 
tors  throve  so  happily  without  the 
acquaintance  of  calories  and  a  bal¬ 
anced  menu,  but  with  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  whole  grain  and  of  dairy 
products  the  natural  taste  could  be 
depended  upon  to  supply  the  com¬ 
binations.  It  is  true  the  things  we 
like,  such  as  bread  and  butter,  ce¬ 
reals  and  milk,  are  found  to  be  the 
proper  combination  if  scientifically 
balanced.  But  in  our  modern  pantry 
the  cornmeal  is  probably  not  whole 
ground  nor  is  the  wheat;  the  milk 
has  less  fat;  perhaps  the  butter  is 
oleo;  and  all  the  dairy  products  and 
meat  are  excessively  high  in  price. 
The  one  comfort  is  that  no  people 
have  ever  had  such  a  wide  variety 
of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  the 
year  round. 

Food  must  fulfill  three  very  impor¬ 
tant  functions;  first — it  must  supply 
warmth  and  energy;  second — it  must 
build  new  and  repair  old  body  tis¬ 
sues  which  are  being  constantly 
broken  down;  and  third — it  must 
help  to  regulate  all  of  the  body  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  protein  foods  supply 
the  materials  for  growth  and  repair 
of  tissues;  starches,  sugars,  and  fats 
give  heat  and  energy  to  the  body; 
while  mineral  foods,  water,  cellulose, 
and  vitaniines  keep  the  body  in  good 
working  condition. 

Purpose  of  Food 

Food  must  serve  a  threefold  pur¬ 
pose:  It  must  furnish  the  ma¬ 

terials  for  building  the  body,  for 
supplying  heat  and  energy  for  its 
work  and  for  regulating  many  of  its 
processes.  Protein,  fat,  carbohy- 
drates,  mineral  matter  and  water, 
constituents  of  the  various  food¬ 
stuffs,  are  all  used  to  build  up  the 
body.  Protein  is  the  only  consti¬ 
tuent  in  food  that  can  build  new 
body  cells  and  repair  old  ones.  We 
find  protein  in  meat,  milk  eggs,  peas, 
beans,  lentils,  cheese  and  nuts.  Min¬ 
eral  matter  is  needed  to  build  up 
the  bony  structure  of  the  body,  make 
good,  red  blood  and  help  regulate 
the  body  processes.  The  mineral 
substances  are  present  in  all  foods, 
but  mostly  in  vegetables,  fruit  and 
milk.  Body  heat  and  energy  for 
activity  are  generated  by  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats  and  proteins.  The 
sole  function  of  carbohydrates  and 
fats  is  to  create  heat  and  energy. 
These  two  food  principles  differ  in 
that  fats  yield  about  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  as  much  heat  t©  the 
body  as  do  carbohydrates.  The 
chief  sources  of  carbohydrates  are 
vegetables,  cereals  and  foods  that 
contain  sugar.  Fats  are  found  in 
butter,  cream,  animal  fats  and  veg¬ 
etable  oils.  In  planning  the  meals 
for  the  day,  foods  must  be  induced 
which  will  give  the  body  all  of  these 
principles:  Protein,  fat,  carbohy¬ 

drates,  mineral  matter  and  water. 

Below  are  given  lists  containing 
the  most  common  foods  under  their 
proper  classification.  These  foods 
may  contain  a  number  of  food  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  are  classified  according 
to  the  largest  amount  of  a  certain 
food  present.  Although  mineral 
compounds  are  only  found  in  min¬ 
ute  quantities  in  certain  foods,  still 
these  minerals  are  very  important  in 
the  dietary.  Foods  containing  wood 
fiber  or  cellulose,  popularly  known 
as  roughage,  are  also  listed.  Cel¬ 


lulose  is  not  a  food  in  itself  but  is 
important  in  the  diet  since  it  gives 
bulk  and  prevents  other  foods  from 
becoming  too  concentrated. 


CARBOHYDRATE 


PROTEIN 

STARCH  AND  SUGAR 

Meat 

Oatmeal 

Honey 

Cheese 

Cornmeal 

Sugars 

Eggs 

Rice 

Syrup 

Fish 

Wheat 

Dried  Fruits 

Milk 

Flour 

Peas 

Macaroni 

Beans 

Nuts 

Potatoes 

CELLULOSE  OR 

FAT  MINERAL 

WOOD  FIBER 

Butter 

Vegetables 

Green  vegetables, 

Bacon 

Fruits 

i.  e.,  lettuce. 

Cream 

Eggs 

celery,  cabbage 

Oils 

Milk 

Coarse  cereals. 

Nuts 

Whole  Grains 

i.  e.,  oatmeal. 

Dried  beans 

shredded  wheat 

and  peas 

Whole  wheat  and 
Graham  flour 

Each  meal,  when  properly  balanced, 
should  contain  one  part  protein,  three 
or  four  parts  carbohydrate,  one  small 
part  fat,  one  part  cellulose  or  wood 
fiber  and  one  part  mineral.  We  may 
say  each  meal  should  contain  one 
food  largely  composed  of  starch  and 
sugar,  one  food  containing  fat,  one 
food  largely  composed  of  cellulose  or 
wood  fiber  and  one  food  which  may 
be  counted  upon  to  supply  minerals. 

In  order  to  make  up  a  well-rounded 
meal,  foods  containing  all  of  these 
substances  must  be  included.  The 
meal  is  not  balanced,  for  example,  if 
it  contains  potatoes,  rice  and  carrots. 
It  would  have  too  much  starchy  food. 
Nor  should  fried  potatoes,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  mayonnaise  dressing  appear 
in  the  same  meal,  as  that  would  fur¬ 
nish  an  over-abundance  of  fat. 

Planning  Meals 

When  planning  meals,  we  often 
times  give  meat  and  potatoes  such 
an  important  place  that  we  forgot 
the  essential  fruits  and  vegetables. 
These  should  be  used  liberally  as  they 
furnish  the  necessary  bulk  to  our  diet 
and  prevent  constipation.  They  give 
a  great  amount  of  water,  and  none 
of  the  body  processes  can  be  carried 
out  with  an  insufficient  amount  of 
water.  And  they  are  rich  in  min¬ 
erals;  lime,  which  builds  bone;  iron, 
which  gives  good  red  blood ;  and 
phosphorous,  the  mineral  that  goes 
to  build  up  every  body  cell ;  as  well 
as  others  equally  important. 

Select  foods  for  the  day  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  seyeral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Just  because 
father  eats  pork  and  fried  potatoes 
does  not  mean  that  two-year-old 
Mary  can  do  the  same.  The  children 
should  not  eat  all  of  the  foods  re¬ 
quired  by  the  adult  members  of  the 
family. 

The  aged  do  not  reciuire  the  same 
amount  of  tissue  building,  and  heat 
producing  foods  as  children  and  per¬ 
sons  in  active  life,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  given  too  much  pro¬ 
tein  or  starchy  food.  The  active 
outdoor  worker  will  reouire  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  and  enert^v  producing 
foods,  and  can  take  better  care  of 
coaser  materials  than  the  indoor, 
sedentary  worker. 

Meat  once  a  day  is  sufficient  and 
extremely  advisable.  Other  foods, 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  peas  and 
beans,  should  furnish  the  rest  of  the 
protein  that  is  needed  throughout  the 
day.  The  main  part  of  the  meals 
each  day  should  consist  of  simply 
prepared,  mild-fiavored,  non-stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  easily  digested  foods.  Well- 


cooked  cereals,  potatoes,  thoroughly 
baked  bread,  milk,  eggs,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  sfiould  form  the 
background  of  the  dietary.  Meats 
and  meat  soups,  candies,  preserves, 
desserts,  cakes  and  other  sweets,  rich 
sauces,  pickles  and  condiments,  should 
be  used  in  moderation. 

When  you  plan  to  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  main  course,  serve  a  clear  soup 
and  an  ice;  but  if  your  main  course 
is  to  be  light,  it  is  well  to  include  a 
rich  soup  and  a  heavy  dessert  such  as 
plum  pudding  or  raisin  pie.  You  may 
want  to  have  a  salad  for  the  main 
dish  at  a  meal.  If  so,  it  should  be 
made  of  nutritious  materials,  and 
served  with  a  mayonnaise  rather  than 
a  French  dressing. 

After  most  careful  planning  for 
food  values,  a  meal  may  fail  because 
of  poor  combinations  of  flavors. 
Many  meats  and  vegetables  do  not 
combine  well  and  the  careful  cook 
will  try  to  remember  this.  The  strong 
flavored  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  onions  and  turnips, 
should  be  used  with  mutton,  pork, 
corned  beef  and  roast  beef.  The 
mild  flavored  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and  celery,  are 
better  with  chicken,  veal,  beef  steak, 
fish  and  cheese  dishes. 

A  strong  flavored  vegetable  should 
always  be  served  in  combination  with 
a  mild  or  acid  one.  In  a  careless 
menu  we  may  find  such  combinations 
as  cauliflower  and  turnips.  The 
skillful  cook  will  substitute  peas  or 
tomatoes  in  place  of  one  of  the  strong 
vegetables. 

A  menu  may  be  well  balanced  and 
yet  be  very  unappetizing.  The  body 
demands  a  contrast  between  foods  of 
the  different  courses.  Of  course,  such 
foods  as  bread  and  butter  may  be 
served  at  every  meal.  To  secure  a 
variety  you  should  use  only  a  few 
materials  at  the  time ;  and  should 
prepare  the  same  article  in  different 
ways. 

If  our  menus  are  to  make  a  har¬ 
monious  whole  they  must  be  planned 
by  the  day  or  week.  Certain  altera¬ 
tions  will  be  found  necessary,  but 
there  is  a  satisfaction  when  the 
week’s  menus  are  all  safely  planned 
and  put  on  the  kitchen  file. 

Preparation  of  Important  Foods 

In  most  households  bread  is  the 
chief  cereal  food  and  the  basis  of  all 
the  meals.  Because  bread  is  often 
really  the  “staff  of  life’  ’it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  it  good.  People’s  ideas 
may  differ  as  to  exactly  how  bread 
should  taste  but  in  this  country  all  are 
agreed  that  yeast  raised  bread  should 
be  light  and  spongy  with  a  crisp,  ten¬ 
der  golden  brown  crust,  and  that  it 
should  be  rich  and  nutty  in  flavor. 
Heavy,  soggy  bread  when  it  is  swal¬ 
lowed  forms  tough  lumps  which  the 
digestive  organs  can  not  work  upon 
properly  and  if  eaten  day  after  day 
may  do  serious  harm.  Every  house¬ 
keeper  should  try  therefore  to  provide 
light  well-baked  bread  for  her  family. 

Bread-making  often  seems  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  household  tasks 
with  very  uncertain  results.  There 
are  many  good  ways  of  making  bread 
but  whatever  rule  is  followed  the  se¬ 
cret  of  success  is  in  following  the  di¬ 
rections  exactly.  This  means  not  only 
using  the  exact  amount  of  materials 
and  working  the  dough  for  the  right 
time,  but  also  letting  the  yeast  grow 
in  it  and  stretch  it  to  the  right  extent. 


In  America  the  use  of  breakfast 
foods  is  almost  universal  and  a  very 
good  habit  it  is,  too,  for,  they  are  a 
most  nourishing  food.  But  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  prepared  care¬ 
fully  and  well.  There  are  several 
practical  points  to  remember  in  cook¬ 
ing  cereals.  One  is  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  not  cooking  them  enough 
than  of  cooking  them  too  much.  Un¬ 
cooked  cereal  preparations  like 
cracked  wheat  and  coarse  samp  need 
several  hours’  cooking  and  are  often 
improved  by  being  left  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  or  in  the  fireless  cooker  over¬ 
night.  Cereals  partially  cooked  at  the 
factory  as  the  rolled  or  fine  granular 
preparaitons  should  be  cooked  fully  as 
long  as  the  directions  on  the  package 
suggest. 

Flavoring  is  also  an  important  part 
of  cooking  cereals.  The  flavor  most 
commonly  added  is  salt.  Such  added 
flavor  is  perhaps  less  necessary  in  the 
ready-to-eat  kinds  which  have  been 
baked  at  the  factory  and  have  thus 
gained  the  pleasant  flavor  which  'also 
appears  in  the  crust  of  bread  and  cake 
or  in  toast,  or  in  the  plain  boiled  ce¬ 
reals  or  mushes  the  careful  use  of  salt 
in  cooking  them  may  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  appetizing  and  an 
unpalatable  dish. 

A  good  general  rule  is  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water 
used  in  cooking  the  cereal. 

Dinner  Customs  and 
Courtesies 

Continued  from  Page  jy 

In  refusing  a  dish,  the  phrase 
“Thank  you”  without  effort  to  help 
one’s  self  is  sufficient,  and  a  hostess 
must  not  urge  food  upon  guests,  nor 
are  dishes  passed  a  second  time  at  a 
formal  dinner. 

Duties  of  tKe  Hostess 

Host  and  hostess  should  see  that 
guests  are  properly  served,  call 
the  attention  of  maids  to  empty  glasses 
or  anything  else  they  fail  to  observe, 
and  above  all,  the  iiostess  must  draw 
out  her  guests  and  help  them  to  topics 
of  conversation  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested.  The  successful  hostess  is 
one  who  has  ability  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  her  guests  and  to  make 
them  feel  at  home.  Ladies  are  usually 
served  first,  although  it  is  admissable 
to  begin  with  the  lady  guest  of  honor 
and  serve  each  person  in  order  there¬ 
after. 

If  any  accident  occurs,  pass  it  over 
with  a  word  of  explanation  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  do  not  dwell  upon  it.  Some 
dish  may  be  spoiled  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  or  fail  to  arrive  from  the  dealer, 
but  do  not  mention  the  omission  if 
possible.  The  worried  hostess  destroys 
the  pleasure  of  her  guests  and  the  so¬ 
ciability  of  the  occasion,  rather  than 
the  food,  is  the  main  item  at  a  dinner. 
At  the  same  time,  a  hostess  should 
realize  that  her  guests  have  accepted 
her  invitation  and  set  apart  certain 
time  for  her  in  expectation  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  and  she  therefore  owes 
them  the  best  her  home  can  provide. 

When  dinner  is  finished,  the  host¬ 
ess  waits  for  a  pause  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  when  she  rises  as  a  signal  and 
the  guests  leave  the  dining  room  to¬ 
gether,  or  the  gentlemen  may  be  left 
to  enjoy  their  cigars  after  the  ladies 
have  gone.  In  the  latter  case  the 
gentlemen  rise  upon  the  signal  of  the 
hostess,  assist  their  partners  in  mov¬ 
ing  back  their  chairs,  and  remain 
standing  until  the  ladies  have  all  passed 
out  of  the  room. 
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The  price  paid  for  food  is  no  test 
of  the  nourishment  it  yields  to 
the  body.  Fancy  porterhouse 
steak  does  not  build  more  tissue,  nor 
yield  more  heat  and  energy  to  the  body 
than  a  much  less  expensive  chuck  or 
round  steak.  Nor  do  strawberries  at 
30  cents  a  quart  give  one-fourth  as 
much  nutriment  as  one  pound  of 
prunes  at  the  same  price.  The  person 
who  plans  meals  must  understand  food 
values,  what  things  the  body  needs  and 
what  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  will 
supply  these  needs. 

“A  family  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  three  children  requires 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  100- 
calorie  portions  for  an  adequate  daily 
diet,”  says  the  Office  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

How  much  would  that  have  meant 
to  the  average  housekeeper  10  years 
ago?  She  probably  could  not  have 
told  whether  calories  were  “islands  or 
canned  goods,”  as  Mr.  Dooley  said  of 
the  Philippines.  Lately,  however,  they 
have  been  talked  and  written  about  so 
much  that  she  has  at  least  a  vague 
notion  that  they  are  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  value  of  food  to  the 
body  and  that  the  more  calories  she 
can  provide  for  her  family  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  nourished. 

A  calorie  is  a  unit  for  measuring 
quantities  of  heat  just  as  a  yard  is 
a  unit  for  measuring  length  or  a 
pound  for  weight.  Roughly,  a  calorie 
equals  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

But  that  isn’t  the  whole  story.  What 
we  call  heat  and  what  we  call  energy 
are  really  different  forms  of  the  same 
force.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
strength  of  the  winds,  the  warmth 
from  the  fire,  the  pressure  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  steam  or  exploding  gas  in  the 
engine,  even  the  flowing  of  sap  in 
the  plant  and  the  contraction  oi  the 
muscles  in  our  bodies — all  these  are 
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due  to  the  same  universal  energy 
showing  itself  in  different  ways. 

Food  is  fuel  for  our  bodies  and  the 
energy  stored  in  it  can  be  released  in 
the  body  and  used  for  keeping  it  warm 
or  for  the  work  of  the  muscles. 

Fat  Is  the  Source  of  Heat 

The  body  is  constantly  giving  off 
heat,  and  the  only  source  for  the 
supply  of  that  heat  is  the  carbohy¬ 
drates,  fat  and  protein  foods  that  we 
eat.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how 
much  heat  the  body  needs  and  how 
much  food  is  required  to  give  this 
necessary  amount  of  heat  to  the  body. 

Food  is  burned  in  the  body  very 
much  as  fuel  is  burned  in  a  furnace, 
only  the  action  is  more  gradual  and 
sets  free  heat  at  a  slower  rate.  Food 
burned  outside  of  the  body  will  yield 
about  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  food 
when  burned  by  the  cells  in  the  body. 
Therefore,  if  we  know  just  l.ow  ijiucn 
heat  a  certain  amount  of  food  yields 
when  it  has  been  burned,  we  will  know 
how  much  heat  the  body  has  received 
when  fed  that  amount  of  the  same 
kind  of  food.  Just  as  the  unit  measure 
of  length  is  the  inch  and  of  weight 
the  ounce,  so  we  use  the  word  “calorie” 
to  indicate  the  measure  ot  heat,  or  en¬ 
ergy.  One  calorie  i5  tne  auiv^unt  of 
heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  four  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Our 
requirement  of  food  can  then  be  stated 
in  calories,  or  in  “Fuel  Value,”  for 
each  person  per  day. 

In  order  to  know  how  much  food  is 
required  for  the  family,  the  activity, 
size,  age,  sex  and  climate  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
largest  factor.  A  lumberman  doing 
active  out-of-doors  work  can  use  a 
quantity  of  concentrated  foods  which 
would  be  exceedingly  taxing  on  the 
digestive  system  of  a  stenographer 
or  bookkeeper.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  muscular  activity  the  more  food  the 
body  needs.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  average  man  of  150  pounds,  lying 
in  bed  at  complete  rest,  needs  about 
2,000  calories  a  day,  and  increased  to 
very  little  over  2,000  if  he  sits  still  in 
a  chair  and  takes  no  exercise.  The 
same  person  doing  sedentary  labor  re¬ 
quires  2,500  calories  per  day,  labor 
involving  moderate  exercise,  3,000  cal¬ 
ories,  and  very  severe  labor,  4,000  to 
6,000  calories.  The  average  man  per¬ 
forming  an  average  amount  of  work 
requires  about  3,000  to  3,200  calories 
a  day. 

Heavy  Folks  Need  More  Food 

The  heavier  the  body  the  greater 
I  the  number  of  cells  it  contains  and 


the  more  food  it  needs  for  its  upkeep. 
If  the  weight  is  due  to  bone  and  fat 
cells  the  food  requirement  will  oe  lar 
less  than  if  it  were  due  to  muscle  cells. 
Fat  and  bone  cells  are  not  active  to  the 
extent  that  muscle  cells  are. 

Women,  as  a  class,  require  less  food 
than  men,  because  they  are  usually 
smaller.  The  average  weight  of  a 
woman  is  eight-tenths  that  of  a  man, 
and  consequently  needs  eight-tenths  of 
the  food  required  by  a  man.  A  woman 
of  average  size,  doing  moderate  exer¬ 
cise,  will  find  2,400  calories  sufficient 
for  her  daily  needs.  However,  a  man 
at  sedentary  labor  would  need  less 
food  than  his  wife  if  she  was  large 
and  doing  strenuous  physical  work. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  the 
younger  the  cell  the  greater  power  it 
has  to  break  down  food  and  the  older 
it  is  the  less  power  it  has.  A  child, 
therefore,  needs  somewhat  more  than 
the  average  man  in  proportion  to  their 
body  weights.  A  child  is  constantly 
growing ;  it  does  not  merely  have  to 
keep  its  tissues  in  repair,  but  must 
build  new  ones  and  add  to  the  old 
ones,  and  that  necessitates  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  materials.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tabular  statement  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calories  needed  for  one  day 
by  children  of  different  ages : 

Calories. 

Child  under  2  years . 800-1,200 

Child  from  2  to  6  years...  1,200-1,800 
Child  from  6  to  15  years..  1,800-2,500 

An  adolescent  boy  requires  as  much 
food  as  his  father.  In  old  age  the 
cells  have  not  the  assimilative  power 
and  are  less  active,  hence  less  nutri¬ 
ment  is  required.  An  aged  man  needs 
on  the  average  1,800  to  2,000  calories 
a  day,  while  an  aged  woman  must  have 
from  1,600  to  1,800  calories.  These 
figures  cannot  be  regarded  as  abso¬ 
lute,  for  some  people  at  seventy  are 
as  young  and  active  as  others  of  forty 
years. 

Proper  Combination 

From  what  has  been  given,  the 
housewife  may  estimate  the  require¬ 
ments  in  calories  of  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family.  She  will  then  ask, 
what  are  the  proper  quantities  of  pro¬ 
teins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral 
matter  and  water  in  a  balanced  ration? 

Recent  scientific  opinion  puts  the 
daily  protein  requirement  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  at  about  3^2  ounces  (430  cal¬ 
ories).  The  amount  of  protein  should 
be  increased  to  about  5H  ounces  (615 
calories)  for  persons  undergoing  great 
physical  strain,  and  6jd  ounces  (780 
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calories  are  demanded  by  some  au¬ 
thorities  for  men  like  soldiers  in  active 
service. 

The  daily  fat  needed  by  a  man  doing 
a  moderate  amount  of  work  is  2 
ounces  (525  calories),  and  his  carbo¬ 
hydrate  requirement  is  18  ounces 
(2,050  calories).  Carbohydrate  foods 
are  cheaper  than  fats.  Economical 
diets  often  do  not  contain  more  than 
1)4  ounces  fat.  Generally  speaking,  4 
ounces  of  fat  is  as  much  as  anyone 
can  assimilate  daily,  and  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  far  too  much.  Carbohydrates 
in  the  daily  diet  should  not  exceed  18 
ounces,  for  they  have  a  large  quantity 
of  bulk  and  throw  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  digestive  system.  When 
very  severe  work  is  done,  make  up 
the  total  requirement  of  4,000  or  more 
calories  by  increasing  amount  of  fats. 

Mineral  matter  and  water  do  not 
create  heat,  and  so  we  cannot  state 
the  amount  needed  in  the  terms  of 
calories.  Ordinarily,  the  average  mixed 
diet  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mineral  matter,  whicii  is  aoout  tiiree- 
fourths  of  an  ounce.  From  4  to  4^2 
pints  of  water  should  be  taken  in  the 
diet.  Of  this  quantity  1  to  1^2  pints 
are  obtained  from  the  ordinary  solid 
foods  that  we  eat  and  2  to  3  pints 
drunk  as  liquid. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  housewife  to 
know  the  approximate  number  of  cal¬ 
ories  present  in  the  dishes  she  serves 
in  order  that  she  may  know  that  her 
family  is  receiving  the  needed  amount 
of  food.  The  usual  serving  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foods  yields  100  calories  of 
heat.  For  this  reason  tlie  100-calorie 
portion  is  a  convenient  unit  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  the  accompanying 
table  will  help  measure  the  dav’s  food 
requirements. 

A  woman  of  average  size  and  mod¬ 
erate  activity,  approximately,  has  a 
daily  food  requirement  of  2,400  cal¬ 
ories. 
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Food 


Weight  of 
100  calories 
(in  ounces) 


1.3 

1.7 


“Portion” 
containing 
100  calories 
COOKED  MEATS 

Round  steak,  broiled . 1  slice,  4"x3"xl  54"... . 2.0 

Rib  roast  of  beef . . . 1  slice,  5 '  x2 54  x . . 

Leg  of  mutton,  roast . — 1  slice  3  x3)4  ^54  — . 1-2 

Pork  chops . %  .inediurn^^chop...  . 1.3 

Boiled  ham... . 1  slice,  414 

Chicken  . . . i  slice,  4  x2  .4 

Halibut  steak . 1  slice,  2  x3  x/2  .  • 

Porterhouse  steak . 1  serving,  2  54  x2i4  x/^  . 1.4 

Veal,  roasted . . 1  slice,  2  x2)4  x54  - . -3 

FRUITS  (FRESH  OR  COOKED) 

Apples  . 2^ . - . I  I 

Apricots  . — 54  cup . .  • 

Bananas  . 1  large . . ; . - . 3.^ 

Fresh  blackberries . 1%  cups  (50  berries) . • 

Cantaloup  . - }  melon,  4  54"  m  d.am . . 18.0 

Cherries,  stoned . 1  cup  . - . . 

Cranberries  . - . 2  cups  . - . - . 

Grapes,  Malaga . . 22  grapes . . . • 

Lemons  . . 2  large  . . . - .  j  ^ 

Olives,  green . - 6  to  8 . .  g  j 

Peadf«  fresh"" . melium . 

Pineapple,  canned  . 

Strawberries  - 


■/,  cup  shredded . - . ^-3 

1%  cup..  . . . 


FRUITS,  DRIED 


Apples  . cup... .  .Z..Z........ . 1.3 

Apricots  . — . ^  . . .  . 1.1 

Dates  _ _ ‘1  - 


Figs  . . . 1  large . 1.1 

Prunes  . 3  large . 1.1 

Raisins  . 54  cup . 1.1 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  canned . 2  cans . . . — 12.6 

Baked  beans,  canned — . 54  cup . ..2.3 

Lima  beans,  dried . 2  tablespoons . 1.0 

String  beans . 2'4  cups,  1"  pieces . 8.5 

Beets  . . . . 154  cups  sliced  beets . 7.7 

Cabbage  . . . 5  cups  shredded . 11.2 

Carrots  . . . 4  carrots,  4"  long - - - 10.1 

Celery  . . . 4  cups,  54"  pieces . 19.1 

Sweet  corn . . . 54  cup . 3.6 

Cucumbers  . . . 2  of  medium  size - - 20.0 

Lettuce  . 2  heads  _ _ - . . 18.0 

Onions,  cooked  ... . 54  cup . . . — . 2.5 

Stewed  parsnips . 7  medium  pieces . . . 5.8 

Green  peas,  canned . 34  cup - 4.4 

Baked  potatoes . 1  good  sized . . 3.0 

Boiled  potatoes . 1  large  potato . 3.6 

Sweet  potatoes . 54  average  potato . . 1.7 

Radishes  . . . 3  dozen  red  button... . . 1.2 

Cooked  spinach . 2  54  cups . 21.0 

Tomatoes,  canned . 1  cups . — . . 15.6 

Turnips  . . -2  large  turnips . . 8.7 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Eggs,  hens’.. . . - — 1  large  egg . . . — . 2.1 

Chocolate,  bitter . . 54  square. . . .5 

Cocoa  (beverage)..- . - . 3/5  cup... - - - — 3.3 

Almonds  . 12  to  IS  nuts . 5 

Peanuts  . 20  to  24  nuts . . . 6 

Walnuts,  English . . 8  to  16 — . . . — .  ..3 

Boiled  salad  dressing . 54  cup... - - - - - 

French  salad  dressing . 154  tablespoons . — . .  .6 

Mayonnaise  dressing . 1  tablespoon - 1.2 

Ilard  sauce . 1  tablespoon . .7 

White  sauce - - 54  cup . . — - ^.4- 


Dairy  products 

Butter  . . 1  scant  tablespoon . . 4 

Cheese,  American . 154"  cube . 8 

Cheese,  cottage . 5  54"  cube - 3.2 

Cream,  thin . . . . . .14  cup . . . 1.8 

Milk  . . . %  cup . 5.1 

Oleomargarine  . 1  tablespoon. _ _ .5 

Olive  oil,  cotton  seed 

or  corn  oil . . . 1  tablespoon . . .4 

CEREALS 


Cornflakes  . . . . . 154  cups . . . . . . . . 

Macaroni,  cooked . 1  cup _ _ _ 

Oatmeal,  cooked . . 1  cup _ _ _ _ 

Rice,  steamed . )4  cup _ _ _ 

Wheat,  shredded . 1  biscuit . . 

BREAD.  CAKE  AND  PASTRY 

Baking  powder  biscuit _ 2  small  biscuits . . . . . . . 

Graham  bread . . _..3  slices,  )4"x2"x354” _ 

White  bread _ _ _ _ 2  slices,  3"x3  54"x5t!" _ _ 


. 1.0 

. 5.2 

.....7.9 
-4.0 
. 9 


.1.3 

1.4 


Corn  bread . . . 1  slice,  1 54  "x2".\254"_.. 

Doughnuts  . . 54  dotighnut _ _ 

Angel  cake . . Piece  P4”x2"x2il>" 

Oatmeal  cookies . 54  cooky,  3"  in  diam... 

One  egg  cake... . 1)4"  cube. . . . . . 1.0 

Pie,  custard _ _ 2"  sector  at  circumference _ 1.9 

DESSERTS 


...1.3 
.1.3 
-  .8 
.1.3 
.  .7 


Apple  tapioca . . 

Boiled  custard . . 

Brown  Betty . . . 

Vanilla  ice  cream. 


Chocolate  fudge . 

Corn  syrup _ 

Honey  . . 

Maple  syrup _ _ 

Molasses  . . . 

Sugar,  granulated... 


..vj  cup . . . . 

.54  cup - - - - 

.1/5  cup - - - - 

-54  cup._ . . 

SWEETS 

.Piece,  154"x44”x1" _ 

..1  f4  tablespoons . 

.1  tablespoon . . 

..1 54  tablespoons . . 

.1  54  tablespoons _ _ 

.2  tablespoons _ 


. . 3.6 

. . 2.2 

_ 2.1 

_ 2.0 


_  .9 

_ 1.5 

_ 1.1 

_ 1.2 

-....1.2 

—  .9 
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H  O  M  E  CRAFT 


Vegetables,  Cereals  and  FI  our 


WASH  all  vegetables  thoroughly, 
pare  and  scrape  if  the  skins 
must  be  removed.  Keep  in 
cold  water  until  they  are  ready  for 
cooking.  Cook  in  boiling  water, 
which  must  be  kept  at  the  boiling 
point.  Put  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
each  quart  of  water,  putting  the  salt 
in  when  vegetables  are  partially 
cooked.  The  water  in  which  vege¬ 
tables  are  cooked  is  called  vegetable 
stock  and  in  many  cases  can  be  used 
as  basis  of  a  cream  soup  or  to  flavor 
meat  stock. 

Cook  uncovered,  such  vegetables  as 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips  and 
onions. 

As  soon  as  tender,  drain  vegetables. 
Green  vegetables  such  as  asparagus 
may  be  made  to  keep  their  color  by 
pouring  cold  water  through  them 
after  draining. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  should  be 
trimmed  and  soaked  top  down  before 
cooking  in  order  to  draw  out  any 
insects. 

Scrub  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips  and 
potatoes  before  cooking. 

Beets  must  be  washed  carefully,  for 
if  the  skin  is  broken  the  sugar  juices 
escape  in  cooking. 

Potatoes  cooked  in  the  skin  retain 
more  of  the  salts,  which  are  of  great 
food  value,  and  which  are  lost  if  the 
potatoes  are  cooked  after  peeling. 

Time  Table  for  Cooking 
Vegetables 


A.sparagus  . . . . .  to  1  hr. 

“Barley  . . .  1  to  3  hrs. 

Beets  . . . . .  4.S  min.  to  3  hrs. 

“Boiled  rice  . . . . .  20  min. 

Cabbage  . . .  40  to  60  min. 

Cauliflower  . .  20  to  25  min. 

Green  corn  . .  10  to  20  min. 

“Macaroni  . . . .  30  to  50  min. 

Onions  .  30  to  60  min. 

Parsnips  .  15  to  45  min. 

Potatoes,  sweet  .  IS  to  25  min. 

Potatoes,  white  .  20  to  30  min. 

“Steamed  rice  . . . -....  40  to  50  min. 

String  beans  . - . - .  30  min.  to  2  hrs. 

Tomatoes  .  IS  to  20  min. 

Turnips  . - . - .  30  to  40  min. 


“Served  same  as  vegetables. 

Keeping  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

The  following  hints  regarding  the 
keeping  of  different  kinds  of  food 
may  be  found  useful : 

Potatoes  are  kept  without  difficulty 
in  a  cool,  dry  and  dark  place. 
Sprouts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  spring. 

Such  roots  as  carrots,  parsnips  and 
turnips  remain  plump  and  fresh  if 
placed  in  earth  or  sand  filled  boxes 
on  the  cellar  floor. 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  kept  until 
January  if  cleaned,  dried  and  packed 
in  chaff  so  that  they  will  not  touch 
each  other. 

Pumpkins  and  squash  must  be 
thoroughly  ripe  and  mature  to  keep 
well.  They  should  be  dried  from 
time  to  time  with  a  cloth  and  kept, 
not  on  the  cellar  floor,  but  on  a  shelf, 
and  well  separated  from  each  other. 

Cabbages  are  to  be  placed  in  bar¬ 
rels,  with  the  roots  uppermost. 

Celery  should  be  neither  trimmed 
nor  washed,  but  packed,  heads  up,  in 
long,  deep  boxes,  which  snould  then 
be  filled  with  dry  earth. 

Tomatoes  may  be  kept  until  Janu¬ 
ary,  if  gathered  just  before  frost, 
wiped  dry,  and  placed  on  a  straw- 
covered  rack  in  the  cellar.  They 
should  be  firm  and  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens,  not  yet  beginning  to  turn.  As 


they  ripen  they  may  be  taken  out  for 
table  use,  and  any  soft  or  decaying 
ones  must  be  removed. 

Apples,  if  for  use  during  the 
autumn,  may  be  stored  in  barrels 
without  further  precaution  than  to 
look  them  over  now  and  then  to  re¬ 
move  decaying  ones,  but  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  till  late  winter  or  spring  mey 
must  be  of  a  variety  known  to  keep 
well,  and  they  must  be  hand-picked 
and  without  blemish  or  bruise.  They 
should  be  wiped  dry  and  placed  with 
little  crowding  on  shelves  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  As  a  further  precaution  they 
may  be  wrapped  separately  in  soft 
paper. 

Pears  may  be  kept  for  a  limited 
time  in  the  same  way,  or  packed  in 
sawdust  or  chaff,  which  absorbs  the 
moisture  which  might  otherwise  favor 
molding. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  kept  in  the 
same  way.  Wrapping  in  soft  paper 
is  here  essential,  as  the  uncovered 
skins,  if  bruised,  offer  good  feeding 
ground  for  mold.  Oranges  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition 
if  stored  where  it  is  very  cold,  bur 
where  freezing  is  not  possible.  Lemons 
and  limes  are  often  kept  in  brine,  an 
old-fashioned  household  method. 

Cranberries,  after  careful  looking 
over  to  remove  soft  ones,  are  placed 
in  a  crock  or  firkin  and  covered  with 
water.  A  plate  or  round  board  placed 
on  top  and  weighted  serves  to  keep 
the  berries  under  water.  The  water 
should  be  changed  once  a  month. 

Cooking  Cereals 

CEREALS  are  the  seeds  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  of  the  grass  family  and 
form  an  important  part  in  the  diet. 


In  suggesting  proper  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren,  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  Specialist  of 
Food  Preparation  and  Use,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  says : 
Cereal  foods  of  some  sort  are  used 
practically  all  over  the  world.  Bread 
is  the  commonest  cereal  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  cereal  mushes  are  also 
very  generally  used.  Well-baked 
bread  and  thoroughly  cooked  break¬ 
fast  cereals  are  both  good  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  with  milk  should  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  diet.  These  two 
foods,  bread  and  breakfast  cereals, 
provide  almost  the  same  kinds  of 
nourishment.  Bread  may  therefore 
take  the  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
cereal  mushes,  and  cereal  mushes  may 
take  the  place  of  bread,  but  neither 
can  take  the  place  of  milk,  meat,  eggs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

An  ordinary  slice  of  bread  (a  54- 
inch  slice  cut  from  an  ordinary  loaf) 
is  equal  in  food  value  to  about  half 
a  cupful  of  boiled  or  steamed  cereal 
and  to  about  a  cupful  of  puffed  or 
flaked  cereal.  The  mother  who  must 
feed  her  child  very  economically 
should  decide  which  is  cheapest. 

The  relation  of  food  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  is  an  important 
matter.  Grains,  particularly  those 
containing  the  outer  or  branny  layer 
or  coats,  are  laxative ;  so,  too,  are  such 
mildly  acid  fruits  as  apples,  oranges, 
and  prunes. 

Use  of  Yeast 

Yeast  is  a  plant  and  comes  in 
three  forms  :  compressed,  dry  and 
liquid,  but  all  three  forms  of  plant 
are  killed  by  hot  water  and  chilled  by 
cold  so  that  it  must  be  used  with 


Time  Table  for  C 

looking  Cereals 

Cereal 

Water 

Salt 

Time 

Coarse  Oatmeal  . . 

.  1  cup 

44  cups 

1  Y2  teaspoons 

5  hrs. 

Cornmeal  Mush  . 

.  1  cup 

3  to  3  4  cups 

1  Y2  teaspoons 

3  hrs. 

Cracked  Wheat  . . 

.  1  cup 

4  cups 

1  Y2  teaspoons 

5  hrs. 

Cream  of  Wheat . 

.  1  cup 

4  cups 

1  Y2  teaspoons 

45  min. 

Fine  Hominy  . ,. . 

.  1  cup 

4  cups 

1  Y2  teaspoons 

60  min. 

Rice  (steamed)  . . 

.  1  cup 

3  cups 

1  Y2  teaspoons 

45  to  60  min. 

Rolled  Oats  . 

. . . 

.  1  cup 

2  to  3  cups 

Y2  teaspoon 

40  min. 

Rolled  Wheat  . 

.  1  cup 

2  cups 

Y2  teaspoon 

45  min. 
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General  Proportions  for  Yeast  DougKs 


Flour 

Yeast 

Sugar 

Shortening 

Liquid 

About  3  cups 

to  1  cake 

1  teaspoon 

1  tablespoon 

1  cup 

About  3  cups 

to  1  cake 

1  teaspoon 

2  tablespoons 

1  cup 

G 


enera 


portions  for  Quick  Rising  DougKs 


Biscuits  1  cup 

Cake  1  Y2  cups 
Cookies  1  cup 

Doughnuts  1  cup 

Muffins  1  cup 

Pastry  1  cup 


Flour  Baking  Powder  Sugar 


z  teaspoons 
1  Yt  teaspoons 
1  teaspoon 

1  teaspoon 

2  teaspoons 
teaspoon 


1  Cl 
'4  Cl 
'4  Cl 
1  ta 


Shortening  Eggs 

Y2  to  1  tablespoon  . 

4  tablespoons  2 
2  tablespoons  Yi 
Y2  teaspoon  1 
1  teaspoon  1 

4  tablespoons  ..... 


Liquids 
About  14  cup 
Y2  cup 

About  2  tablespoons 
About  %  cup 
Scant  Y  cup 
14  cup 


water,  which  must  be  freshly  boiling. 
Cook  the  cereal  directly  over  heat  for 
about  ten  minutes  and  stir  constantly ; 
then  cook  over  boiling  water  until 
finished,  the  time  varying  with  the 
different  cereals.  Serve  with  milk, 
cream  or  fruits. 


long  a  time  of  rising  will  make  the 
bread  sour,  too  short  a  time  makes  it 
heavy. 

Flours 

I^LOUR  must  be  Vent  in  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  to  avoid  mould.  Heat 


slightly  before  using  if  the  best  bread 
is  to  be  produced.  Milk  or  water 
should  be  scalded  and  then  cooled  to 
lukewarm  before  using;  yeast  must 
be  fresh  and  the  bread  not  allowed  to 
rise  too  long.  Let  the  oven  grow 
hotter  the  first  twenty  minutes,  be 
kept  at  even  heat  the  next  twenty 
and  slightly  decrease  during  the  last 
third  of  the  hour  of  baking. 

Dough  is  made  light  either  by  beat¬ 
ing  air  into  a  mixture  or  b^  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  yeast,  baking  powder,  soda  and 
molasses  or  soda  and  sour  milk. 

Good  wheat  flour  has  a  creamy  tint 
and  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
when  made  into  dough.  To  test  flour 
rub  it  between  the  fingers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  it  has  the  slightly  granular 
feeling  which  the  good  brands  possess. 

The  most  important  wheat  flours  are : 

Graham  flour ;  A  coarsely  ground 
flour  with  bran  coats  retained. 

Pastry  flour :  This  contains  more 
starch  than  most  wheat  flours  and  is 
used-  for  doughs  not  requiring  yeast. 

White  flour ;  This  is  the  most 
used  wheat  flour  made. 

Whole  wheat  flour  :  Retaining  more 
of  the  grain  than  white  flour,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  healthful  of  the  wneat 
flours. 

Rye  flour  is  used  the  same  as  wheat 
flour,  but  rye  bread  is  baked  longer 
than  wheat  bread,  the  oven  must  be 
hot  and  the  crust  hard.  Loaves  are 
brushed  with  water  to  make  them 
shine.  Many  bakers  use  a  third  or 
half  quantity  of  wheat  flour  with 
the  rye. 


Baking  Powder  Mixtures 


Batters  and  Doughs — Baking 

powder  may  be  used  instead  of 
yeast  to  raise  flour  mixtures.  The 
mixture  is  called  dough  when  it  is 
stiff  enough  to  knead,  as  bread  dough, 
biscuit  and  ifie  dough ;  it  is  called  a 
batter  when  it  is  thin  enough  to  beat, 
as  cake  batter  and  muffin  batter. 

Proportions — The  following  table 
gives  the  proportions  for  dough  and 
batter : 

One  part  flour  to  1  part  liquid 
makes  a  thin  batter. 

Two  parts  flour  to  1  part  liquid 
makes  a  drop  batter  (used  for 
muffins). 

Three  parts  flour  to  1  part  liquid 
makes  a  soft  dough,  which  can  be 
kneaded. 

Four  parts  flour  to  1  part  liquid 
makes  a  stiff  dough,  which  can  be 
rolled  thin  for  pastry  or  cookies. 

Directions— Mix  and  sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  ;  pour  liquids  into  dry  mix¬ 
ture  slowly;  and  mix  and  beat  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Use  a  spoon  to  stir  and  beat  bat¬ 
ters  and  a  knife  for  doughs. 

To  Raise  Flour  Mixtures — There 
are  various  methods  of  raising  flour 
mixtures.  Baking  soda  is  used  with 
cream  of  tartar  or  other  acid  sub¬ 
stances  as  sour  milk  or  molasses,  but 
baking  powder  is  usually  the  means 
of  getting  gas  into  flour  mixtures, 
other  than  breads. 


Time 


Table  for  Baking 


Biscuit  (baking  powder).. 
Biscuit  and  rolls  (raised) 

Bread  (loaf)  . 

Cake  (layer)  . 

Cake  (loaf)  . 

Cookies  . 

Muffins  (baking  powder) 

Muffins  (raised)  . ; . 

Pies  . 


10  to  1 5  min. 
10  to  20  min. 
45  to  60  min. 
15  to  30  min. 
35  to  60  min. 

5  to  10  min. 
20  to  25  min. 
about  30  min. 
30  to  60  min. 
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Feeding  Small  Child 


ren 


During  the  first  five  vears  of 
life,  the  child’s  diet  should  be 
restricted  to  those  foods  which 
best  aid  growth,  yet  which  tax  the 
digestive  powers  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This,  of  course,  would  not 
include  such  things  as  baked  beans, 
boiled  cabbage,  pastry,  fried  foods 
and  hot  breads.  Great  care  and 
cleanliness  must  be  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  young  child’s  food. 

•  After  weaning,  it  is  best  to  feed 
only  at  stated  intervals  every  four 
or  five  hours — never  between  times 
— because  the  stomach  needs  a  rest 
just  as  does  any  other  organ.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  if  baby  cries,  or  is 
restless,  it  is  best  to  give  oatmeal 
water  or  boiled  water,  nothing  else. 

Milk  forms  the  basis  of  the  baby’s 
diet.  Milk,  especially  whole  milk, 
is  valuable  as  a  food  and  not  merely 
as  a  beverage,  for  besides  the  liquid, 
milk  contains  butter  fat.  milk  sugar 
and  materials  needed  to  make 
muscles,  bones,  teeth  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  For  a  child  from 
12  to  18  months  of  age,  the  diet 
consists  of  four  parts  of  milk  mixed 
with  one  part  of  cereal  which  has 
been  cooked  to  a  thick  jelly,  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  the  mixture 
being  given  at  each  feeding.  To 
make  the  cereal,  cook  one  heaping 
tablespoon  of  barley  flour  or  oatmeal 
in  one  pint  of  water  for  30  minutes, 
adding  sterile  water  to  make  up  for 
evaporation,  then  strain.  Make  fresh 
every  day.  Add  three  or  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  lime  water  to  one  quart 
of  food  mixture.  The  baby  should 
be  fed  five  times  a  day 
about  four  hours  apart, 
giving  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  each  time  except  at 
mid-day,  when  one  to 
three  tablespoons  of 
beef  juice  or  chicken 
broth  should  be  given. 


a  better  combination  than  raw  fruit 
with  a  cereal.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
give  fruit  between  meals  or  for 
lunch.  Fruit  eaten  an  hour  before 
breakfast  is  most  effective  in  cor¬ 
recting  constipation.  The  cereal 
must  be  cooked  well  and  served 
with  top  milk  and  salt  in  preference 
to  sugar,  although  if  the  latter  is 
desired,  not  more  than  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  is  advisable.  The  egg  should  be 
soft  boiled,  coddled,  poached  or 
creamed  with  a  little  milk  in  a 
double  boiler — not  scrambled  in  but¬ 
ter  or  fat.  V'ery  dry,  well  browned 
toast  or  zwieback  and  a  glass  of 
milk  complete  the  breakfast. 

Dinner.  The  meat  allowed  in¬ 
cludes  lamb  chop,  broiled  steak  or 
ground  steak  broiled,  chicken  broiled 
or  boiled  and  beef  mutton  roasted 


(c)  U.  &U. 


Fresh  Vegetables  for  the  Children 


amount  of  simple  sweets  is 
permissible.  These  include 
lump  sugar,  cookies,  cup  and 
sponge  cakes, 
plain  jams  and 
jellies,  but  rich 
' '  ,  cakes,  pastries, 

fancy  bonbons 
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Rice  with  Jelly,  Egg  atid  Toast,  Greens,  Milk,  Bread  and  Butter  Make  Admirable  Noon-day  Meals  for  the  Youngsters 


Stewed  fruit,  such  as  apple  sauce  or 
mashed  stewed  prunes,  is  also  al¬ 
lowed.  When  orange  or  any  fruit 
juice  is  used  it  should  be  given 
about  one  hour  before  feeding.  From 
the  fifteenth  month  on,  zwieback  or 
toasted  stale  bread  may  be  given 
with  the  broth  or  beef  juice,  to¬ 
gether  with  soft  boiled  or  poached 
eggs  or  custard. 

From  the  eighteenth  month  on  to 
two  and  one-half  years,  at  two  of 
the  meals  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  milk  should  be  given,  or  two 
to  four  ounces  of  oatmeal,  cream 
of  wheat,  wheatena  or  farina, 
thoroughly  cooked  for  three  hours, 
with  eight  ounces  of  milk.  At  the 
noonday  meal,  if  the  teeth  are 
mostly  through,  one-half  to  one 
tablespoon  of  slightly  cooked 
scraped  beef  and  mutton  may  be 
given,  and  vegetables,  such  as  as¬ 
paragus  tips,  spinach,  puree  of 
peas,  string  beans  and  mashed  or 
baked  potatoes.  A  child  two  j’ears 
old  and  over  should  be  given  an  egg 
every  other  day  and  about  the  same 
amount  (2  ounces)  of  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  on  the  days  that  come  in 
between.  If  meat  is  omitted  from 
the  diet,  be  sure  that  eggs  or  milk 
are  substituted  to  give  the  equivalent 
in  nourishment. 

Menus  for  Children  from  2  to  6 


REAKFAST.  Stewed  prunes, 
apple  sauce  or  baked  apple  make 


or  in  a  stew.  No  pork,  game  or 
salt  or  pickled  meats  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed.  Pike,  perch, 
trout  and  other  delicate  fish,  either 
boiled  or  broiled,  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  once  a  week  in  place  of  meat, 
but  never  salt  or  pickled  fish.  Vege¬ 
tables  for  the  young  child  include 
baked,  boiled  or  mashed  potatoes, 
green  peas  and  beans,  small  green 
lima  beans,  asparagus,  cauliflower, 
young  carrots,  beets,  spinach,  young 
and  tender  lettuce,  celery,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  for  children  over  five,  a 
slice  of  ripe  raw  tomato.  No  cu¬ 
cumbers,  radishes,  mushrooms,  brus- 
sels  sprouts  or  salads  should  be 
given.  For  dessert,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  stewed  with  a  little  sugar,  de¬ 
licate  puddings,  such  as  junket,  rice 
cooked  in  milk,  tapioca,  baked  cus¬ 
tard  and  once  in  a  while  plain  ice 
cream,  are  best. 

Supper.  For  supper,  light  cream 
soups  made  without  butter,  milk 
toast,  broths  with  rice  or  barley, 
zwieback  or  bread  and  butter, 
stewed  or  baked  fruits,  baked  pota¬ 
to  and  milk  or  weak  cocoa  are  not 
only  delicious  but  nourishing  and 
wholesome. 

Indiscriminate  in-between-m  e  a  1 
eating  must  never  be  allowed.  If 
the  child  is  hungry,  a  cracker,  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter,  a  little 
fruit,  or  a  glass  of  milk  should  be 
sufficient.  The  child  should  have 
fruit  at  least  once  a  day.  For  child¬ 
ren  over  two  years  of  age  a  certain 


and  rich  nut  candies  or  highly  spiced 
sweets  should  not  be  given  small  chil¬ 
dren,  since  they  are  physically  unable 
to  digest  rich  foods. 

General  Directions 

NO  sweets  of  any  kind  should  be 
given  a  child  under  two  years 
of  age,  and  a  very  limited  amount 
after  that.  This  means  sugar,  cook¬ 
ies,  rich  deserts,  jam,  jelly,  etc.,  not 
cand3^  Candy  is  absolutely  barred, 
also  thick  gravies,  sweet  crackers, 
raw  vegetables,  particularly  cucum¬ 
bers,  radishes,  green  onions  and  so 
on,  except  the  tender  inside  stalks 
of  celerj"  and  the  tenderest  leaves 
of  lettuce,  and  after  five  years  of 
age  a  slice  of  raw  tomato  with  a 
little  salt. 

The  child  should  have  a  quart  of 
milk  each  da)'  throughout  child¬ 
hood,  and  plenty  of  cool,  boiled 
water. 

Change  the  diet  from  day  to  day 
as  much  as  possible,  as  variety  sti¬ 
mulates  digestion,  but  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  perfect  balance  in 
the  diet.  This  means  that  each  da}-^ 
the  child  should  receive  at  least  one 
item  from  each  of  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Milk  and  dishes  made  chiefly 
repair  waste  tissue  in  the  growing 
of  milk — also  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs.  These  supply  the  proteins 
which  are  so  necessary  to  build  and 
child. 


2.  Bread  and  other  cereals  for 
starches.  These  also  contain  some 
protein. 

3.  Butter  and  wholesome  fats. 

4.  Vegetables  and  fruits,  for  min¬ 
eral  matter,  which  keeps  the  body 
healthy,  and  for  bulk  and  rough- 
age,  which  keep  the  intestines  clean. 

5.  Simple  sweets,  such  as  sweet 
fruits,  sugar  or  syrup  in  smail  quan¬ 
tities,  plain  cakes  and  cookies,  jel¬ 
lies,  jams,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  intentionally  supply  sweets,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  enough  sugar  in  fruits, 
milk  and  even  in  some  vegetables 
for  the  growing  child. 

Cook  cereals  at  least  three  hours. 
Do  not  use  prepared  breakfast  foods, 
such  as  corn  flakes,  puffed  rice  and 
so  on.  Graham,  oatmeal,  rye,  or 
bran  crackers  are  best.  Bread  should 
he  dry — that  is — two  or  three  days 
old.  If  toasted,  it  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  brown  and  buttered, 
but  on  no  account  should  fried, 
French  toast  or  hot  breads  be  given 
a  young  child.  Breads  made  of  the 
coarser  flours  are  wholesome,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  child  is  constipated. 

The  meats  and  fish  include  those 
given  above;  the  list  of  vegetables, 
nearh'  all  except  the  coarses  ones, 
such  as  old  beets  and  old  turnips. 
All  vegetables  should  be  well  cooked 
— which  means  that  when  you  think 
they  are  done,  cook  them  awhile 
longer  that  the  coarse  fiber  may  be 
broken.  For  the  younger  children, 
put  vegetables  through  a  sieve  and 
serve  with  a  little  butter  and  salt. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  good, 
cooked  fruits  being  best,  with 
oranges  heading  the  list  of  the  raw 
fruits,  which  must  be  clean  and  well 
ripened.  Bananas  are  wholesome 
if  ripe  and  eaten  slowly.  Danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
not  ripe,  are  eaten  too  rapidly  and 
in  too  great  a  quantity.  Berries, 
apples,  prunes  and  other  fruits  are 
apt  to  be  more  easily  digested  if 
stewed,  though  fresh  berries  are  ex¬ 
cellent  with  a  little  sugar. 

Small  portions  should  be  served  to 
the  young  child  because  he  has  not  the 
capacity  to  take  care  of  as  much  food 
as  the  adult  or  older  child.  The  mother 
who  abides  by  these  simple  rules  of 
feeding  will  be  rewarded  many  times 
over  by  the  strength,  health  and 
good  digestive  system  of  her  child. 
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AS  a  general  rule  housekeepers 
are  not  discriminating  buyers 
of  meat.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  ignorance  and  can  only  be 
overcome  by  patient  study  of  the 
various  cuts  of  meat  and  practical 
experience.  Satisfactory  marketing 
can  be  done  only  in  person. 

Tenderness,  appearance  and  con¬ 
venience  in  cooking,  largely  deter¬ 
mine  retail  prices  of  meat.  You  do 
not  pay  for  more  food  value  when 
you  buy  an  expensive  steak  or  roast. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat  are  just  as  nutritious  as  the 
expensive  cuts  and  are  by  far  the 
most  economical.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  expensive  cuts  of 
meat  is  the  amount  of  connective 
tissue  present. 

The  cuts  that  have  been  tough¬ 
ened  by  use  can,  by  proper  cooking, 
be  made  just  as  tender  and  palatable 
as  the  most  expensive  cuts  of  meat. 
Tough  cuts  of  meat  require  long, 
slow  cooking  in  order  to  soften  the 
connective  tissue  and  make  it  ten¬ 
der.  Tender  cuts  of  meat  require  a 
high  temperature  at  first  to  sear  the 
surface  and  retain  the  juices,  and 
then  should  be  allowed  to  cook  more 
slowly  until  the  meat  is  done.  The 
housewife  must  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  inexpensive  cuts  to  make 
them  as  tender  and  palatable,  and 
must  know  the  names  of  the  cuts, 
where  they  are  located,  whether 
'they  are  tough  or  tender,  and  what 
cuts  are  the  most  economical. 

Cuts  of  Beef 

Good  beef  when  first  cut  is  a 
bright  red.  If  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time  it  turns  to  a 
deep,  purplish  red.  The  fat  should 
be  a  light  cream  in  color  and  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  lean.  The 
grain  should  be  smooth  and  fine, 
have  a  velvet}^  pliable  feeling,  firm 
rather  than  soft  and  flabby.  Soft, 
spongy  and  reddish  colored  bones 
indicate  that  the  cut  is  from  a  young 
animal;  while  hard,  dense,  white 
bones,  are  characteristic  of  old  ones. 

The  neck  (1)  is  a  comparatively 
tough  cut  of  meat  and  consequently 
requires  long  cooking  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  It  can  be  served  as  a 
brown  stew,  it  is  good  for  soup  mak¬ 
ing,  corning,  and  for  mince  meat. 

The  steaks  cut  from  the  chuck 
are  very  juicy  and  well  flavored. 
The  fifth  rib  roast,  (2)  taken  from 
the  chuck,  resembles  the  prime  rib 
roast  in  regard  to  proportions  of 
meat  and  bone,  but  it  has  a  larger 
amount  of  lean.  Pot  roasts,  stews 
and  casserole  dishes  may  be  made 
from  chuck  beef.  There  are  three 
pot  roasts  cut  next  to  the  chuck 
steaks,  (2)  3.  The  two  pot  roasts 
cut  next  to  the  chuck  steaks  re¬ 
semble  them  with  regard  to  lean 
and  fat,  while  the  pot  roast  cut  near 
the  neck  has  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  lean  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  fat. 

The  clod,  (2)  4,  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  cut  of  the  chuck,  contain¬ 
ing  a  high  percentage  of  lean  meat, 
is  boneless  and  suitable  for  pot 
roasting  and  braising. 

Over  one-third  of  the  fore-shank 
consists  of  bone,  and  there  is  a 
very  small  amount  of  fat,  so  soup 
making  is  the  best  use  that  this  cut 
of  the  animal  can  be  put  to.  At  the 
top  of  the  fore-shank  (3),  there  is 
a  solid  piece  of  meat  which  is  used 
for  Hamburg  steak  or  stewing.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  soup  bones  are  very  eco¬ 
nomical  sources  of  meat,  particularly 
the  middle  cuts  of  both  shanks. 

The  brisket  (4)  is  remarkably 
similar  to  the  navel  (5)  1,  in  propor¬ 
tions  of  lean,  visible  fat,  and  bone. 
The  brisket  has  a  closer  texture, 
however,  than  the  navel  and  should 
be  cooked  for  a  longer  time,  but 
may  be  used  for  stewing,  soup  mak¬ 
ing,  or  corning. 

The  rib  ends  (5)  2,  which  are  srnall 
pieces  cut  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  navel,  contain  relatively  more 
bone  and  less  lean  than  the  remainder 
of  the  plate.  This  cut,  too,  may  be 
used  for  making  soup,  and  stews,  be 
boiled,  or  boned,  rolled  and  baked. 
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Standard  Pork  Cuts 


Chicago  Style 


1 —  Short-Cut 

Ham 

2 —  Picnic 

3 —  Boston 

Butt 

Pickled  Pork 
Pork  Shoulder 
Pork  Steak 

4 —  Clear  Plate 
Dry  Salt  or 

Barrel  Pork 

5—  Belly 
Bacon 
Spare  Ribs 
Brisket 

Bacon 
Salt  Pork 

6—  — Loin 
Pork  Roast 
Pork  Chops 
Pork  Ten¬ 
derloin 

7 —  Fat  Back 
Paprika 

Bacon 
Dry  Salt 
Fat  Backs 
Barrel  Pork 
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Courtesy  Swift  and  Co, 


Standard  Lamb  Cuts 
Plain,  Round  Dressed  Style 


Leg 

30% 

Loin 

20% 

Hotel 

Rack 

15% 

■Flank  1 

Breast  }■ 

9% 

Shank  j 

Shoulder 

18% 

Neck 

8% 

100% 

The  ribs  (6)  and  the  loin  (8)  are 
the  most  tender  cuts  of  the  animal 
as  they  get  the  least  amount  of  ex¬ 


ercise.  The  first  roast  cut  from  the 
rib  is  the  most  tender  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  popular  and  the  high¬ 


est  priced  of  the  rib  roasts.  The  last 
cut  or  sixth  rib  roast  is  not  so 
choice  but  is  more  economical  than 
the  first  cut  for  it  is  leaner.  The 
roasts  are  cut  across  the  grain  and 
a  large  amount  of  surface  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  cooking.  For  this  reason 
a  small  roast  is  rarely  satisfactory 
because  too  much  of  the  juice  is 
lost.  At  least  two  ribs  are  needed 
to  retain  the  juice,  and  three  ribs 
are  even  better. 

In  the  loin  we  have  the  sirloin, 
porterhouse,  and  club  steaks.  The 
tenderloin  is  not  usually  taken  out 
of  these  cuts  in  the  best  grades  of 
meat  as  the  remainder  would  then 
have  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
The  tenderloin  brings  a  high  price 
because  it  is  tender,  easily  cooked, 
and  there  is  no  waste.  There  is  no 
bone,  and  the  amount  of  fat  is  small. 
Salt  pork  added  to  this  cut  in  the 
cooking  gives  it  additional  fat  and 
flavor. 

The  sirloin  steaks,  which  are 
taken  from  the  butt  end,  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  leaner  and  have  less  bone  than 
the  porterhouse  and  club  steaks. 
The  porterhouse  contains  more  ex¬ 
cess  fat  than  the  other  cuts  of  the 
loin.  As  far  as  the  net  cost  of  lean 
meat  is  concerned,  the  porterhouse 
steaks  are  the  most  expensive,  the 
club  steaks  next,  and  then  the  sir¬ 
loin  steaks.  The  amount  of  bone 
present  in  the  cuts  of  the  loin  varies 
considerably.  The  double  bone  (8) 
5  and  6;  hip  bone  (8)  7  and  8; 
and  the  club  steaks  have  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  bone  in  the  loin  cuts. 
These  cuts,  being  tender,  should  be 
either  broiled  or  roasted. 

The  flank  steak  7)  1  has  no  bone, 
a  large  amount  of  lean,  of  coarse 
texture  but  agreeable  flavor  and 
some  visible  fat.  It  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pot  pie  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  suet  and  is  especially  good 
when  stuffed  and  rolled  and  cooked 
in  a  casserole.  It  can  be  put  into 
brine  and  the  result  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  corned  beef.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  flank  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fat,  but  the  lean  part  can 
be  made  into  corned  beef  or  used 
for  stewing. 

The  rump  furnishes  the  cheapest 
roast  of  all  the  cuts.  It  is  rather 
a  tough  cut  of  meat  and,  therefore, 
is  best  cooked  by  searing  and  then 
cooking  at  a  very  low  temperature 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  for  each 
pound  of  meat.  It  makes  a  very 
fine  corned  beef  and  may  be  used 
either  for  pot  roasting  or  stewing. 

Round  steak  10)  is  comparatively 
free  from  fat  or  bone,  has  a  large 
portion  of  edible  lean,  and  is  juicy. 
The  top  cut  of  the  round  may  be 
used  for  steak  or  roast.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  lower  in  price  as  it  is  rather 
tough,  and  should  be  either  chopped, 
for  pot-roasting,  or  for  cooking  in 
a  casserole.  It  is  better  to  buy  a 
small  thick  round  steak  than  a 
large  thin  one  for  it  loses  less  juice 
in  cooking.  The  round  pot  roast 
(10)  IS,  which  is  usually  a  boneless 
cut,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
lean  meat  than  any  other  cut  in  the 
round. 

The  knuckle  soup  bone  (10)  14, 
and  the  hock  soup  bone,  (11)  18, 
consist  largely  of  bone,  while  the 
remaining  soup  bone  cuts  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  lean.  Beef 
tea  and  beef  extract  are  made  from 
these  cuts;  the  round  steak,  how¬ 
ever,  make  sthe  best  flavored  beef 
tea. 

Summing  up  the  relative  economy 
of  the  various  cuts  of  beef  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  edible  meat,  we  find  that 
the  porterhouse  steaks  are  the  high¬ 
est  in  price  and  the  chuck  steaks 
the  lowest.  The  prime  rib  roast  is 
the  dearest  and  the  rump  roast  the 
cheapest.  The  rib  ends  and  brisket 
are  the  most  expensive  boiling  and 
stewing  cuts,  and  the  shank  stew 
and  neck  are  the  most  economical. 
The  middle  cuts  from  the  shanks 
are  relatively  the  cheapest  soup 
bones,  and  the  hock  and  the  end 
of  the  fore-shank  the  most  expen¬ 
sive. 
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Carving  Fowl  for  Stewing,  Frying  or  Fricassee 

Preparing  Poultry  and 

Fisli 

By  ELIZABETH  C.  WILLIAMS 
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Knowing  tKe  Cuts  of  Meat 

Continued  from  Page  86 

Cuts  of  Lamb  and  Mutton 

The  cuts  of  lamb  and  mutton  are 
perhaps  next  in  importance  to 
those  of  beef.  Nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  for  the  most  formal 
dinner  than  the  leg  of  lamb,  the 
crown  roast,  or  the  loin  roast. 

The  earliest  lamb  comes  into  the 
market  about  the  end  of  winter  and 
weighs  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds.  The 
so-called  Easter  lamb  comes  into 
market  around  Easter  time  and 
weighs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds.  During  the  months  of  MaJ^ 
June,  and  July,  spring  lamb  is  at 
its  prime;  and  continues  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  about  September.  After 
that  the  animal,  being  a  year  or  more 
old,  its  flesh  is  called  mutton. 

Young  lamb  meat  is  pinkish  in 
color,  and  as  the  animal  grows 
older,  the  color  deepens  and  be¬ 
comes  red  in  mutton.  The  best 
lamb  is  from  the  animal  of  medium 
weight,  of  fine,  firm  texture,  pinkish 
in  color,  and  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
lean.  The  fat  should  be  a  clear 
white  and  flaky.  The  bones  of 
lamb,  also,  are  smoother  than  those 
of  mutton.  Mutton  should  be  fatter 
than  lamb,  the  flesh  should  be  of 
fine  rather  than  coarse  grain,  and 
the  animal  should  be  of  medium 
size.  If  the  texture  is  coarse  the 
meat  is  tough,  and  if  the  carcass 
of  the  animal  is  large  it  usually  in¬ 
dicates  age.  For  good  mutton  the 
animal  should  be  plump,  with  small 
bones,  and  under  five  years  of  age. 
Though  lamb  is  very  delicate  in 
taste  and  the  fat  is  not  as  strong 
as  in  mutton,  it  is,  however,  less 
digestible,  less  nutritious,  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  less  economical  to  carve 
and  serve. 

The  lamb  or  mutton  carcass  is 
usually  divided  like  the  beef,  first 
into  halves  and  then  afterwards  into 
fore  and  hind  quarters.  The  saddle 
of  mutton  or  lamb  is  the  entire  back 
portion  of  the  animal,  including  the 
loin  on  both  sides  of  the  backbone. 
This  is  cut  for  use  when  a  larger 
roast  that  the  loin  or  crown  roast 
is  desired. 

The  forequarter  of  mutton  is 
cheaper  than  the  hindquarter,  as  the 
amount  of  bone  is  greater  and  the 
flesh  is  less  tender;  but  the  fore¬ 
quarter  has  more  flavor  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  stews  and  soup. 

The  leg  and  shoulder  of  lamb  and 
mutton  are  commonly  roasted 
whole. 

The  shoulder  may  be  boiled, 
steamed  or  roasted. 

The  neck,  shank  and  breast  are 
good  for  soup  making,  and  the 
breast,  if  cooked  a  short  time  in 
water  first,  may  be  rolled  and 
roasted. 

The  French  chop  comes  from  the 
rib  cut.  To  make  this  chop  the 
tougher  meat  that  lies  parallel  with 
the  bone  is  trimmed  away  leaving 
Continued  on  Page  92 


IN  the  selection  of  a  chicken  be 
sure  to  see  that  it  has  soft  feet, 
a  smooth  skin  and  soft  cartilage 
at  the  end  of  the  breastbone.  An 
abundance  of  pinfeathers  shows  that 
it  is  a  young  bird,  while  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  long  hairs  denotes  age.  Good 
geese  abound  in  pinfeathers;  and 
small  birds  should  be  plump,  have 
soft  feet  and  pliable  bills. 

The  butcher  will  remove  the  en¬ 
trails  but  ask  him  to  leave  the  feet 
on.  The  tendons  must  be  drawn 
and  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  feet 
are  chopped  off.  To  remove  the 
tendons,  cut  through  the  skin  around 
the  leg,  one  and  one-half  inches  be¬ 
low  the  leg  joint,  taking  care  not 
to  cut  the  tendons.  Place  the  leg 
at  this  cut  over  the  edge  of  the 
table,  press  downward  to  snap  the 
bone,  then  take  the  foot  in  the  right 
hand,  holding  the  bird  firmly  with 
the  left  hand,  and  pull  off  the  foot 
and  with  it  the  tendons.  In  old 
birds  each  tendon  has  to  be  drawn 
separately.  This  is  best  done  by 
inserting  a  steel  skewer  under  the 
tendon  and  pulling  it  out. 

If  the  butcher  does  not  draw  the 
poultry  for  you,  make  an  opening 
under  one  of  the  legs  or  at  the  vent, 
and  remove  them  carefully,  leaving 
a  strip  of  skin  above  the  vent.  The 
gall  bladder,  which  lies  under  the 
liver  must  be  cut  away  and  not 
broken  lest  its  contents  spoil  the 
rest  of  the  fowl.  The  intestines  and 
lungs  are  thrown  away.  Cut  off  the 
tip  of  the  heart  and  open  to  extract 
any  blood.  Cut  the  gizzard  through 
to  the  inner  coat  half  way  round, 
remove,  use  the  outer  coat  and  throw 
the  inner  coat  away. 

Be  sure  to  cut  the  oil  bag  from 
the  tail,  and  cut  off  the  neck  by 
pushing  back  the  skin  and  cutting 
off  the  neck  close  to  the  body.  Singe 
the  bird  by  holding  it  over  a  flame, 
remove  the  pinfeathrs  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  and  cleanse  it  thoroughly 
inside  and  out.  Then  it  is  ready  to 
be  stuffed  and  trussed. 

To  Truss  a  Bird 

Draw  the  thighs  close  to  the 
body  and  hold  by  inserting  a 
steel  skewer  under  the  middle  joint, 
running  it  through  the  body,  com¬ 
ing  out  under  the  middle  joint  on 
the  other  side.  Cross  the  drum¬ 
sticks,  tie  them  securely  with  a  long 
string  and  fasten  to  the  tail.  Place 
the  , wings  close  to  the  body  and 
hold  them  by  inserting  a  second 
skewer  through  the  wing,  body  and 


wing  on  the  other  side.  Draw  the 
neckskin  over  the  back  and  fasten 
it  with  a  small  skewer.  Turn  the 
bird  on  its  breast.  Cross  the  string 
attached  to  the  tail  and  draw  it 
around  each  end  of  the  lower 
skewer;  again  cross  the  string  and 
draw  around  each  end  of  the  upper 
skewer;  fasten  the  string  in  a  knot 
and  cut  off  the  ends. 

To  Carve  a  Bird 

IF  you  wish  to  have  fried  chicken, 
stewed  chicken  or  fricassee,  you 
must  cut  up  the  bird  ready  for  serv¬ 
ing.  Cut  the  skin  between  the  leg 
and  body,  close  to  the  body,  bend 
back  the  leg  and  cut  through  the 
flesh  and  separate  the  joint.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  from 
the  lower  part  of  it.  Remove  the 
wing  by  cutting  through  the  skin 
and  flesh  around  the  upper  wing 
joint  which  lies  next  to  the  body 
and  then  disjoint  it  from  the  body. 
Cut  off  the  tip  of  the  wing  and 
separate  the  wing  at  the  middle 
joint.  Remove  the  leg  and  wing 
from  the  other  side.  Separate  the 
breast  from  the  back  by  cutting 
through  the  skin,  beginning  two 
inches  below  the  breastbone  and 
passing  the  knife  between  the  end 
of  the  small  ribs  on  either  side  and 
extending  out  to  the  collar-bone. 
The  back  is  divided  by  cutting 
through  the  middle  crosswise.  It  is 
essential  to  cut  in  sharply  at  the 
point  of  the  breastbone  and  to  re¬ 
move  the  wishbone  with  the  meat. 
The  fillet  should  also  be  cut  from 
each  side  of  the  breastbone. 

Roasting  Fowl 

WHEN  roasting  fowl  an  excellent 
way  to  keep  the  legs  from 
bro\vning  too  soon  is  to  wrap  them 
in  bits  of  clean,  thin  muslin  before 
putting  in  the  oven  and  tying  or 
sewing  the  ends  together.  Baste 
over  the  cloth,  which  must  be  only 
one  layer  thick,  and  the  legs  will 
be  far  more  juicy  than  if  allowed 
to  get  too  brown.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  efficacious  when  roasting  tur¬ 
key,  also  lay  a  bit  of  muslin  over  the 
breast  if  that  browns  too  rapidly. 

Goose,  Duck  and  Turkey 

Prepare  the  same  as  for 
chicken.  If  the  fowl  is  young  and 
fat,  put  no  water  in  the  pan;  if 
old,  add  a  little  water  while  basting. 
Prick  the  fat  skin  when  basting  to 


let  out  some  of  the  fat. 

Turkey  is  basted  every  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  but  is  not  to  be  pricked. 

Fish 

RESH  fish  has  clear  eyes,  firm 
flesh  and  bright  red  gills.  Fish 
are  generally  cleaned  in  market  but 
the  housewife  must  wipe  them  thor¬ 
oughly  inside  and  out  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  in  salt  water,  and  then 
dry  on  a  clean  towel. 

If  the  fish  has  not  been  cleaned, 
cut  open  and  remove  the  entrails. 
Begin  at  neck  on  inner  side  of  fish, 
cut  with  sharp  knife,  holding  the 
bones  on  one  side  close  to  the  back¬ 
bone.  Cut  down  to  the  tail  close 
to  the  backbone  so  the  fish  will  lie 
flat  on  the  board.  Scrape  flesh  from 
bone  with  back  of  knife,  removing 
the  backbone  and  bones  attached 
to  one  side,  keeping  all  in  one 
piece.  Remove  bones  from  other 
side  and  with  knife  pick  out  remain¬ 
ing  small  bones,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  outer  skin  when  it  is  to 
be  left  on  while  fish  is  being  cooked. 

To  skin  a  fish,  remove  the  fins 
along  the  back  using  a  sharp  knife 
and  then  cut  off  a  strip  of  skin  the 
entire  length.  Loosen  the  skin  on 
one  side,  and  draw  off  skin,  strip¬ 
ping  towards  the  tail.  When  strip¬ 
ped,  lay  the  fish  flat  on  a  board; 
run  a  sharp  knife  under  the  flesh 
near  the  bone,  from  the  tail  toward 
the  head,  loosening  the  bone  but 
not  breaking  the  fish.  When  flesh 
has  been  loosened  on  one  side,  re¬ 
move  on  the  other  side  and  most 
the  bones  will  come  out  with  the 
backbone.  Small  bones  must  all  be 
removed. 

Fish  is  cooked  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  is  meat. 

To  scale  a  fish,  begin  at  the  tail 
and  work  towards  you  to  prevent 
scales  from  flying. 

If  fish  is  slimy,  pour  boiling  water 
over  it,  drain  at  once  and  scale. 

Frozen  fish  can  be  thawed  by  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  ice  several  hours,  then  lay¬ 
ing  in  cold  water  several  hours. 
Cook  immediately  on  taking  from 
cold  water. 

Many  women  find  the  cooking  of 
fish  the  most  difficult  part  of  their 
preparation  of  meals.  There  are 
many  helps  to  make  the  task  easy  and 
one  of  these  is  to  place  a  clean  cloth 
under  the  fish  when  placing  it  in  the 
oven  to  bake.  Then  when  it  is  time 
to  remove  it  the  cloth  can  simply  be 
slipped  from  the  pan  and  the  fish  will 
come  out  unbroken.  Placed  on  the 
platter  in  this  way  it  is  much  more 
appetizing  than  when,  broken  into 
small  pieces.  It  is  well  to  garnish  the 
fish  platter  with  lemon  or  parsley  or 
serve  some  relish ;  usually  those  rel¬ 
ishes  with  a  slight  tartness  are  the 
best.  Tartar  sauce  is  delicious  and 
has  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
standard  sauces  to  serve  with  all  kinds 
of  fish.  Simple  oil  mayonnaise  with 
pickles,  olives  and  capers,  makes  a 
good  relish  with  fish. 
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Your  canning  will  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  your  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  will  keep  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  a  good  condition,  if  you 
destroy  the  little  organisms  that  cause 
food  to  spoil.  Bacteria,  yeasts,  and 
mold,  microscopic  plants  that  are 
everywhere,  attack  foods,  feed  on 
them,  and  cause  them  to  spoil.  It  is 
these  little  plants  that  must  be  killed 
in  order  to  preserve  foods. 

Yeasts  and  molds  are  usually  killed 
by  moist  heat  at  a  simmering  tem¬ 
perature.  Bacteria,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  so  easily  destroyed.  In  their 
active  growing  state  moist  heat  at  boil¬ 
ing  temperature  for  various  lengths  of 


Wash  and  Prepare  the  Fruit 

time  will  kill  them.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bacteria  are  in  the  spore  state 
and  in  this  condition  can  resist  boiling 
temperature  for  hours.  Intermittent 
sterilization  or  subjecting  them  to  a 
temperature  of  250  degrees  Fahr.  se¬ 
cured  by  means  of  steam  under  pres¬ 
sure,  will  kill  all  bacteria  in  the  spore 
state.  By  intermittent  sterilization  is 
meant  the  boiling  of  fruits,  already 
packed  in  containers,  for  an  hour  on 


Blanch  in  Boiling  Water 

each  of  three  successive  days.  During 
boiling  the  lid  is  loosened  on  the  cans 
to  allow  for  expansion,  but  is  sealed 
immediately  after  each  boiling,  and 
then  kept  at  ordinary  temperature. 

The  best  and  easiest  method  of  can¬ 
ning  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
home  is  by  the  cold-pack  method.  For 
this  method  of  canning  there  are  a 
number  of  utensils  needed  before 
starting  to  prepare  the  fruit.  A  can- 


Dip  in  Cold  Water 

ner  is  a  necessary  utensil.  If  you  have 
not  a  commercial  canner  you  can  im¬ 
provise  one  very  easily.  The  wash- 
boiler  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
receptacle  to  use,  but  water  pails,  and 
large  lard  cans  can  be  used.  These 
must  be  scrubbed  thoroughly  with  soap 
and  warm  water  and  then  rinsed  well. 
The  canner,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
have  a  tight-fitting  cover.  There  must 
also  be  a  false  bottom  made  of  metal 


Pack  Closely  in  Sterilised  Jars 


or  wood  which  holds  the  jars  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canner.  This  per¬ 
mits  water  to  circulate  under  the  jars 
and  prevents  them  from  cracking. 
Five  or  six  laths  nailed  firmly  to  three 
cross-pieces  form  a  good  bottom. 
The  ends  must  be  shaped  to  fit  the 
cooker,  and  there  must  be  a  rim 
around  the  edge  so  as  to  prevent  the 
jars  from  falling  off  the  tray  when 
lifting  it  out.  Fasten  some  heavy 
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Add  Boiling  Syrup  Gradually 
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wires  for  handles  so  that  the  tray  can 
be  lifted  out  easily. 

For  grading,  sorting  and  washing, 
you  should  have  several  shallow  pans 
or  bowls  and  a  vegetable  brush.  A 
colander  is  almost  indispensable  for 
washing  berries.  Large  squares  of 
cheesecloth  or  a  wire  basket,  and  a 
large,  deep,  acid-proof  vessel  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  blanching.  You  must  have 
a  slender,  pointed  knife  for  peeling 
and  cutting.  It  is  best  to  use  a  silver 
knife  for  this  purpose  when  preparing 
fruit,  as  steel  very  frequently  discol¬ 
ors  the  fruit.  There  must  be  a  meas¬ 
uring  cup,  teaspoons,  tablespoons  and 
a  scale  for  measuring ;  and  a  duplex 
fork  for  lifting  hot  jars.  There  are 
other  little  things  such  as  packing  pad¬ 
dles  and  syrup  paddles  which  are  a 
great  help. 

Glass  jars  are  best  for  home  can¬ 
ning.  The  jars  should  be  of  good 
glass,  have  a  wide  mouth  so  that  they 
can  be  cleansed  easily,  and  a  close  fit¬ 
ting  top.  The  springs  and  clasps  of 
the  jars  with  glass  stops  must  be  tight 
and  strong.  The  wire  bail  placed  over 
the  top  of  the  cover  should  go  on  with 
a  snap.  If  it  does  not  snap,  remove 
the  bail  from  the  tightening  lever  and 
bend  it  so  as  to  make  it  tight.  To 
test  the  glass  top  jars,  put  the  top  on 
without  the  rubber  and  tan  it  with 
the  finger.  If  the  top  rocks,  it  is  de¬ 
fective. 

The  rubber  makes  the  seal,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  be  a  good  one,  thick, 
heavy  and  elastic.  To  test  a  rubber, 
make  a  fold  in  it,  and  then  pinch  it 
hard.  If  it  cracks  when  it  is  folded, 
or  if  it  breaks  when  you  pull  it  slight¬ 
ly,  it  is  not  good.  Never  use  a  rubber 
more  than  once. 

Almost  all  of  the  syrups  which  are 
poured  over  the  fruits  are  made  after 
what  is  known  as  the  California  for¬ 
mula.  This  syrup  is  made  with  three 
parts  of  sugar  to  two  of  water,  boiled 
gently  to  different  concentrations. 

Syrups 

(1)  Thin  syrup — Mix  sugar  and 
water  and  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  This  may  be  used  for  all 
sweet  fruits  that  are  not  delicate  in 
color  and  texture,  as  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  or  fruit  to  which  more  sugar 
will  be  added  for  table  use. 

(2)  Medium  thin  syrup — Boil  the 
sugar  and  water  about  four  minutes 
or  until  it  begins  to  get  syrupy.  This 
syrup  can  be  used  for  raspberries, 
peaches,  blackberries  and  currants. 

(3)  Medium  thick  syrup — Boil  the 
sugar  and  water  until  it  will  pile  up 
over  the  edge  of  the  spoon  when  it  is 
tipped.  This  may  be  used  for  sour  or 
acid  fruits  as  plums,  gooseberries,  apri¬ 
cots,  sour  apples,  and  some  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  colored  fruits. 

(4)  Thick  syrup — Boil  the  sugar  and 
water  until  it  forms  a  very  soft  ball 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  This 
is  used  for  preserves. 


Canning  by  the  Cold-Pack  Method 

(1)  Before  you  begin  the  process  of 
canning  have  all  of  your  equipment 
ready.  Test  the  glass  jars  by  partly 
filling  them  with  boiling  water,  adjust¬ 
ing  the  rubber  and  the  cover,  sealing 
and  inverting  the  jar.  If  it  leaks, 
examine  it  to  see  if  it  is  due  to  an 
imperfect  jar,  a  poor  rubber,  or  an 
improper  adjustment  of  the  wire 
clamp.  If  it  cannot  be  remedied  do 
not  use  the  jar  for  food  that  requires 
sealing.  Then  sterilize  the  jars  by 
placing  them  in  cold  water,  heat 
the  water  to  boiling,  and  let  it  boil 
about  ten  minutes.  Do  not  place  the 
hot  jars  in  a  draft  of  cold  air  or  set 
them  on  a  cold  surface. 

The  tops  of  the  jars  must  also  be 
sterilized,  and  the  rubber?  must  be 
dropped  into  a  soda  bath  made  of  one 
teaspoon  of  soda  to  four  cups  of  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

(2)  Select  well-grown,  firm  and  not 
overripe  fruit.  Can  the  frqit  as  soon 
after  picking  as  possible.  Wash,  pare 
or  otherwise  prepare  the  fruit,  and 
remove  all  of  the  bruised  or  decayed 
parts. 

(3  Blanch  the  fruit  and  vegetables, 
a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  by  placing 
in  sufficiently  rapidly  boiling  water 
to  cover,  and  allow  to  remain  the 
length  of  time  given  in  the  time  table. 
Berries,  cherries  and  plums  are  not 
blanched.  Blanching  is  more  easily 
done  in  a  large  wire  basket  or  square 
of  cheese  cloth.  Blanching  eliminates 
the  objectionable  acids  or  bitter  fla¬ 
vors,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  use 
the  intermittent  method  of  steriliza¬ 
tion. 

(4)  Chill  the  outside  of  the  blanched 
fruit  by  plunging  it  quickly  in  a  large 
vessel  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  cooled,  remove  it.  This  cold 
dip  hardens  the  pulp  under  the  skin 
and  makes  it  possible  to  remove  the 
skin  without  injuring  the  pulp;  it  sets 
the  coloring  matter,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  handle  the  fruit  in  packing. 

(5)  Prepare  for  packing  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  skins  and  cores,  ana  cutting 
into  smaller  pieces  when  you  do  not 
wish  to  can  the  whore  fruit. 

(6)  Pack  the  fruit  or  vegetables 
closely  in  the  hot  sterilized  jars  to 
within  one-half  of  an  inch  from  the 
top.  Add  the  boiling  syrup  gradually 
so  that  the  bubbles  will  egme  to  the 
top  and  all  the  vacant  spaces  will  be 
filled.  Fill  the  syrup  to  one-half  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  jar. 

(7)  Adjust  the  rubbers  and  the  tops 
and  fasten  the  lid  on  loosely.  If  a 
can  with  a  glass  top  and  wire  bail  is 
used,  bring  the  bail  into  place  on  the 
top  but  leave  the  side  clamp  up.  If  a 
screw  top  jar  is  used,  put  on  the  rub¬ 
ber  and  top  and  screw  it  down  well, 
and  then  back  again  one-fourth  of  a 
turn.  If  the  jars  are  closed  too  tightly 
the  jar  may  break,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  enclosed  air  expands  and  cannot 
escape. 

(8)  Place  the  filled  jars  in  the  can- 


Time-Table 

for  Cold-Pack  Fruit 

Canning 

TIME  OF  SCALDING 

TIME  OF  COOKING 

OR  BLANCHING 

IN  PINT  JARS 

FRUIT 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Apples  (whole)  . . 

0 

2X\ 

Apples  (sliced)  . 

9 

. . . .  15 

.Apricots  . . . 

1  -2 

. . . .  16 

Riac.kherries  . 

. .  16 

Blueberries  . 

.  16 

Cherries  . . . . . 

. .  16 

Currants  . . . . . 

16 

Dewberries  . . . 

. . .  16 

Figs  . . . . 

T.? 

. . . . .  16 

Gooseberries  . . . . 

1.? 

. . . .  16 

Grapes  . . . . . . 

. . . . . . .  16 

Huckleberries  . 

.  16 

Peaches  . . . 

1-7 

. . . .  _  16 

Pears  . . . . . . . 

1  i/< 

70 

Pineapple  . . . _ 

o'.-K 

.10 

Plums  . - . 

. . . .  16 

Quinces  . .  . 

1 

. . .  20 

Raspberries  . . . . . . . 

. . .  1 6 

Rhubarb  . . . - . . 

-> 

70 

StrawhemV^  . 

16 

Citrus  Fruits . . . 

. 1-2  . . . 

.  12 

Fruits  without  suirar  svruD . . . . . . . _ . 

\(\ 

Adjust  Rubbers  and  Fasten  Lid  on  Loosely 

ner  on  the  false  bottom.  The  hot 
water  in  the  canner  must  come  at 
least  one  inch  above  the  tops  of  the 
jars.  When  all  the  jars  are  in  the 
canner,  cover  it  tightly,  and  sterilize 
or  process  the  fruit.  Do  not  begin  to 
count  time  until  the  water  is  really 
boiling.  Keep  the  water  boiling  all 
the  time  and  allow  the  cans  to  sterilize 
the  length  of  time  indicated  in  the  time 
table. 

(9)  Take  the  jars  from  the  canner 
and  seal  by  pulling  down  the  side 
clamp  on  the  glass  top  jar,  or  screw- 


Place  Fitted  Jars  Into  Canner  on  False  Bottom 

ing  down  the  cover  well  on  the  screw 
top  jar.  Turn  tlie  cans  upside  down 
to  test  for  leakage.  If  there  is  a  leak 
due  to  an  imperfect  rubber,  replace 
with  a  good  rubber  and  return  to  can¬ 
ner  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Cool  the  jars  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  do  not  let  them  stand  in  a  draft. 

Time  Table  for  Blanching  and 
Sterilizing  Vegetables 


Cover  the  Canner  Tightly  and  Let  Sterilise 

The  following  time  table  is  for 
blanching  and  sterilizing  vegetables. 
Vegetable  greens,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  Brussels  sprouts  require  15 
to  20  minutes  for  blanching;  120  min¬ 
utes  for  sterilizing  in  hot  water ;  90 
minutes  in  water  seal ;  60  minutes 
under  five  pounds  of  steam  pressure, 
or  40  minutes  under  15  pounds  steam 
pressure  in  an  aluminum  cooker. 
Carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  turnips  and 


Remove  Jars  and  Seal  Immediately 

sweet  potatoes  require  5  to  6  minutes 
blanching,  and  for  sterilizing,  90 
minutes  in  hot  wa.er,  75  in  water 
seal ;  60  minutes  under  5  pounds  of 
steam  pressure,  or  35  minutes  under  20 
pounds  in  an  aluminum  cooker. 

Lima  beans,  string  beans,  peas  and 
okra  require  2  to  5  minutes  blanching, 
120  minutes  sterilizing  in  hot  water, 
90  minutes  in  water  seal ;  60  minutes 


Test  Cans  for  Leakage 


under  5  pounds  of  steam  pressure  or 
40  minutes  under  20  pounds  in  an  alu¬ 
minum  cooker. 

Tomatoes  blanch  until  skin  is  loose, 
sterilize  22  minutes  in  hot  water,  18 
in  water  seal;  15  minutes  under  5 
pounds  steam  pressure  or  10  minutes  ,i 
under  20  pounds.  ; 
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Acid  fruits  are  best  for  jelly  mak¬ 
ing.  Some,  like  the  strawberry, 
however,  need  the  addition  of  an¬ 
other  fruit,  such  as  the  currant,  to 
make  them  jelly.  The  best  fruits  are; 
Currant,  crab  apple,  apple,  quince, 
grape,  blackberry,  raspberry,  peach. 

How  to  Handle  Fruit 

JUICY  fruits,  such  as  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.,  should  not  be  garn¬ 
ered  after  rain,  for  they  will  have 
absorbed  so  much  water  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  get  the  juice  to  jelly.  If 
berries  are  sandy  or  dusty  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wash  them,  but  the  work 
should  be  done  very  quickly,  so  that 
the  fruit  may  not  absorb  much  water. 
Large  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches 
and  pears,  must  be  boiled  in  water 
until  soft.  The  strained  liquid  will 
contain  the  flavoring  matter  and  pec¬ 
tin.  In  case  of  large  fruits,  a  fair 
estimate  is  three  quarts  of  strained 
juice  from  eight  quarts  of  fruit  and 
four  quarts  of  water.  If  the  quantity 
of  juice  is  greater  than  this,  it  should 
be  boiled  down  to  three  quarts. 

The  jelly  will  be  clearer  and  finer 
if  the  fruit  is  simmered  gently  and 
not  stirred  during  the  cooking.  It  is 
always  best  to  strain  the  juice  first 
through  cheese  cloth  and  without  pres¬ 
sure.  If  the  cloth  is  double,  the  juice 
will  be  quite  clear.  When  a  very  clear 
jelly  is  desired,  the  strained  juice 
should  pass  through  a  flannel  or  felt 


Have  pieces  of  thick  white  paper 
the  size  of  the  top  of  the  glass.  When 
the  jelly  is  set,  brush  the  top  over 
with  alcohol.  Dip  a  piece  of  paper  in 
alcohol  and  put  it  on  the  jelly.  Put 
on  covers  or  cut  circles  of  paper  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  larger  than 
the  top  of  the  glass.  Beat  together 
the  white  of  one  egg  and  a  taffiespoon- 
ful  of  cold  water.  Wet  the  paper  cov¬ 
ers  with  this  mixture  and  put  over  the 
glass,  pressing  down  the  sides  well  to 
make  them  stick  to  the  glass ;  or  trie 
covers  may  be  dipped  in  olive  oil  and 
be  tied  on  the  glasses,  but  they  must 
be  cut  a  little  larger  than  when  the 
white  of  egg  is  used. 

A  thick  coating  of  paraffin  makes  a 
good  cover,  but  is  not  quite  so  safe 
as  the  paper  dipped  in  alcohol,  because 
the  spirits  destroy  any  mold  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  rest  on  the  jelly.  If  paraffin 
is  used,  break  it  into  pieces  and  put  it 
in  a  cup.  Set  the  cup  in  a  pan  of 
warm  water  on  the  back  of  the  stove. 
In  a  few  inomentss  it  will  be  melted 
enough  to  cover  the  jelly.  Have  the 
coating  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  cooling,  the  paraffin  con¬ 
tracts,  and  if  the  layer  is  very  thin  it 
will  crack  and  leave  najt  of  the  jelly 
exposed.  Be  sure  your  paraffin  covers 
the  jelly  completely  or  it  will  be 
useless. 

Canning  Fruit  WitKout  Sugar 

CORN  syrup  may  be  used  in  can¬ 
ning  and  in  making  jellies,  jams 


One  Pound  of  Dried  Vegetables  in  Center.  Around  it  is  Grouped  an  Equivalent  in  Green 
or  Fresh  Vegetables,  Weighing  More  Than  Ten  Times  as  Much 


of  which  is  the  making  of  jellies  at  a 
time  of  year  when  sugar  or  its  subr 
stitutes  may  be  more  plentiful. 

Fruit  juice  may  be  pressed  out  of 
fruit  by  means  of  a  cider  press,  spe¬ 
cial  fruit  press,  or  other  improvised 
presses ;  then  heated  in  an  acid-proof 
bottle  up  to  110  degrees  F.  The  fruit 
juice  may  then  be  poured  into  ordi¬ 
nary  hot  jars,  hot  bottles,  or  tin  cans, 
and  handled  by  the  saine  directions  as 
those  for  canning  of  fruit  itself.  If 
poured  into  miscellaneous  bottles,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  fruit  juice  be  ster¬ 
ilized  as  follows: 

Make  a  cotton  stopper  and  press  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  leave  dur¬ 
ing  the  sterilization  period.  Set  bot¬ 
tles  in  boiling  hot  water  up  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  sterilize  the  fruit 
juice  for  forty  minutes  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  165  degrees  F.  Remove  the 
produce,  press  cork  in  top  over  cotton 
stopper  immediately.  If  the  cork  fits 
well,  no  paraffin  need  be  used.  If  a 
poor  cork,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dip 
the  cork  in  melted  solution  of  wax  or 
paraffin.  Fruit  juices  and  apple  cider 
when  handled  in  this  way  will  not 
“flatten  in  taste”  and  will  keep  fresh 
for  future  use. 

Sugarless  Fruit  Preserves 

IN  canning  fruit  without  sugar,  can 
the  day  it  is  picked.  Full,  stem,  seed 
and  clean  fruit  by  placing  in  a  strainer 
and  pouring  hot  water  over  it.  Pack 
the  product  carefully  in  hot  glass  jars 
or  tin  cans  until  full.  Use  a  taDle- 
spoon,  wooden  ladle,  or  table  knife  for 
packing  purposes.  Pour  boiling  water 
water  over  the  product  in  the  hot  jar. 
Place  rubbers  and  caps  in  position,  not 
tight.  If  using  tin  cans,  seal  com¬ 
pletely,  Place  in  the  sterilizer  vat,  or 
canner,  and  sterilize  for  the  length  of 
time  given  below,  according  to  the 
particular  type  of  outfit  used : 

Minutes 


Hot-water  bath,  homemade  or  com¬ 
mercial  . . .  30 

Water  seal,  214  degrees . _....  20 

Five  pounds  steam  pressure . .  12 

Ten  pounds  steam  pressure . . . . .  10 


.A.fter  sterilizing  remove  the  filled 
to  prevent  bleaching  and  store  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  If  tin  cans  are  used  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  plunge  them 
into  cold  water  immediately  after  ster¬ 
ilization  to  cool  them  quickly. 

Pickles 

S  stimulus  for  the  appetite  and  a 
pleasing  source  of  variety  in  the 


menu,  pickles  and  relishes  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  They  are  a 
means  of  preserving  many  vegetables 
and  fruits  which  are  otherwise  un¬ 
palatable  and  are  ideal  foods  for  what 
some  housekeepers  call  the  “emergency 
shelf.” 

If  the  following  rules  are  applied 
with  care,  the  product  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  any  luncheon  or  din¬ 
ner  menu.  Choose  sound,  not  over¬ 
ripe,  products.  Use  good  vinegar  and 
the  best  spices  obtainable.  Don’t  use 
metal  vessels  or  utensils  in  either  the 
making  or  the  storing.  The  vinegar  or 
salt  solution  will  combine  with  these 
and  make  a  poisonous  deposit.  Earth¬ 
enware  or  glass  jars  are  best  if  pickles 
are  to  be  stored.  Don’t  cover  jars  or 
other  containers  with  tin  lids  unless 
the  inside  is  icoated  with  paraffin.  If 
brine  is  used  it  should  be  made  with 
about  one  cup  of  salt  to  four  cups  of 
water.  If  cucumbers  shrink  or  shrivel 
while  in  brine,  the  latter  should  be 
poured  off,  all  soft  pickles  removed 
and  the  brine  boiled  before  it  is  poured 
back.  This  stops  the  action  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  spoil  the  pickles.  A  cold 
temperature  is  also  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  All  pickles  should  therefore 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  All  pickles 
in  glass  jars  should  be  stored  in  a 
dark  place. 

To  make  mustard  dressing,  rub  all 
the  dry  ingredients  together  until 
smooth,  then  add  the  hot  vinegar  slow¬ 
ly,  stirring  to  make  smooth  paste,  cook 
over  pan  of  water,  stirring  carefully, 
until  the  sauce  thickens.  Then  drain 
the  vegetables  thoroughly  and  pour  the 
mustard  dressing  over  them  while  hot. 
Mix  well  and  pack  in  sterilized  jars. 
Boil  (process)  ten-ounce  jars  for 
twenty  minutes  at  180  degrees  F. 
(simmering). 

Preserving  Vegetables  by 
Dry  Salt  ing 

Most  of  us  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  canning  of  vegetables, 
but  there  are  many  who  do  not  know 
how  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  dry¬ 
ing,  salting,  and  fermentation.  When 
the  garden  is  oversupplied  with  vege¬ 
tables,  drying  presents  special  advan¬ 
tages.  In  the  first  place  canning  the 
vegetables  requires  a  great  many  jars, 
and  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  store 
them.  Drying,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
quires  fewer  containers  and  very  little 
room  for  storage. 

Drying  Vegetables 


by  Means  of  Dry  Salting 


WASH  the  vegetables  thoroughly. 

Shred  the  vegetables  or  cut  them 
into  slices  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
inch  in  thickness.  Fiace  small  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  oven  on  plates  or  trays 
made  from  a  convenient  sized  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  screen  bent  up  at  the  edges 
about  one  or  two  inches.  The  oven 
must  be  slow,  not  reaching  a  tempera¬ 
ture  over  140  to  150  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  for  if  too  high  a  temperature  is 
applied,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  sliced 
vegetables  become  hard,  or  scorched, 
covering  the  moist  interior  so  that  rt 
will  not  dry  out.  If  the  oven  grows 
too  warm,  the  door  should  be  left  par¬ 
tially  open.  A  little  experience  will 
tell  when  the  vegetables  are  sufficiently 
>  dried.  Wffien  they  are  first  taken  from 
the  oven  it  should  be  impossible  to 
press  any  water  out  of  the  freshly  cut 
ends  of  the  vegetables,  and  yet  they 
should  still  be  pliable. 

Continued  on  Page  go 


Canning  Asparagus 


bag.  The  juice  may  be  pressed  from 
the  fruit  left  in  the  strainer  and  used 
in  marmalade  or  for  a  second-quality 
jelly. 

To  make  jelly  thaf  will  not  crystal¬ 
lize  (candy),  the  right  proportion  of 
sugar  must  be  added  to  the  fruit  juice. 
If  the  fruit  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  sugar,  the  quantity  of  added  sugar 
should  be  a  little  less  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  juice.  That  is,  in  a  sea¬ 
son  when  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  heat  and  sunshine,  there  will  be 
more  sugar  in  the  fruit  than  in  a  cold, 
wet  season ;  consequently,  one  pint  of 
currant  juice  will  require  but  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  sugar.  In  a  cold, 
wet  season  the  pint  of  juice  must  be 
measured  generously. 

Another  cause  of  crystallizing  is 
hard  boiling.  When  the  ^Tup  boils 
so  rapidly  that  particles  of  it  are 
thrown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sides 
of  the  preserving  kettle,  they  often 
form  crystals.  If  these  crystals  are 
stirred  into  the  syrup,  they  are  apt 
to  cause  the  mass  to  crystallize  in  time. 

The  use  of  a  syrup  gauge  and  care 
not  to  boil  the  syrup  too  vigorously 
would  do  away  with  all  uncertainty  in 
jelly  making.  The  syrup  gauge  should 
register  25  degrees,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  fruit  is  used. 

Jelly  should  be  covered  closely  and 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 


and  marmalades  and  fruit  butters.  Va¬ 
rying  amounts  of  corn  syrup  are  used 
with  sugar.  The  syrup  gives  a  notice¬ 
able  flavor,  so  it  should  be  tried  out  in 
small  quantities  at  first  to  suit  the 
family  taste.  It  combines  most  satis¬ 
factorily  with  strong  flavored  fruits, 
such  as  pineapple  and  cherries.  The 
amount  used  must  be  determined  by 
the  kind  of  fruit  and  the  strength  of 
the  syrup. 

Saving  Fruit  Juices 

Home-made  fruit  juices  take  no 
sugar  and  may  be  used  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one 


To  Cover  Jellies 

JELLIES  are  so  rich  in  sugar  that 
they  must  be  covered  carefully  to 
protect  them  from  mold  spores  and 
evaporation.  The  following  methods 
are  good : 


Preserving  String  Beans 


Jellies,  Pickles  and 
Dried  Vegetables 
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Preserving 
BY  ELIZABETH  C.  WILLIAMS 


During 

the  spring 
months 
of  March, 
April,  May  and 
June  more 
hen’s  eggs  are 
laid  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  other 
eight  months  of 
the  year.  When 
the  hens  are 
laying  freely 
and  eggs  are 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  should  make  provision  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  preserving  some  for  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

Fresh,  clean  eggs  properly  pre¬ 
served  can  be  used  satisfactorily  for 
all  purposes  in  cooking  and  for  the 
table.  When  fresh  eggs  are  properly 
preserved  they  may  be  kept  from  eight 
to  twelve  months  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  that  eggs 
that  are  laid  during  April,  May  and 
early  June  keep  better  than  those  laid 
later  in  the  season. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  is  porous  and 
permits  the  entrance  of  air  and  bac¬ 
teria.  Hence  in  time  a  part  of  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  egg  evaporates 
and  begins  to  spoil.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  egg,  therefore,  the  air  must 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  through  tins 
porous  shell.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  method  of  filling  up  the 
pores.  Among  the  substances  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose  are  mucilage 
made  of  gum  arabic  or  gum  tragacanth 
dissolved  in  water,  albumin,  linseed 
oil,  paraffin,  shellac  or  varnish,  salt¬ 
peter  or  lard.  A  salve-like  material 
is  also  on  the  market  that  has  proven 
very  satiisfactory.  This  is  worked 
soft  in  the  hands  and  rubbed  on  the 
eggs,  thus  closing  the  pores.  An  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
eggs  are  kept  dry  and  can  be  packed 
in  small  boxes  of  a  dozen  each,  mak¬ 
ing  handling  easy.  The  eggs  so  pre¬ 
served  have  the  boxes  turned  twice  a 
month  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Those  who  have  used  this  preparation 
like  it  very  much.  One  of  the  best 
methods  for  the  housewife  to  use  is 
sodium  silicate,  or  water  glass. 

To  preserve  by  means  of  liquid  glass 
the  eggs  must  be  absolutely  fresh. 
Stale  eggs  will  not  keep  in  any  pre¬ 
servative.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  their  freshness,  candle  tkiem,  or  see 
whether  they  will  sink  in  a  vessel  of 
brine  made  in  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  of  salt  to  one  pint  of  water.  A 
new-laid  egg  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
at  once.  An  egg  one  day  old  will  sink 
below  the  surface,  but  not  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  while  one  three  days  old  will 


sw’im  just  immersed  in  the  liquid.  If 
more  than  three  days  old,  the  egg  will 
float  on  the  surface;  and  if  two  weeks 
old,  only  a  little  of  the  shell  will  dip  in 
the  liquid. 

To  candle  an  egg  use  a  lamp  placed 
in  a  box,  as  illustrateu,  cut  a  hole  for 
the  chimney  of  the  lamp,  and  a  hole 
somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
ordinary  egg,  and  about  the  level  of 
the  flame.  Through  this  the  egg  can 
be  observed  against  the  light. 

How  to  Candle  an  Egg 

To  candle  an  egg  it  is  necessary  to 
rotate  an  egg  before  tne  ifgnt  if  one 
is  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  condition.  By  tilting  it  at  various 
angles,  the  location  and  size  of  the  air 
space  can  be  seen,  and  very  often  the 
position  of  the  yolk.  But  the  quality 
of  the  egg  is  very  largely  determined 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  yolk  moves 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

Grasp  the  pointed  end  of  the  egg 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Holding 
the  blunt  end  uppermost,  place  the  egg 
closely  against  the  opening  of  the  can- 
dler.  Give  the  egg  a  quick  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  yolk. 

The  absolutely  fresh  egg  held 
against  the  light  shows  a  distinctive 


pinkish  glow.  The  egg  should  have 
a  small  air  space,  and  there  should  be 
no  black  spots. 

Blood  rings  show  a  distinct  ring  of 
blood  on  the  yolk,  mid  are  unfit  for 
food  and  should  be  rejected. 

If  there  is  a  dark  naze  or  cloud  in 
the  egg  it  has  become  spoiled.  If  the 
cloud  contains  black  spots,  or  the  egg 
looks  more  or  less  black  before  the 


candle,  the  egg  is  bad. 

Do  not  preserve  dirty  eggs  that  have 
been  washed.  Washed  eggs  will  not 
keep  because  the  protective  coating 
which  prevents  spoiling  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  washing ;  and  dirty  eggs  will 
become  tainted  in  flavor  and  spoil. 
When  an  egg  is  only  slightly  soiled,  a 
cloth  dampened  with  vinegar  can  be 
used  to  remove  such  stains. 

Eggs  for  preserving  should  be  in¬ 
fertile  if  possible,  as  they  keep  better. 

Use  a  quart  of  sodium  silicate  or 
water  glass,  add  to  it  nine  quarts  of 
water  that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled. 
Place  the  mixture  in  a  five-gallon 
crock  or  jar  and  mix  it  well.  This 
crock  must  be  cleansed  thoroughly, 
after  which  it  should  be  scalded  and 
allowed  to  dry.  This  amount  of  water 
glass  solution  will  be  sufficient  for  fif¬ 
teen  dozen  eggs,  and  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  quantity  needed  to  pre¬ 
serve  larger  amounts  of  eggs. 

The  eggs  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  solution  with  the  small  end  down, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  any  metal  to 
come  in  contact  with  them,  and  be 
careful  to  allow  at  least  two  inches 
of  the  solution  to  cover  them.  Place 
the  crock  containing  the  preserved 
eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  well  cov¬ 
ered  to  prevent  evaporation.  Cover 
with  waxed  paper  tied  around  the  top. 


An  additional  supply  of  sodium  sili¬ 
cate  may  be  kept  on  hand  and  addi¬ 
tional  eggs  and  solution  added  from 
time  to  time  as  required,  provided  the 
solution  is  always  kept  at  a  level  at 
least  two  inches  above  the  tops  of  the 
eggs.  If  some  of  the  water  evapor¬ 
ates,  a  little  boiled  water  may  be  add¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time. 

Do  not  use  the  same  liquid  preserva¬ 


tive  more  than 
a  year,  and  do 
not  leave  the 
eggs  in  the  pre¬ 
servative  longer 
than  a  year. 

When  you  re¬ 
move  the  eggs 
from  the  pre¬ 
servative,  rinse 
them  with  water 
and  let  them 
stand  in  a  cool 
place.  Eggs  that 
are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  they  are  removed  from 
the  water  glass  solution  usually  re¬ 
main  good  a  couple  of  weeks. 

When  you  boil  eggs  that  have  been 
preserved  in  water  glass,  prick  a  small 
hole  through  the  large  end  of  the  shell 
before  placing  them  in  water.  The 
pores  of  the  shell  have  been  sealed 
with  the  water  glass  solution,  and 
without  the  pinhole  the  expanding  air 
within  the  shell  would  cause  the  egg 
to  burst. 

When  water  glass  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  dissolve  two  or  three  pounds 
of  unslaked  lime  in  five  gallons  of 
water  that  has  previously  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  s^and  until  the  lime  settles 
and  the  liquid  is  clear.  Place  clean, 
fresh  eggs  in  a  clean  earthenware  jar 
and  pour  the  clear  lime  water  into  the 
vessel  until  the  eggs  are  covered.  At 
least  two  inches  of  the  solution  should 
cover  the  top  layer  of  eggs.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  lime  is  more 
satisfactory  without  salt  being  added. 

When  water  glass  can  not  be  ob- 
than  those  which  are  marketed  after 
slow  evaporation  under  proper  condi- 

Eggs  as  a  food  are  not  always  ap¬ 
preciated.  Few  of  us  realize  their 
food  value,  yet  they  contain  very  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  for  the  building  up 
of  the  human  body,  and  give  them 
to  us  in  an  ideal  condition  for  nu¬ 
trition.  Although  the  white  of  an  egg 
is  largely  water,  it  contains  pure  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  form  known  as  albumen, 
which  is  an  excellent  tissue-builder. 
The  yolk  of  the  egg  gives  us  protein 
and  a  slightly  less  quantity  of  fat. 
Phosphorus  and  lime  are  also  given 
us  in  eggs  and  these  two  materials  are 
essential  in  the  building  of  bones. 
While  eggs  can  no  longer  be  account¬ 
ed  an  inexpensive  food,  yet  when  we 
take  into  account  their  nutritive  value 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  their  ele¬ 
ments  are  given  us  in  a  form  easy 
of  digestion,  they  may  be  rightfully 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  our 
diet.  Nor,  taking  their  nutritive 
value  into  consideration,  are  they  as 
expensive  as  many  other  foods. 


Method  of  Candling 


Photos  Courtesy  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Preserving  Eggs  in  IVater  Glass 


A  Candler 


Fermentation  of  Vegetables  with 
Dry  Salting 


WASH  vegetables  and  drain  off  sur¬ 
plus  water  and  then  weigh  them. 
For  every  ten  pounds  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  use  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  salt. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a  stone  crock 
with  a  layer  of  vegetables  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  sprinkle  over  this  a 
little  of  the  salt.  Couunue  adding 
layers  of  the  vegetable  sprinxled  with 
salt  until  the  container  is  two-thirds 
full.  Sprinkle  the  last  of  the  salt  on 
the  top,  spread  over  it  two  thicknesses 
of  cheese  cloth.  On  the  cloth  place  a 
round  plate,  a  little  smaller  in  diam¬ 
eter  than  the  inside  of  the  crock,  and 
on  this  put  a  clean  stone  or  brick  to 
weigh  it  dowy.  Let  stand  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  warm  room  for  eight  to  ten  days 
in  warm  weather,  and  two  to  four 
weeks  in  cool  weather.  When  bubbles 
no  longer  rise  when  the  receptacle  is 
tapped  gently,  fermentation  is  finished. 
Then  place  the  container  in  a  cool 
store  room,  and  cover  with  very  hot 
melted  paraffin,  or  with  cotton  seed 
oil.  The  oil  floats  on  the  surface  and 
jirevents  the  entrance  of  air.  Cab¬ 
bage,  string  beans,  beet  tops  and  turnip 
tops  may  be  preserved  successfully  by 
this  method. 

Fermentation  in  Brine 


VEGETABLES  that  do  not  contain 
a  great  deal  of  water  are  better 
fermented  by  covering  them  with  a 


Jellies,  Pickl  es  and  Dried  Vegetables 

(^Continued  from  Page  89) 


weak  brine.  Wash  vegetables,  drain 
off  the  surplus  water,  and  pack  them 
in  a  crock  within  about  three  inches 
of  the  top.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  weak  brine 
by  adding  one  and 
one-half  pints  vine- 
gar  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of 
salt  to  each  gallon 
of  water,  and  stir 
them  all  together 
well  until  the  salt  is 
dissolved.  Use 
about  one-half  as 
much  brine  as  the 
volume  of  the  ma¬ 


terial  fermented.  Pour  the  brine  over 
the  vegetables ;  cover  and  allow  to  fer¬ 
ment.  Coat  with  paraffin  in  the  same 
way  as  described  in  fermen¬ 
tation  with  dry  salting.  The 
vegetables  that  may  be  pre¬ 
served  satisfactorily  by  this 
method  are  cucumbers, 
string  beans,  green  toma¬ 
toes,  beets,  beet  tops,  turnip 
tops  and  green  peas. 


Oven-Dried 

Vegetables 

NALYSIS  has  shown 
that  the  dried  vege- 


Jellies,  Jams  and  Marmalades  in  Attractive  Containers  for  Gifts 


tables  retain  all  the  nutritive  and  ap¬ 
petizing  qualities  contained  in  the 
original  when  it  is  picked  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Neither  flavor  nor  color  is  im¬ 
paired  by  drying,  and  these  dried  vege¬ 
tables  seem  fresher  when  cooked 
than  those  which  are  marketed  after 
being  picked  several  days. 

Briefly,  this  new  drying  process,  or 
slow  evaporataion  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperaturi.-  winch  vary  for 
different  vegetables  and  fruits,  re¬ 
moves  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  moisture,  reducing  their 
weight  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.  For_  transportation  this  method 
of  preserving  fruits  is  excellent.  The 
vegetables  most  dried  include  pota¬ 
toes,  carrots,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  tur¬ 
nips,  kale,  squash,  beets  and  pumpkin. 
This  drying  process  can  be  carried  on 
in  3’our  home  oven,  keeping  the  oven 
warm  enough  to  dry  the  food  slowly 
and  not  enough  to  cook  or  roast  the 
drying  material.  Beans  or  sliced  ap¬ 
ples  may  be  strung  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  warm 
sunlight  this  process  is  effective. 

Jellies,  jams,  preserves  and  all  sorts 
of  canned  vegetables  make  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  gifts  for  the  shut-in.  the 
school  girl,  the  over-worked  house¬ 
keeper — in  fact  for  any  one.  VVhen 
they  are  packed  in  attractive  boxes, 
glasses  and  containers  of  various 
sorts  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  and 
a  bright  little  label  they  look  as 
tempting  and  nice  as  can  be. 
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Stain  R  emovers 

By  ELIZABETH  C.  WILLIAMS 
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Removing  Stains  with  Javelle  Water 


Potassium  Permanganate 


Because  she  must  employ  sim¬ 
ple  chemicals  the  average  woman 
looks  upon  a  stain  with  horror. 
It  does  not  require  a  scientist  to  re¬ 
move  stains,  any  woman  can  do  it  if 
she  but  knows  what  remedy  to  apply 
for  the  various  kinds  of  stains. 

It  is  always  well  to  remove  the  stain 
while  it  is  fresh,  if  possible.  If  the 
staining  substance  is  allowed  to  dry  on 
the  cloth,  it  is  always  more  difficult  to 
remove  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  damaging  the 
cloth  when  removing  a  neglected  spot. 
When  stains  are  fresh,  immediate  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  dry  absorbent  powder, 
as  common  salt,  talcum,  French  chalk, 
fuller’s  earth,  and  starch,  will  take  up 
much  of  the  staining  fluid.  Dipping  at 
once  into  boiling  water  for  some  stains, 
and  into  milk  for  others,  will  help  to 
dissolve  the  stain. 

You  must  know,  first  of  all,  the 
nature  of  the  spot  before  you  can  de¬ 
termine  what  will  dissolve  and  remove 
it.  An  unsuitable  stain  remover  may 
make  it  impossible  to  remove  the 
stain.  Do  not  wash  the  stained  cloth¬ 
ing  before  removing  the  stain  as  soap 
and  hot  water  may  set  it. 

Consider  the  material  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  stained.  White  and  col¬ 
ored  goods,  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  wool 
should  not  always  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Strong  acids  must  not  be 
used  on  cotton,  and  when  a  diluted 
one  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  that 
a  suitable  alkali  is  applied  afterward 
to  neutralize  it.  Do  not  use  hot  water 
on  wool  or  silk,  and  avoid  rubbing 
these  materials.  By  rubbing  wool,  the 
fibers  of  the  wool  have  numerous  min¬ 
ute  hooklike  projections  which,  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  fibers  together  become  inter¬ 
laced  in  such  a  way  as  to  warp  the 
fabric  in  all  directions.  This  is  what 
causes  the  shrinking  of  wool  goods. 
When  silk  is  rubbed  or  wrung  out,  it 
tends  to  crack  or  show  permanent 
wrinkles.  Borax  or  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonia  is  better  suited  to  these 
fabrics  than  the  strong  alkalis  on  colors 
other  than  blue.  Strong  alkalis  dis¬ 
solve  silk  and  wool,  w'hile  acids,  with 
the  exception  of  nitric,  do  not  attack 
them  very  readily.  Stains  on  colored 
materials  are  much  more  difficult  to 
remove  than  on  white,  for  unless  cau¬ 
tion  is  taken  as  to  the  eradicator,  the 
color  may  be  taken  out. 

A  laundry  closet  which  may  be 
locked  up  tight  will  be  found  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  keep  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  needed  to  remove  stains.  In 
here  you  should  have  a  medium  sized 
earthen  bowl,  a  glass  stirring  rod,  a 
medicine  dropper,  pads  of  cheese-cloth 
or  gauze,  and  a  bit  of  fine  sponge. 
The  list  of  chemicals  should  include 
Javelle  water;  small  jars  of  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate  and  oxalic  acid 
solutions :  cream  of  tartar ;  talcum 
powder;  French  chalk,  and  weak  am¬ 
monia.  Every  bottle  and  package 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
w'ord  “Poison,”  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  children  do  not  get 
into  them. 

Have  everything  in  readiness  before 
starting  operations.  Gather  together 
the  necessary  equipment  and  chem»- 
cals.  Fill  a  bowl  partially  full  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Stretch  the  stained  por¬ 
tion  over  a  pad  of  cheese-cloth,  dip 
the  glass  rod  into  the  chemical  and 
apply  it  to  every  portion  of  the  spot. 
Then  dip  the  stained  portion  frun  the 
luke-warm  water.  Repeat  until  the 
stain  is  removed.  When  removed, 
wash  the  material  thoroughly  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  soap. 

Directions  for  Preparing  Stain 
Removers 

Javelle  W ater 

t/2  pound  chloride  of  1  pound  washing 
lime  soda 

2  quarts  cold  water  1  quart  boiling  water 

Put  the  soda  in  an  agate  pan  and 
add  the  boiling  water.  Mix  the  lime 
in  the  cold  water.  Let  it  settle  and 
then  pour  the  clear  liquid  into  the 
dissolved  soda.  Put  into  a  bottle, 
cork  well,  and  keep  in  a  dark  place. 


1  teaspoon  crystals  1  pint  water 

Dissolve  the  crystals  in  the  water. 

Oxalic  Acid  (Poison) 

1  ounce  crystals  cuP  hot  water 

Heat  the  water,  add  the  crystals,  and 
allow  them  to  dissolve. 

Hyd  rogen  Peroxide 

Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  just  before 
using.  This  makes  it  work  more 
quickly. 

MetKods  of  Removing  Common 
Stains 

Blood  and  Meat  Juice:  Wash  in 
cold  water  until  stain  turns  brown, 
then  rub  with  naphtha  soap  and  soak 
in  warm  water.  If  the  goods  is  thick 
apply  a  paste  of  raw  starch  to  the 
stain.  Remove  the  paste  from  time  to 
time  until  the  stain  is  removed.  Pe¬ 
roxide  of  hydrogen  is  useful  on  white 
goods. 

Bluing:  Use  boiling  water. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa:  Sprinkle 

with  borax  and  soak  in  cold  water. 

Coffee  and  Tea  {clear)  :  Pour  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  the  stained  part  of  the 
cloth.  Pour  the  water  from  a  height 
so  as  to  strike  the  stain  with  force, 
placing  a  bowl  underneath  to  catch  the 
water  as  it  passes  through  the  cloth. 

Coffee  and  Tea  (with  cream)  :  Use 
cold  water,  then  boiling  water.  Soapy 
water  sets  the  stains,  but  if  you  will 
in.stead  pour  clear  boiling  water 
through  the  stain  it  will  entirely  dis¬ 
appear.  Sometimes  the  stain  will  dis¬ 
appear  if  rubbed  in  borax  and  then 
left  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
or  two.  When  not  properly  removed 
before  washing  there  is  no  chemical 
that  will  remove  the  mark  without 
weakening,  or  even  removing,  the  linen 
fabric  also. 

Cream  and  Milk:  Wash  m  cold 
water,  then  with  soap  and  water. 

Egg :  Use  cold  water,  as  hot  water 

cooks  stain  in.  __  n,,  . 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Juices:  _  The  best 
way  to  remove  fruit  stains  i?  to  put  a 
big  bowl  under  the  spot  and  then  pour 
boiling  water  tbrough  before  the  spot 
has  dried  iin.  Use  boiling  water  as  for 


coffee.  If  the  stain  resists  the  boiling 
water  treatment,  soak  the  stained  part 
of  the  cloth  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
solution  made  from  equal  parts  of  Ja¬ 
velle  water  and  boiling  water.  Rinse 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water  to  which 
a  little  diluted  ammonia  water  has 
been  added. 

Grass  Stains:  Soak  in  alcohol;  or 
wash  with  naptha  soap  and  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  If  the  stain  is  fresh,  and  the 
fabric  is  not  of  a  delicate  color,  treat 
with  ammonia  water.  For  colored 
fabrics,  apply  molasses,  or  paste  of 
soap  and  cooking  soda.  Let  stand 
over  night. 

Grease  and  Oils:  Use  French  chalk, 
blotting  paper  or  other  absorbent;  or 
warm  water  with  soap ;  or  gasoline, 
benzine,  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Ice  Cream :  These  stains  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  milk  or  cream,  except 
that  they  always  contain  sugar,  some¬ 
times  eggs,  and  frequently  such  flavor¬ 
ing  materials  as  chocolate,  fruit,  or 
fruit  juice.  Use  one  of  the  following 
agents  in  removing  ice  cream  stains : 

1.  Soap  and  water  as  in  ordinary 
laundering.  Use  this  for  wash  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  case  of  stains  in  which 
no  chocolate  or  highly  colored  fruit 
or  other  substance  is  present. 

2.  Cool  or  luke-warm  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  agents  used  in  removing 
grease  spots.  Sponge  the  stains  thor¬ 
oughly  with  water.  If,  on  drying,  a 
grease  spot  from  the  cream  remains, 
remove  it  by  any  of  the  methods  sug¬ 
gested  for  “Grease,  Oils.” 

3.  Agents  suggested  under  “Fruit 
and  fruit  juices”  “Coffee,”  “Choco¬ 
late,”  etc.,  according  to  the  stain  in 
question. 

Indelible  (Copying)  Pencil  Marks: 
These  marks  contain  graphite,  as 
do  ordinary  pencil  marks,  and  an 
organic  dye  which  usually  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  until  the  marks  are  moistened. 
The  dye  and  the  reagents  used  to  re¬ 
move  such  stains  may  vary  with  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  pencils,  but  for  those 
used  in  many  experiments  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reagents  are  satisfactory : 

1.  Alcohol  (grain  or  wood).  Soak 
the  stains  for  a  few  minutes  or  until 
they  are  dissolved.  The  graphite 
marks  then  remain,  but  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  with  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter.  The  alcohol  is  effective  also  after 
these  stains  have  been  washed  and 
ironed. 

2.  Javelle  water.  This  destroys  the 


dye.  Remove  the  graphite  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  applying  this  agent  by 
washing  with  soap  and  water. 

3.  Potassium  permanganate.  Re¬ 
move  the  graphite  as  in  No.  2,  above. 

Ink :  If  the  stain  is  fresh,  soak 
the  stained  portion  of  the  cloth  in 
milk.  Use  fresh  milk,  as  the  old  be¬ 
comes  discolored.  Or,  wet  the  Siam 
with  cold  water,  apply  a  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  stain, 
and  let  stand  a  few  miiiutes,  and  rinse. 
Repeat  until  stain  disappears.  Rinse 
in  water  to  which  borax  or  amuioiua 
has  been  added. 

Iron  :  Use  oxalic  acid  ;  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid;  salts  of  lemon;  or  lemon 
juice  and  salt. 

Iodine  :  Soak  in  alcohol,  chloroform 
or  ether. 

Kerosene :  Use  warm  water  and 
soap. 

Lampblack  and  Soot:  Use  kerosene, 
benzine,  chloroform,  ether,  gasoline, 
or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Machine  Oil :  Wash  with  soap  and 
cold  water. 

Medicine  Stains:  Soak  in  alcohol. 

Mildew:  Wet  the  stains  with  lemon 
juice  and  expose  to  thio  sun;  or  wet 
with  paste  made  of  one  tablespoon  of 
starch,  juice  of  one  lemon,  soft  soap, 
and  salt,  and  expose  to  the  action  of 
the  sun ;  or  bleach  with  Javelle  water 
or  potassium  permanganate. 

Milk  and  Cream :  In  removing 
milk  stains  take  care  to  use  cold  or 
luke-warm  water  first,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  protein,  which  hot  water 
coagulates  and  sets.  Other  agents 
may  be  used  afterwards  to  remove  the 
fat  and  other  constituents  of  the  milk. 

Use  one  of  the  following  agents  in 
removing  spots  from  milk  and  cream : 

1.  Cold  or  luke-warm  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hot  water  and  soap  (ordi¬ 
nary  laundering),  for  stains  upon 
washable  materials.  For  spots  on  other 
fabrics  sponge  with  soapy  w'ater  and 
then  with  clean  water. 

2.  Cold  or  luke-warm  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chloroform,  gasoline,  or 
some  other  grease  solvent  (see 
“Grease,  Oils”).  For  fabrics  which 
ordinary  laundering  would  injure,  first 
sponge  carefully  with  water,  allow  to 
dry,  and  then  sponge  with  a  grease 
solvent. 

Mucus:  Soak  in  ammonia  water  or 
in  salt  and  water,  then  wash  with  soap 
and  cold  water. 

Mud :  .Allow  mud  stains  to  dry  and 
brush  carefully  before  any  other 
treatment  is  used.  Sometimgs  no 
other  treatment  is  necessary. 

The  following  agents  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  Soap  and  water ;  alcohol ;  for 
black  silk  cut  raw  potato  and  rub  with 
it,  dry  and  brush  off  starch  film  left 
by  this  treatment.  Good  only  for  firm 
black  materials. 

Paint  and  Varnish:  Wet  the  spot 
with  alcohol,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
chloroform,  or  turpentine.  For  deli¬ 
cate  colors,  treat  with  chloroform. 

Perspiration :  Wash  in  soap  and 
warm  water;  bleach  in  sun  or  with 
Javelle  water  or  potassium  permanga¬ 
nate. 

Pitch,  Tar,  and  Wheel  Grease:  Rub 
with  fat ;  then  use  soap  and  warm 
water;  or  benzine,  gasoline,  or  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Scorch:  Scorched  fabrics  can  be 
restored  if  the  threads  are  not  injured. 
Wet  the  scorched  portion  and  expose 
to  the  action  of  the  sun;  or  bleach 
with  Javelle  water. 

Shoe  Polish:  Liquid  shoe  polish 
must  be^  removed  at  once  in  same  man¬ 
ner  as  ink. 

Syrup:  Use  warm  water. 

Stove  Polish:  Use  cold  water  and 
soap ;  or  kerosene,  benzine,  or  gaso¬ 
line. 

Vaseline:  Use  kerosene  or  turpen¬ 
tine.  Boiling  sets  this  stain. 

Water:  Steam  or  sponge  the  entire 
surface  of  water  spotted  materials. 

Wax:  Scrape  off  aj  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Use  French  chalk,  blotting  pa¬ 
per,  or  other  absorbent  with  a  warm 
iron;  or  use  benzine  or  gasoline.  If 
color  remains,  use  alcohol  or  bleach. 

Quick  action,  care  and  knowledge  in 
using  the  correct  chemical  for  the  stain 
are  all  the  requisites  of  stain  removing, 
which  becomes  a  simple  process  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bugbear  to  housewives. 
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The  difference  in  time  required  for 
cooking  in  utensils  of  iron,  agate, 
aluminum,  and  white  enamel  is 
very  small.  The  housewife  can  use 
the  kind  of  utensil  she  prefers  and 
rest  assured  that  the  time  of  cooking 
in  it  varies  but  a  minute  more  or  icss 
than  in  one  made  of  any  other  of  these 
materials.  The  following  table  gives 
average  times  for  meat  cooking. 

Time  Tatle  for  Roasting 
an  d  Broiling 

Beef  rump  or  round,  13  to  15  min. 
per  lb. 

Steaks  1  in.  thick  (rare)  6  to  8  min.; 
(medium)  8  to  10  min. 

Steaks  1)^  in.  thick  (rare)  8  to  12 
min.;  (medium)  12  to  15  min. 

Sirloin,  10  to  12  min.  per  lb. 

Mutton  chops,  8  to  lO  min. 

Mutton  leg  (well  done)  or  shoulder 
(stuffed)  15  min.  per  lb. 

Mutton  loin  (well  done)  12  min. 
per  lb. 

Pigs’  feet  (broiled)  6  to  8  min. 
Pork  and  veal,  25  to  30  min.  per  lb. 
Pork  tenderloin,  40  min.  per  lb. 
Chicken,  15  min.  per  lb. 

Spring  chicken,  20  min. 

Turkey,  10  lb.,  about  3  to  3^2  hrs. 
Small  thin  fish,  5  to  8  min. 

Fish  in  slices,  12  to  15  min. 

Time  Table  for  Boiling  Meats 
(Slozvly) 

Beef,  40  to  60  min.  per  lb. 

Chicken,  20  min.  per  lb. 


Cooking 


W  eigkts 

and  Measures 

2  gills . 

2  cups . 

2  pints . 

4  quarts . 

8  quarts . 

4  cups  flour . 

2  cups  solid  butter . 

2  cups  granulated  sugar.... 

3  cups  corn  meal . 

2  2-3  cups  powdered  sugar. 

2  2-3  cups  brown  sugar. . . . 

2  cups  solid  meat . 

5  cups  coffee . 

16  ounces . 

2  tablespoons  butter,  sugar. 

4  tablespoons  flour . 

16  tablespoons . 

60  drops . 

8  salt  spoons . 

3  teaspoons . . 

4  tablespoons . 

.  ^  cup 

1  pound  butter . 

1  pound  coffee . 

1  cup  liquid  to  3  cups  flour. 

1  cup  liquid  to  2  cups  flour 

1  cup  liquid  to  1  cup  flour. . 

1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar  plus  teaspoonful  soda.... 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Corned  beef,  30  min.  per  lb.  Ham,  20  min.  per  lb. 

Fowl,  30  min.  per  lb.  Mutton,  20  min.  per  lb. 


Rules  for  Measuring 

Make  all  measuiements  level,  and 
remember  that  accuracy  in  meas¬ 
urement  is  essential  to  insure  good 
cooking. 

The  standard  is  a  half  pint  cup  and 
it  can  be  bought  with  fourths  and 
thirds  indicated. 

A  cupful  is  a  cup  filled  level  with 
the  top  and  is  measured  by  filling 
lightly  with  a  spoon,  taking  care  not  to 
shake  the  cup,  and  then  leveling  with  a 
knife. 

A  spoonful  is  a  spoon  filled  level 
with  the  top.  The  material  should  be 
first  sifted  into  the  bowl ;  then  dip  in 
the  spoon  and  lift  it  slightly  heaping 
and  level  it  by  sliding  the  side  of  a 
knife  across  the  top  of  the  spoon.  Do 
not  press  down  the  material. 

Divide  through  the  middle  length¬ 
wise  to  measure  half  a  spoonful. 

Time  Table  for  Baking  Cake 

IN  baking  cake  the  time  should  be 
divided  into  quarters.  First,  the 
mixture  should  become  heated  and 
begin  to  rise; Second,  continue  rising 
and  begin  to  brown ;  Third,  continu¬ 
ing  browning;  Fourth,  finish  baking 
and  shrink  from  pan.  The  cake  should 
not  be  moved  in  the  oven  while  in  a 
soft  condition,  as  that  will  break  the 
air  bubbles  before  all  their  cells  are 
cooked,  thereby  causing  the  cake  to 
fall.  When  done  the  cake  will  shrink 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan  or  will 
spring  back  quickly  if  pressed  gently 
with  the  finger  on  the  center  of  the  cake. 


Knowing  tke  Cuts  o  f  M  eat 
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only  the  tender  part  of  the  rib.  The 
rib  chops  and  roasts,  being  very  ten¬ 
der,  may  be  prepared  by  the  quick 
processes  of  roasting,  broiling,  pan- 
broiling,  and  frying  in  deep  fat. 
The  rib  chops  have  more  bone  than 
those  from  the  loin,  and  they  are 
also  less  convenient  because  of  the 
position  of  the  bones.  Since  the 
rib  chops  are  usually  thinner  than 
the  loin  chops,  they  are  especially 
suitable  for  being  egged,  crumbed 
and  fried  in  deep  fat,  for  by  this 
process  little  juice  is  lost. 

The  crown  roast  consists  of  the 
fourteen  ribs  of  the  forequarter, 
trimmed  and  arranged  in  a  circular 
form,  fastened  with  skewers,  and 
stuffed  with  the  portions  trimmed 
off  in  dressing  the  roast  which  are 
chopped  fine  for  this  purpose.  If  a 
larger  roast  is  required  (for  this  only 
weighs  perhaps  about  four  pounds) 
additional  ribs  can  be  inserted,  taken 
from  the  opposite  side. 

The  leg  is  the  most  economical 
cut  as  it  has  the  smallest  percentage 
of  waste  of  any  of  the  principal  cuts 
of  mutton.  Often  a  portion  of  the 
thicker  part  of  the  leg  is  cut  off 
in  the  form  of  steaks.  When  the 
leg  is  thus  reduced  in  size,  it  is 
better  to  steam  than  to  boil  the  re¬ 
maining  portion.  A  part  of  the  leg 
is  more  convenient  for  roasting  than 
the  whole. 

The  loin  may  be  either  cut  into 
chops  or  used  whole.  Eight  to  ten 
chops  an  inch  in  thickness  can  be 
obtained  from  the  loin.  If  more 
chops  are  cut,  part  of  the  hip  bone 
is  likely  to  be  included.  The  loin 
chops  are  more  economical  as  they 
have  more  meat  than  the  rib  chops 
and  are  more  convenient.  _  The  very 
thick  chop  cut  from  the  loin  is  called 
the  English  chop.  The  loin  may  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the  rib. 

The  mutton  flavor,  which  is  so 
objectionable  to  some,  is  largely  due 
to  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids.  Cooking 
the  fat  with  a  little  vinegar  seems 
to  lessen  this  characteristic  flavor 
somewhat,  also  the  outside  fat  should 
be  removed  together  with  any  par¬ 
ticles  of  heavy  skin. 


The  habit  of  using  acids  with  mut¬ 
ton  dishes  has  been  firmly  fixed  not 
only  in  foreign  countries  but  also 
in  the  United  States.  The  addition 
of  currant  jelly  to  the  gravy  of  roast 
mutton  is  very  common,  and  capers, 
chopped  pickles,  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  and  tomato  juice  are  often 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  bit 
of  garlic  inserted  in  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  before  roasting  improves  the 
flavor.  Sour  apples  cooked  under 
roast  mutton  impart  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flavor  to  the  gravy. 

Mutton  fat  should  be  more  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  kitchen.  Tried 
out  with  leaf  lard  and  rendered  with 
milk,  most  of  the  characteristic  odor 
and  flavor  will  disappear.  Grind  to¬ 
gether  two  parts  of  mutton  fat  and 
one  of  leaflard,  and  render  with 
whole  milk  in  proportion  of  one- 
half  pint  to  two  pounds  of  mixed 
mutton  and  lard. 

Cuts  of  Pork 

PORK  is  one  of  our  chief  heat 
and  energy  producing  foods  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  fat 
that  it  contains. 

A  great  part  of  the  animal  is  so 
fat  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  food 
while  fresh,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
cured  and  salted  as  bacon,  salt  pork, 
ham  and  the  like.  The  curing  of 
pork  does  much  to  render  the  meat 
wholesome,  and,  in  the  case  of  ham 
and  bacon,  much  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  If  they  are  properly  cured, 
ham  and  bacon  need  very  little  cook¬ 
ing  w'hen  broiled  or  fried.  A  high 
temperature,  or  cooking  for  a  long 
time,  toughens  the  fibers  and  makes 
the  meat  more  difficult  of  digestion. 

The  method  of  cutting  up  a  side 
of  pork  is  very  different  from  that 
used  with  other  animals.  About 
one-  eighth  of  the  animal  is  ham. 
Hams  may  be  served  either  fresh  or 
cured,  and  may  be  baked,  broiled 


in  the  form  of  steaks,  or  broiled. 
Sugar  coated  hams  are  considered 
the  best.  A  pickle  to  which  is  added 
a  light  brown  sugar,  molasses,  and 
saltpetre,  is  introduced  close  to  the 
bone;  the  hams  are  then  allowed  to 
hang  for  a  week,  and  are  then 
smoked  with  hickory  wood.  It  is 
more  economical  to  buy  a  whole 
ham.  The  butt  can  be  baked,  the 
center  slices  fried  or  broiled,  and 
the  shank  boiled. 

The  ribs  and  loin  are  the  most 
desirable  fresh  cuts,  and  may  be 
either  roasted  or  served  in  the  form 
of  chops.  The  chops  from  the  loin 
usually  contain  more  fat  while  in 
the  rib  chop  there  is  more  bone. 

The  tenderloin  proper  is  a  small 
strip  of  comparatively  lean  meat  ly¬ 
ing  under  the  bones  of  the  loin,  and 
usually  weighs  a  fraction  of  a  pound. 
It  may  be  served  as  roast  saute, 
broiled,  or  stuffed  and  baked. 

The  “belly”  is  chiefly  used  for 
bacon,  the  best  grade  of  bacon  com¬ 
ing  from  the  heart  of  the  cut.  The 
cheek  makes  a  very  fat  bacon  usual¬ 
ly  sold  as  bacon  squares.  Next  to 
butter  and  cream,  bacon  fat  is  most 
easily  digested  and  assimilated  of  all 
fats.  Bacon  may  be  added  to  either 
meats  or  vegetables  and  improves 
the  flavor  a  great  deal.  It  may  be 
broiled,  pan-broiled,  or  boiled.  The 
best  means  of  obtaining  crisp,  curled 
bacon,  is  to  have  the  bacon  cold  and 
the  fire  hot.  If  bacon  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  in  a  hot  room,  it 
does  not  crisp  so  nicely. 

Fat,  w'hen  separated  from  flesh 
and  membrane,  is  tried  out  and 
called  lard.  “Leaflard”  is  the  best, 
and  is  tried  out  from  the  leaf-shaped 
pieces  of  solid  fat  which  lie  inside 
the  flank.  Lower  grades  of  lard  are 
rendered  from  trimmings  and  va¬ 
rious  parts  not  suitable  for  making 
into  sausage.  The  lards  that  appear 
on  the  market  are  generally  whole¬ 
some  and  high  in  food  value.  They 


do  not  contain  certain  substances, 
however,  that  are  necessary  to  life, 
and  cannot  be  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  butter  and  egg  fats.  The  thick 
layer  of  fat  over  the  ribs  and  loin 
is  cured  for  salt  pork,  and,  when  of 
good  quality,  is  of  a  delicate,  pink¬ 
ish,  opal  tint. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ribs  are 
chopped  off  and  are  called  the 
“spareribs.”  These  are  sometimes 
pickled,  or  they  may  be  fresh  and 
roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
upper  cut  of  the  ribs,  and  boiled. 

The  shoulder,  which  is  cut  into 
picnic,  regular  or  Boston  and  bone¬ 
less  butts,  may  be  made  into  hams 
or  cut  into  chops.  When  fresh,  all 
of  the  shoulder  cuts  may  be  roasted 
or  cooked  as  steaks.  They  may  be 
corned,  salted,  smoked,  or  sold 
fresh  as  “pork  steaks.” 

The  clear  plate  is  smoked  and  has 
a  large  amount  of  fat.  The  jowl 
is  usually  used  for  cheap  bacon  and 
generally  cooked  with  baked  beans. 
It  may  also  be  boiled  and  made  into 
head  cheese.  The  hocks  may  be 
stewed,  pickled,  or  corned.  The  feet 
are  boiled  until  tender,  split  and 
:orned  with  vinegar  made  from  white 
vine. 

When  selecting  fresh  pork  see 
that  it  is  of  firm  texture,  and  fine 
grain,  and  the  lean  a  dull  pink  or 
rose  color.  Very  young  pigs,  how¬ 
ever,  have  flesh  that  is  very  nearly 
white.  The  fat  should  be  as  nearly 
white  as  possible,  free  from  clots 
and  spots,  and  of  a  firm,  clear  con¬ 
sistency. 

As  a  general  rule,  meats  that  are 
roasted  are  put  into  a  hot  oven.  A 
roast  of  pork,  however,  needs  a  slow 
oven  (abount  25  minutes  to  a  pound) 
to  roast  through  thoroughly,  and 
pork  must  always  be  thoroughly 
cooked  and  well  done. 

Venison  roast  is  prepared  as  roast 
lamb  allowing  less  time  that  it  may  be 
cooked  rare  to  retain  all  juices.  Veni¬ 
son  cutlets  are  prepared  as  other  cut¬ 
lets,  rolled  in  bread  crumbs  and  broiled 
five  minutes  in  broiler  or  fried  in  a 
little  hot  fat  in  spider.  The  tougher 
parts  may  be  stewed  or  braised. 
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Etiquette  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  form  of  behavior  required 
by  good  breeding  and  our  first 
impression  of  a  person  is  usually 
influenced  by  his  manners.  The 
basis  of  good  manners  is  considera¬ 
tion  of  others  and  a  little  study  will 
show  that  most  of  our  social  cus¬ 
toms  are  an  outgrowth  of  attempts 
to  adjust  our  lives  to  those  about 
us.  Many  things  which  at  first 
seem  meaningless  and  arbitrary,  on 
closer  investigation  may  prove  their 
worth.  For  instance,  when  a 
gentleman  and  lady  go  out  together, 
he  precedes  her,  holds  the  door 
open  for  her  to  pass,  walks  on  the 
side  nearer  the  roadway  and  allows 
her  to  enter  car  or  building  before 
him.  This  custom  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  the  man  went  first  to 
see  that  all  was  safe,  took  the  side 
of  the  lady  which  permitted  him  to 
protect  her  in  case  of  attack,  and 
watched  until  she  was  safe  indoors 
again.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  of  chivalry,  j'et  a  moment’s 
thought  will  show  that  it  is  a  very 
good  custom  to  maintain  today, 
since  it  puts  the  man  in  position  to 
assist  in  case  of  accident. 

Fashion  does  not  always  imply 
courtesy,  since  sometimes  it  ex¬ 
cludes  generosity  and  kindliness. 
Frequently  the  quiet  home  woman 
who  has  no  recognized  social  stand¬ 
ing  is  more  truly  a  lady  than  the 
social  leader  of  the  communitv. 
The  family  which  maintains 
courtesy  in  its  midst  as  an  every¬ 
day  occurence  is  trulj'  well  bred. 
The  art  of  being  a  good  hostess  is 
acquired  by  maintaining  a  certain 
standard  in  the  home  rather  than  by 
putting  on  “company  manners”  on 
occasion  and  by  the  simple  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  few  guests  in  the 
family  circle  from  time  to  time 
rather  than  by  a  big  affair  in  which 
a  year’s  obligations  are  “paid  off” 
to  hordes  of  people. 

CHILDREN  who  are  accustomed 
to  good  manners  as  a  matter  of 
course  will  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  when  strangers  are  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  average  home,  table 
service  and  household  routine  can¬ 
not  always  be  kept  as  carefully  at 
all  times  as  when  guests  are  pres¬ 
ent  but  there  should  not  be  the 
startling  difference  that  is  displayed 
in  many  homes.  Aleals  should  al¬ 
ways  be  served  in  neat,  cleanly 
fashion  so  there  need  never  be 
cause  for  embarrassment  when  an 
unexpected  guest  arrives.  Children 
may  sometimes  come  to  table  with 
garden  stain  on  their  clothes  but 
no  adequate  excuse  exists  for  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  come  with  soiled 
face  and  hands  or  finger-nails  in 
mourning.  Even  if  the  cloth  must 
be  a  piece  of  white  oilcloth  because 
means  do  not  permit  anything  else, 
let  that  be  immaculate  and  let  chil¬ 
dren  be  taught  to  handle  their 
table  implements  properly,  eat 
slowly,  sit  quietly  at  table  until  they 
have  finished  and  not  monopolize  the 
conversation.  Then  the  guest  will 
be  impressed  by  the  courtesy^  of  the 
household  and  have  no  criticism  for 
the  frankly  displayed  lack  of  equip- 

If*’ children  are  to  be  well-bred, 
they  must  be  trpted  with  courtesy 
as  well  as  with  justice. 

There  is  a  tale  of  a  western  man 


which  illustrates  this  point.  Called 
from  the  country  home  where  he 
and  his  mother  had  been  forced  to 
live  in  extreme  siniplicity,  he  was 
given  an  important  post  in  a  large 
city  because  of  expert  knowledge. 
His  position  opened  many  exclusive 
homes  to  him  and  he  received 
invitations  to  many  social  functions. 
At  first  he  made  many  minor  mis¬ 
takes  in  dress  and  manner.  Even¬ 
ing  clothes,  finger  bowls  and  the 
light  badinage  of  table  talk  were 
new  to  him,  but  inside  a  year  his 
manner  and  dress  were  like  those  of 
the  best  with  whom  he  associated. 
When  an  older  woman  once  spoke 
to  him  of  his  rapidity  in  learning, 
he  explained  that  though  they  had 
been  too  poor  at  home  to  possess 


A  gentleman,  be  he  never  so  young 
nor  ever  so  old,  raises  his  hat 
when  he  meets  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance  on  the  street,  in  eleva¬ 
tors  or  the  corridors  of  public 
places.  An  older  man  or  invalid 
may  merely  touch  the  hat-brim  in 
salute  lest  he  take  cold  by  raising 
the  hat.  A  gentleman  shows  the 
same  courtesy  to  the  members  of 
his  own  family  as  he  shows  to  any 
others,  and  the  common  laxness  in 
manner  of  young  boys  would  be 
less  if  their  fathers  taught  them 
courtesy  by  example  as  well  as  by 
preachment.  The  lad  who  is  trying 
to  live  up  to  his  father’s  standard 
will  not  go  far  wrong. 

It  is  no  longer  customary  in 
America  for  men  and  women  to 
walk  arm-in-arm  but  a  gentleman 
may  offer  his  arm  at  night  or  in 
going  through  a  crowd  or  if  the 
lady  is  tired.  In  all  cases  the  lady 
takes  the  gentleman’s  arm  and  the 
fashion  that  many  men  have  of  put¬ 
ting  their  hand  under  the  lady’s 
arm  and  propelling  her  along,  is  not 
in  the  best  of  taste. 

In  America  it  is  the  place  of  the 
lady  to  recognize  the  gentlernan 
first.  Should  she  fail  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  evident  intent  to  avoid  recogni¬ 
tion,  the  gentleman  should  not  feel 
slighted  since  she  may  not  have 
seen  him  or  failed  for  the  moment 
to  recognize  him. 

IirtroJuctions 

HE  gentleman  is  always  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  lady,  with  some 
such  phrase  as,  “Mrs.  G.  permit  me 
to  present  Mr.  L.”  If  two  ladies 
are  to  be  introduced  to  each  other, 
present  the  younger  to  the  older  if 
there  is  marked  difference  in  age. 
Some  little  phrase  of  explanation  to 
help  strangers  know  each  other’s 
interests  is  permissible,  such  as  re¬ 
marking  that  Mrs.  T  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  tennis  player,  or  “You  know 
you  both  have  daughters  in  Vassar 
this  year.” 

After  the  introduction  the  man 
must  wait  until  after  he  has  been 
the  last  speaker  before  he  may  leave 
and  then  should  do  so  with  a  word 


even  the  necessaries  of  comfortable 
living,  his  mother  had  insisted  that 
he  be  always  considerate  of  others 
because  that  was  the  basis  of  good 
manners  and  that  by  watching  and 
imitating  those  whose  manners  he 
admired,  he  could  later  pick  up  other 
social  conventions.  He  had  found 
this  theory  correct  when  he  came 
to  put  it  to  a  test  for  people  had 
realized  at  once  that  he  was  the 
truest  type  of  gentleman  and  for¬ 
given  minor  blunders  for  a  time. 

Business  men  now  apply  the 
principles  of  courtesy  to  their 
work  and  find  it  has  an  actual  value 
in  dollars  and  cents,  for  the  pleased 
customer  is  one  who  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  courtesy  in  any  transaction. 


of  explanation  or  apology. 

A  lady  rises  when  presented  to 
another  lady  unless  the  latter  is 
much  her  junior;  she  bows,  but  re¬ 
mains  seated  when  a  gentleman  is 
presented  unless  he  is  a  person  of 
great  distinction  or  is  much  her 
senior.  A  man  always  rises  upon 
addressing  a  lady  who  is  standing. 
When  men  are  introduced  to  each 
other  they  shake  hands  but  ladies 
merely  bow  and  smile,  but  if  some¬ 
body  makes  a  motion  to  shake 
hands,  the  courteous  person  meets 
it  half  way,  for  real  etiquette  makes 
kindliness  its  first  requisite. 

Conversation 

ONVERSATION  should  be 
kept  on  an  impersonal  basis  at 
all  times  of  formal  entertainment 
including  strangers  in  any  group. 
Alonopolizing  conversation,  loud 
talking  or  indulging  in  topics  which 
exclude  some  people  present  should 
never  be  indulged  in. 

The  art  of  conversation  includes 
knowledge  of  various  subjects, 
ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and 
grammatically,  quick  grasp  of  the 
interests  of  your  companions,  and 
above  all,  ability  to  keep  quiet  and 
listen  at  times  without  keeping  up  a 
constant  flow  of  trivialities.  A  little 
nonsense  is  a  good  thing  but  no 
conversation  should  be  confined  to 
trivialities  any  more  than  a  whole 
dinner  should  consist  of  sweets.  A 
good  listener  is  quite  as  popular  as  a 
good  talker  and  a  well  modulated 
voice  is  an  asset  well  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing.  The  key-note  of  conversation 
is  adaptability,  which  does  not  mean 
sinking  one’s  own  interests  but 
rather  bearing  in  mind  the  angle  at 
which  your  ideas  appeal  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  with  whom  you  are 
conversing. 

Conversation  is  best  taught  in  the 
home  and  the  fashioning  of  home 
table  talk  along  lines  of  current  in¬ 
terest  and  away  from  gossip  and 
scandal,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
learning  the  art  of  easy  converse. 

In  speaking  of  her  husband  a  lady 
mentions  him  as  “my  husband”  or 


by  his  first  name,  when  talking  with 
her  social  equals.  To  speak  of  him 

as  “Air - ”  is  to  imply  the  social 

inferiority  of  the  person  addressed, 
although  this  is  a  fault  so  common 
that  few  of  us  escape  it  at  times.  A 
gentleman  uses  the  same  method  in 
speaking  of  his  wife  or  daughter, 
titles  being  omitted. 

Calling  Etiquette 

HE  aim  of  all  who  try  to  main¬ 
tain  their  social  obligations  is  to 
pay  at  least  one  personal  call  each 
year  upon  all  within  their  social  cir¬ 
cle.  In  France  cards  are  sent  to  all 
acquaintances  upon  New  Year’s 
Day  in  lieu  of  the  annual  visit  but 
America  has  no  such  custom.  In¬ 
valids,  very  old  people  or  persons 
of  unquestioned  social  standing  may 
return  calls  by  driving  from  house 
to  house  and  leaving  cards  without 
asking  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
While  theoretically  calls  must  be  re¬ 
turned  and  dinner  calls  paid 
promptly,  so  many  men  and  women 
have  to  be  forgiven  breaches  of 
etiquette  because  of  the  press  of 
their  home  or  business  duties,  that 
we  have  grown  lax  in  this  regard. 
Excuse  should  be  tendered  for  ne¬ 
glect  of  these  duties  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  having  friends  feel 
slighted. 

For  the  woman  who  can  do  so,  a 
sensible  plan  is  to  set  aside  one 
afternoon  each  week  for  returning 
obligations  or  railing  upon  friends. 
“At  Home”  days  may  be  noted  on 
the  visiting  card,  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner,  either  “Thursdays”  or 
“First  and  third  Thursdays”  being 
sufficient.  Alany  women  find  it  a 
time  saving  plan  to  use  their  alter¬ 
nate  week  for  visiting,  allowing  but 
two  days  on  which  they  receive. 
When  a  hostess  has  recognized  days 
at  home,  only  most  intimate  friends 
must  presume  to  call  other  days 
without  invitation  to  do  so. When 
special  days  are  announced,  it  is  the 
height  of  discourtesw  for  the  hostess 
to  be  away  from  home  or  unpre¬ 
pared  to  receive  guests  on  the  after¬ 
noons  of  these  days.  Should  she  be 
unavoidably  absent  some  friend 
should  take  her  place  or  the  maid  be 
instructed  to  make  proper  excuse 
and  explanation  to  visitors. 

Visiting  hours  are  between  three 
and  six  o’clock.  Persons  who  are 
unable  to  call  between  these  hours 
should  explain  to  a  prospective  hos¬ 
tess,  giving  her  opportunity  to  sug¬ 
gest  other  hours  should  she  care  to 
do  so.  In  many  communities  neigh¬ 
borly  calls  are  made  in  the  evening 
when  husband  and  wife  can  go  to¬ 
gether,  but  it  is  courteous  to  gain 
permission  before  making  such  a 

call,  saying  “Airs.  B -  if  it  suits 

your  convemence,  my  husband  and 
I  would  like  to  call  some  evening,  as 
that  is  the  only  time  my  husband  is 
at  leisure.”  It  then  remains  for  Airs. 

B -  to  extend  the  invitation  or  give 

courteous  explanation  if  .the  ar¬ 
rangement  does  not  suit  her.  Alany 
young  business  men  and  women 
have  no  time  except  evenings  and 
Sundays  for  paying  visits,  but  they 
should  gain  permission  from  pros¬ 
pective  hostesses  except  where  they 
are  intimate  enough  to  call  in¬ 
formally. 

.After  accepting  hospitalities  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  limited  number  such  as 
formal  dinners  or  luncheons,  all 
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guests  should  call  in  recognition  of 
the  courtesy  and  such  calls  ought  to 
be  made  within  two  w'eeks  after  the 
affair.  Many  persons  are  lax  in  this 
regard  and  a  hostess  usually  makes 
allowances  for  the  busy  person  who 
is  an  addition  to  any  party  but  who 
could  not  acept  invitations,  did  they 
involve  punctilious  calling  after¬ 
wards.  Although  some  may  be 
excused  from  obeying  the  letter  of 
the  convention,  they  must  pay 
occasional  calls  or  offer  some  form 
of  return  hospitality,  lest  their  hos¬ 
tess  feel  herself  being  used  as  a 
mere  dinner  convenience.  Among 
people  of  moderate  means  the  in¬ 
formal  dinner  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

A  guest  is  entitled  to  courtesy,  no 
matter  what  the  personal  likes  or 
dislikes  of  a  hostess  may  be.  The 
person  in  her  home  is,  for  the  time 
being,  entitled  to  consideration.  No 
guest  should  be  ignored,  and  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  friendly,  meeting 
in  the  home  of  a  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance,  must  bury  their  differences  for 
the  time  out  of  deference  to  their 
common  hostess.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  anybody  to  feel  bound  to 
acquaintanceship  on  the  basis  of 
introduction  in  the  home  of  a  mutual 
friend.  When  but  few  are  present, 
the  hostess  introduces  them  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  draw  everybody  into  a 
general  conversation. 

The  hostess  rises  to  receive  guests 
and  to  bid  them  farewell,  gives  her 
hand  on  parting  and  makes  some 
polite  remark  on  the  pleasure  the 
visit  has  given  her.  The  guest 
makes  a  brief  farewell  and  departs 
at  once  since  the  hostess  must  re¬ 
main  standing  until  he  has  left  the 
room.  All  gentlemen  in  the  room 
rise  if  a  lady  departs  from  a  small 
group.  A  hostess  who  is  old  or  in¬ 
firm  is  excused  from  rising. 

WKat  “Not  at  Home  Means 

O.ST  hostesses  condone  the  use 
of  the  phrase  “Not  at  home” 
because  they  mean  that  they  are  not 
at  home  to  guests  that  day,  but  as 
many  persons  take  the  phrase  liter¬ 
ally  and  feel  they  have  been  delib¬ 
erately  deceived,  it  is  usually  better 
to  instruct  the  person  who  answers 

the  door  to  say  that  “Mrs  R -  is 

ill  (or  detained  upon  a  matter  of 
urgent  business  or  whatever  may  be 
the  real  reason)  and  begs  to  be 
excused  today.”  The  hostess  who 
has  to  excuse  herself  thus  takes 
opportunity  to  call  upon  those  she 
failed  to  receive  or  extends  some 
courtesy  within  a  short  time  in  order 
to  erase  any  suspicion  that  she  did 
not  desire  to  receive. 

The  young  woman  who  is  guest 
in  a  home  must  have  permission 
from  her  hostess  before  inviting 
anybody  to  call  upon  her,  and  she 
should  always  ask  the  hostess  to  be 
present  when  callers  come,  leaving 
it  to  the  tact  of  the  hostess  to  ab¬ 
sent  herself  at  times.  Among  people 
careful  of  social  forrn,  young  women 
do  not  permit  men  visitors  to  remain 
long  after  ten  o’clock  unless  there  be 
some  formal  entertainment  attended 
by  a  group  of  young  people,  prop¬ 
erly  chaperoned.  A  number  of  the 
universities  have  adopted  this  ruling 
for  the  student  body  _  under  their 
supervision  and  while  it  may  seem 
to  work  hardship  in  individual  cases 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  and  young 


men  usually  feel  more  interest  in  the 
type  of  woman  who  has  not  un¬ 
limited  evening  hours  to  devote  to 
entertaining.  Most  young  women 
who  are  not  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  society  have  other  duties 
and  need  ample  time  for  rest,  so 
they  find  an  advantage  in  having  a 
tacit  understanding  that  callers  are 
expected  to  leave  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Let  the  younger  boys  and  girls 
not  yet  in  society  have  good  times 
together  but  let  them  meet  in  social 
groups  and  not  two  by  two,  for 
while  the  former  is  healthful,  the 
latter  is  neither  good  form  nor  good 
character  builder. 

Calling  Card  Etiquette 

After  the  first  formal  call,  the 
average  person  leaves  cards  only 
if  infrequent  formal  calls  are  made 
and  does  not  use  cards  when  making 
a  neighborly  informal  visit,  if  she 
finds  her  hostess  at  home.  If  a 
guest  wishes  it  understood  that  she 
is  calling  on  both  mother  and 
daughter,  or  on  some  house  guest, 
she  asks  for  them  as  she  enters,  or 
if  one  of  them  comes  to  the  door,  she 
may  say  during  the  course  of  her 

Notes  and 

Telephone  and  verbal  invita¬ 
tions  are  issued  only  for  informal 
affairs  and  then  only  to  intimate 
friends.  Should  occasion  demand 
this  type  of  invitation  to  secure  the 
time  of  some  very  busy  person  to 
some  more  formal  entertainment  it 
is  safer  to  follow  the  casual  request 
by  a  note  stating  time  and  place  for 
which  the  verbal  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  in  order  to  guard  both  hos¬ 
tess  and  guest  from  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Attempts  at  originality  in  notes 
and  invitations  usually  result  in 
vagueness,  wherefore  adherance  to 
usual  forms  is  safer.  The  formal 
dinner  invitation  follows  the  word¬ 
ing  here  given: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Edwards 
request  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Smith’s 
company  at  dinner 
On  Monday,  the  ninth  of  May, 
at  half  after  eight  o’clock. 

Kindly  reply. 

Forty-seven  Walton  Street. 

A  LESS  formal  invitation  is  in  the 
form  of  a  note  sent  to  Mrs.  Smith 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mr.  Smith  and  herself,  giv¬ 
ing  the  same  information  as  to  time, 
place  and  purpose  of  the  inyitation 
as  in  the  more  set  form.  Many 
notes  bear  the  letters  R.  s.  v.  p.  al¬ 
though  it  seems  a  pity  that  people 
have  to  be  reminded  to  answer  such 
an  invitation.  The  English  equival¬ 
ent:  An  answer  is  requested,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  initials  of  the 
French:  Repondez  s’il  vous  plait. 

Weddings 

CONSULT  a  good  stationer  for  the 
latest  form  in  which  to  issue  the 
wedding  invitation  or  announce¬ 
ment,  unless  little  notes  are  written 
in  place  of  the  more  formal  en¬ 
graved  card.  A  widow  uses  the  pre¬ 
fix  Mrs.  on  her  wedding  cards  but  ^ 
otherwise  follows  the  usual  form. 
The  prefix  Miss  is  omitted  but  Mr. 


call  that  she  had  hoped  to  have  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  A - . 

This  is  better  than  directly  asking 
for  the  absent  person  who  may  have 
some  other  engagement  which 
makes  her  appearance  inconvenient 
at  the  time. 

A  change  of  address  after  a  long 
absence  may  be  announced  to 
friends  by  sending  cards  with  the 
new  address  upon  them.  When 
leaving  town  for  an  extended  period, 
P.  p.  c.  cards  sent  to  friends  and 
acquaintances,  have  these  letters 
written  in  the  lower  left  hand  corn¬ 
er.  Capitalize  only  the  first  letter 
since  if  the  French  were  written  out. 
Pour  prendre  conge  (to  take  leave) 
it  would  be  so  capitalized. 

In  case  of  bereavement  acquaint¬ 
ances  may  leave  their  cards  at  the 
door  without  asking  to  see  anyone 
of  the  family  and  cards  and  notes 
of  condolence  should  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  a  note  or  mourning  card 
at  the  recipient’s  convenience.  Ac¬ 
quaintances  may  leave  cards  with 
either  the  words  “to  inquire”  when 
there  is  illness  or  with  “congratula¬ 
tions”  upon  the  arrival  of  a  child  in 
the  family. 

Invitations 

preceedes  the  name  of  the  man. 
The  only  titles  considered  admissi¬ 
ble  are  those  of  army  and  navy 
officers  abov^  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
the  word  Reverend  (in  full)  for  a 
minister,  or  Doctor  for  a  physician. 
The  last-named  title  for  a  doctor  of 
laws  or  philosophy  is  decidedly  bad 
form,  nor  are  any  suffixes,  such  as 
Af.  D.,  Ph.  D.  etc  considered  correct. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Nellington 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Lucille 
to 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Holway 

on  Thursday,  the  nineteenth  of  February 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
at  noon 

Church  of  the  Redeemer 
Chicago 

If  the  parents  of  the  contracting 
parties  do  not  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  the  following  form  is  allow¬ 
able  : 

The  honor  of  your  presence  is  requested 
at  the  marriage  of 
Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Robinson 
to 

Mr.  Jonas  D.  Allerton 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  the  thirtieth 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen 
at  four  o’clock 
St.  Alda’s  Church 
I  S3  Girt  on  Boulevard 
Cleveland 

• 

If  a  wedding  announcement  is 
sent,  it  may  be  issued  either  in  the 
name  of  the  bride’s  parents  or  by 
the  couple  themselves: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Green 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Alicia  Worth 
to 

Mr.  Donald  Gordon 
on  Wednesday,  July  the  tenth 
Des  Moines 

The  latter  would  read : 

Mrs.  Alice  Tyler 
and 

Mr.  Wallace  Ayton 
announce  their  marriage 
on  Monday,  June  the  fourth 
New  York  City 


Announcements  are  sent  only  to 
those  not  invited  to  the  wedding, 
but  whom  the  contracting  parties 
wish  to  keep  among  their  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

At  Home  cards  are  usually  en¬ 
closed  with  the  w'edding  invitation 
or  announcement,  giving  the  bride’s 
reception  days  and  future  address- 
This  card  reads: 

’  At  Home 

Mondays,  after  May  eighteenth 
4347  Westchester  Road 
Riverdale 

The  wedding  announcement  may 
have  the  At  Home  announcement  in 
the  lower  left  hand  corner,  instead 
of  enclosing  a  separate  card  and 
where  the  new  home  is  to  be  in  an¬ 
other  city,  this  seems  the  preferred 
form. 

A  wedding  reception:  invitation 
should  follow  the  form : 

Mrs.  George-  Glissington 
requests  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  wedding  reception  of  her  daughter 
Laura  Lillian 
and 

Mr.  Elmer  Van  Dyne 

on  Saturday  evening,  the  twenty-first  of  June 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
at  half  after  eight  o’clock 
Carston  Club 
Evansville 

The  following  is  a  good,  simple 
form  for  a  wedding  anniversary  in¬ 
vitation  : 

iSgg  igig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gresham  West  Allen 
at  Home 

on  Saturday  Evening,  the  Eighth  of  October 
at  Eight  o’Clock 

M  usicale 

Visiting  Car(}s 

STYLES  in  size  and  type  change  in 
visiting  cards,  but  the  engraved  card 
in  script.  Old  English  or  Roman  type 
is  always  in  good  form,  even  if  not 
quite  in  the  latest  mode.  Gentlemen 
use  the  prefix  Air.,  and  ladies  either 
Mrs.  or  Aliss.  The  married  woman 
uses  the  name  of  her  husband  and  her 
card  reads  Mrs.  Gerald  Smith;  the 
divorced  woman  uses  Airs,  with  her 
maiden  name  and  married  surname 
unless  she  was  given  legal  sanction  to 
the  resumption  of  her  former  sur¬ 
name  : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Van  Ness  Ruhl 

Second  Thursdays 

1243  IV.  Elling  Street 

Widows  usually  prefer  their  own 
Christian  name,  but  some,  for 
sentimental  reasons,  retain  their  hus¬ 
band’s  name  upon  their  cards.  The 
eldest  unmarried  daughter  is  Aliss 
Jones,  but  the  younger  daughters  use 
their  full  names  with  the  prefix  Aliss. 
The  address  may  be  added  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  on  all  cards 
and  the  At  Home  days  may  be  added 
in  the  lower  left  corner.  Alen  may 
use  military,  naval  and  judicial  titles 
as  well  as  Dr.  (of  medicine  only),  or 
Rev.  in  place  of  the  Air. 

Calling  etiquette  permits  a  lady  to 
call  as  representative  of  her  family. 
She,  therefore,  leaves  one  of  her  cards 
and  one  of  her  husband’s  for  each 
lady  in  the  family  upon  whom  she  is 
calling,  including  house  guests,  and  in 
addition  thereto  an  extra  card  of  her 
husband’s  (but  never  her  own)  for  the 
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host.  Cards  are  left  on  a  table  in  the 
hall  or  in  the  room  where  the  visit 
is  paid. 

When  unable  to  accept  invitations  to 
weddings,  receptions  or  teas,  send 
cards  to  reach  on  the  day  of  the  func¬ 
tion,  but  invitation  for  the  church 
ceremony  only,  requires  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  One  card  each  from  husband 
and  wife  suffices  if  the  hostess  alone 
invites;  if  the  invitation  is  in  the  name 
of  both  host  and  hostess  an  extra  card 
of  the  man  invited  is  enclosed. 

Letter  paper  in  bright  colors,  with 
heavy  monograms  or  decided  per¬ 
fumes  is  a  sign  of  poor  taste.  The 
best  paper  is  a  dull  finished,  unlined 
white,  cream,  or  delicate  tint  of  blue, 
grey  or  lavender.  One  or  two  folds 
of  the  paper  in  an  envelope  to  fit  is 


proper  and  odd  shapes  are  not  to  be 
commended.  The  address  or  niono- 
gram  may  be  embossed  on  the  paper, 
and  the  address  sometimes  appears 
also  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope,  but 
such_  decoration  should  be  rather  small 
and  inconspicuous.  A  letter  is  written 
straight  ahead,  one  page  after  the 
other  as  in  a  book,  but  a  note  is  better 
written  with  the  third  page  following 
the  first  and  this  followed  by  writing 
on  the  obverse  of  the  first  page  across 
the  page  (at  right  angles  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  page).  The  fourth 
page  is  left  blank  that  no  writing  may 
show  through  the  envelope.  Half 
sheets  are  not  used,  nor  is  block  paper 
considered  correct  for  formal  corre¬ 
spondence.  Put  the  place  and  date 
clearly  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner, 
except  on  short  notes,  where  they  fol¬ 


low  the  signature  and  appear  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  page. 
In  America  the  phrase  “My  dear”  is 
considered  more  formal  than  "Dear,” 
although  in  England  the  rule  is  re¬ 
versed.  A  formal  business  letter 
begins : 

Mr.  George  Morton  Wales 
246  Northcote  Ave. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wales; 

Dear  Sir  may  be  substituted  in  the 
last  line  above.  A  block  heading  is 
also  permissible,  all  lines  beginning 
directly  under  each  other  instead  of 
being  indented  as  in  the  above  ex¬ 
ample.  In  addressing  a  woman,  either 
My  Dear  Mrs.  IV ales  or  Dear  Madam 
may  be  used  in  a  business  communi¬ 
cation. 

Yours  sincerely,  or  Cordially  are  ac¬ 


cepted  social  forms  in  closing  a  let¬ 
ter,  while  Y' ours  truly  is  the  accepted 
and  commonest  business  form.  A 
woman  signs  her  own  name  to  a  letter, 
but  may  put  (Miss)  in  parenthesis  be¬ 
fore  the  name  or,  if  married,  write 
(Mrs.  James  K.  Garth)  below  her 
signature  of  Mary  E.  Garth  that  the 
recipient  may  know  how  to  address  his 
reply. 

Under  no  circumstances  write  long 
or  gushing  letters  to  mere  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  never  put  on  paper  informa¬ 
tion  you  would  not  wish  others  to  see 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  for 
accidents  may  happen  and  only  that 
which  is  unrecorded  is  safe  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  wrong  hands.  Many  a 
career  has  been  injured  by  carelessly 
guarded  letters  which  recorded  mat¬ 
ters  better  kept  secret  for  a  time. 


u  n  c 


eons. 


Teas, 


uppers 


and  Receptions 


Afternoon  tea  is  an  English 
custom  which  we  in  America  are 
rapidly  adopting  as  our  own.  For  per¬ 
sons  of  moderate  circumstances  it  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  forms  of 
entertaining  a  number  of  friends,  since 
practically  all  preparation  can  be  made 
some  time  before  the  guests  arrive. 
Invite  a  couple  of  friends  to  preside  at 
the  tea-table  and  the  daughters  of 
other  friends  enjoy  doing  the  serving. 
This  leaves  only  the  replenishing  of 
service  plates  and  tea-urns,  dish-wash¬ 
ing  and  kitchen  service  which  one 
maid  will  be  able  to  manage,  since  the 
menu  must  be  very  simple  at  a  tea. 

For  a  formal  reception  or  tea,  cards 
are  sent  naming  the  day  and  hour,  and 
a  form  may  be  obtained  in  which 
guest’s  name  and  dates  may  be  inserted 
in  long  hand. 

Mrs.  John  Edgar  Bell 
requests  the  pleasure  of 
the  company  of . - . — 

at  . . . . . o’clock 

Or  the  more  formal  invitation  may 
read ; 

Mrs.  Henry  Barth 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  a 
Tea  Dance 

on  Monday,  December  the  twenty-third 
from  four  until  seven  o’clock 
Woman’s  Athletic  Club 
Please  reply 
145  North  Parkway 

No  acknowledgment  need  be  sent  by 
those  who  attend,  but  if  unable  to  be 
present  a  calling  card  should  be  sent  to 
arrive  on  the  day  of  the  entertainment. 
When  the  tea  is  in  honor  of  some 
special  guest,  the  hostess  writes  on  her 

card:  “To  meet  Mrs.  M. - ”  and  in 

one  corner:  “Tea  at  four  o  clock. 
Guests  should  stay  at  least  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  not  longer  than  half  an  hour. 
They  leave  their  cards  on  a  tray  placed 
for  the  purpose  in  the  hall.  Afternoon 
calling  costume  is  worn  and  hats  are 
retained,  but  a  room  is  provided  where 
heavy  wraps  may  be  laid  aside. 

Guests  must  not  monopolize  the  time 
of  the  hostess,  but  must_  pass  on  after 
a  few  words  unless  she  is  obviously  at 
leisure.  The  coming  of  other  guests  is 
always  a  signal  to  move  on.  The  host¬ 
ess  should  be  ready  in  ample 
ready  to  receive  the  first  arrivals.  Ihe 
living  rooms  should  be  free  of  extra 
furniture  that  there  may  be  room  for 
guests  to  move  about  freely.  Orna¬ 
ments  and  books  should  be  removed 
from  the  tables  to  make  room  for  tea¬ 


cups,  if  service  is  not  confined  to  the 
dining  room.  When,  as  at  receptions, 
guests  are  served  in  the  dining  rooms, 
no  special  invitation  is  given  to  enter 
these  rooms,  but  guests  go  at  their 
own  convenience  and  servants  see  that 
they  are  seated  and  promptly  served 
Sometimes  the  hostess  has  a  couple  of 
friends  presiding  at  the  tea  and  coffee 
urns  at  opposite  ends  of  the  table  in 
order  to  insure  some  supervision  of 
the  servants,  prompt  attention  to  guests 
and  have  somebody  in  the  room  to  say 
a  pleasant  word  to  strangers.  Custom 
sanctions  talking  to  those  you  meet  at 
a  reception  or  tea,  even  without  intro¬ 
duction  as  the  invitation  to  meet  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  serves  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  for  the  time  being,  though  it 
should  not  later  be  presumed  upon,  nor 
should  conversation  be  permitted  to 
cover  any  but  most  general  topics, 
Personalities  are  in  extremely  bad  taste. 

Receptions 

At  receptions  the  hostess  and  such 
friends  as  assist  her,  stand  in  line 
near  the  door  and  greet  the  entering 
guests,  the  hostess  introducing  each  in 
turn  to  the  person  next  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  line  if  they  are  not  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  After  some  pleasant  greet¬ 
ing  the  guest  is  passed  on  to  the  next 
in  line  until  at  the  end  she  is  left  free 
to  seek  out  those  among  the  other 
guests  with  whom  she  is  acquainted. 
.A.t  a  reception  the  guests  take  care  of 
themselves,  chatting  with  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  passing  on  to  the  dining 
rooms  where  chairs  are  placed  about 
near  the  walls,  the  table  being  used  for 
service  only.  A  reception  usually  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  paid  waiters  or 
waitresses  who  offer  tea,  chocolate, 
coffee,  salads,  sandwiches,  ices,  cakes 
and  bonbons  to  the  guests. 

Although  many  ladies  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  care  of  comparative  stran¬ 
gers  at  receptions  by  having  several 
intimate  friends  ready  to  chat  with  any 
who  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
other  guests,  yet  the  tea  is  a  more  in¬ 
timate  and  friendly  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  service  is  simpler,  the 
hostess  may  preside  at  the  table  her¬ 
self  if  she  serves  in  the  living  room, 
and  the  guests  sit  about  in  comfortable 
little  groups,  served  by  the  daughters 
of  some  of  their  own  circles  instead  of 
by  hired  waitresses.  The  hostess  who 
dislikes  stiff,  formal  affairs  can  give  a 
series  of  teas,  dividing  her  friends  so 


that  congenial  groups  meet  on  speci¬ 
fied  days.  The  hour  should  be  early, 
permitting  guests  to  reach  home  in 
ample  time  for  dinner  and  also  that 
the  hostess  may  have  her  home  in  or¬ 
der  before  the  other  members  of  the 
family  return  for  their  evening  meal. 
The  tactful  hostess  can  usually  let  her 
lingering  guests  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
go  by  assuming  a  quietly  distraite  man¬ 
ner  or  by  casual  mention  of  an  even¬ 
ing  engagement. 

A  reception  may  be  held  afternoon 
or  evening — the  latter  being  more  con¬ 
venient  when  gentlemen  are  invited. 
The  invitation  may  be  a  cordial  little 
note  or  the  stiffer  form  on  correspond¬ 
ence  card : 

Mrs . . . . . . . . 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  a  reception  in  honor  of 


on  Thursday,  January  third, 
from  four  until  six  o’clock 
S32  West  Tesrold  Street 

The  refreshments  may  be  rather- 
elaborate,  flowers  should  be  used  in 
decoration  and  while  music  is  not  es¬ 
sential  it  adds  to  the  effect.  This  is 
played  softly  and  not  in  the  main 
room,  so  that  those  who  care  to  rest 
and  listen  may  do  so,  but  no  set  pro¬ 
gram  forces  people  to  stop  and  listen. 

The  color  scheme  is  the  main  decora¬ 
tion  and  is  carried  out  by  flowers. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  special  new 
ideas  at  a  reception,  as  people  come 
and  go.  Confine  refreshments  to 
coffee,  chocolate,  punch  (or  ice  cream) 
sandwiches  and  bonbons. 

The  hostess  at  a  reception  as  well 
as  her  assistants  wears  afternoon  cos¬ 
tume.  They  may  wear  gloves,  but  this 
is  not  a  necessity.  Guests  wear  street 
costume  and  remove  wraps  in  a  room 
for  the  purpose,  usually  retaining 
gloves  and  hat. 

Luncheons  and  Suppers 

Luncheon  invitations  should  be 
issued  about  a  week  in  advance  of 
the  date  set.  The  hostess  writes  these 
by  hand  either  as  cordial  little  notes 
or,  for  large,  formal  affairs  expressed 
in  this  manner : 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ward  Orvinqton 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  Luncheon 

on  IVednesday,  May  the  tenth 
at  half-past  one  o’clock 


If  the  address  is  not  embossed  on 
the  paper,  add  it  below  the  invitation. 
Should  the  entertainment  be  in  honor 
of  some  guest,  the  form  should  read 
as  above  given,  adding  the  words  “to 
meet  Miss - ”  after  the  word  “lunch¬ 

eon”  and  dropping  the  entire  notation 
of  time  to  the  next  line,  or  the  original 
form  may  be  retained  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  below  of  the  line  : 

To  meet  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace 

Sometimes  the  hostess  uses  her  call¬ 
ing  card,  writing  on  it : 

Luncheon  at  half-past  tivo  o’cloek, 
Tuesday,  June  fourth. 

Such  card  is  mailed  In  the  small  card 
envelope  to  fit  and  is  used  only  on  less 
formal  occasions.  In  any  case  the 
guest  invited  must  send  prompt  note 
of  acceptance  or  declination. 

The  chief  mistake  made  by  the  host¬ 
ess  who  has  one  maid — or  none — is  in 
attempting  over-elaboration  of  her  en¬ 
tertainments.  Guests  usually  prefer 
simple  affairs  where  their  hostess  is  at 
her  ease  and  not  visibly  worried  by 
her  duties. 

A  table  attractive  with  fresh,  plain 
linen,  polished  silver,  a  few  fresh 
flowers  and  not  too  many  simple,  but 
superlatively  well-prepared  dishes,  is 
more  pleasing  to  guests  than  a  dis¬ 
play  which  they  feel  is  honestly  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  their  hostess.  The 
custom  of  giving  favors  at  luncheons 
was  so  overdone  and  abused  that  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse  and  a  small 
corsage  bouquet  or  place-card  has 
taken  its  place.  It  is  courteous  for 
guests  to  take  these  if  the  hostess  has 
gone  to  the  effort  to  prepare  them. 
Leaving  the  card  lie  seems  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  an  extended  courtesy. 

The  hostess  with  one  maid  who  has 
a  number  of  luncheons  to  give  to 
groups  of  persons  who  do  not  meet 
frequently,  will  do  well  to  train  her 
maid  to  make  a  few  dishes  really  well 
and  repeat  practically  the  same  menu 
for  each  group  entertained,  thus  by 
repeated  performance  assuring  a  per¬ 
fect  luncheon. 

Guests  are  shown  to  a  room  where 
they  may  lay  aside  their  wraps  and 
then  assemble  in  the  living  room, 
where  the  hostess  receives  them  and 
the  maid,  when  all  are  arrived,  an¬ 
nounces  that  luncheon  is  served. 

The  rules  governing  the  giving 
of  dinners  is  very  like  that  for 
luncheon,  but  for  detailed  rules  on 
dinner  etiquette,  see  page  75, 
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Engfagements  and  Weddings 


Guest  and  Hostess 

The  successful  hostess,  like  the 
successful  business  man,  achieves 
desired  ends  by  bringing  out  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  others,  keeping  herself  and 
her  methods  in  the  background  and 
allowing  only  the  results  to  be  seen. 
She  must  show  no  effort  or  anxiety, 
allow  both  guests  and  herself  plenty 
of  liberty,  yet  be  always  at  their  serv¬ 
ice.  The  English  method  at  a  house 
party  is  one  we  might  well  introduce 
into  our  methods  of  entertaining,  for 
there  is  an  informal  breakfast,  after 
which  everybody,  hosts  included,  is  free 
until  dinner  hour,  after  which  some 
preconcerted  plan  is  carried  out. 
There  is  a  certain  strain  in  being  a 
guest  as  well  as  acting  as  hostess,  and 
this  method  permits  time  for  letters, 
quiet  tramps,  small  informal  visits  to 
neighboring  places  or  rest  or  house¬ 
hold  duties  without  unnecessary  ex¬ 
cuses.  Most  people  find  an  entire  day 
of  set  entertainment  a  strain.  Invita¬ 
tions  should  be  given  for  certain  dates 
and  no  guest  should  ever  overstay 
the  limit  set. 

Children  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  entire  family  is  estimated  by 
their  behavior  and  that  they  are  in 
part  responsible  for  the  guest’s  com¬ 
fort.  and  the  coming  of  a  guest  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  courtesy  to  the  family 
and  not  the  burden  so  many  women 
make  it  appear. 

Do  not  over-entertain  a  guest  nor 
insist  upon  his  going  to  entertain¬ 
ments  he  prefers  avoiding.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  guest  will  be  considerate 
and  accept  such  invitations  as  his  host 
desires.  If  the  hostess  does  much  of 
her  own  work  the  guest  should  either 
help  or  keep  out  of  the  way  if  assist¬ 
ance  is  refused.  Delaying  meals,  ac¬ 
cepting  or  giving  invitations  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  one’s 
hostess  are  impertinences  that  no  well- 
bred  person  would  commit. 

Every  guest  disturbs  the  even  tenor 
of  the  family  visited,  and  his  endeavor 
should  be  to  make  his  presence  at  little 
a  burden  as  possible  and  himself  an 
entertaining  addition  to  the  family. 

Engagements 

WHEN  a  young  couple  have  be¬ 
come  engaged,  their  first  duty  is 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  parents  of 
the  bride-to-be.  In  Europe  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
her  parents  before  the  young  man 
might  propose,  but  in  America,  where 
parents  cannot  prevent  the  mar¬ 
riage  if  both  parties  are  of  legal  age, 
custom  demands  the  asking  of  con¬ 
sent  afterwards.  If  announcement 
cards  are  sent,  the  following  is  a  good 
standard  form : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Holworthy 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter 
Theresa  Dalton 
to 

Mr,  Edwin  S.  Merton 
Chicago 

Announcement  of  an  engagement 
should  come  from  the  family  of  the 
young  woman,  either  verbally  or  by 
note  to  close  friends  and  by  note  to 
their  out-of-town  friends.  The  notes 
may  mention  certain  at-home  days,  at 
which  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
groom  take  opportunity  to  meet  the 
bride  and  her  family.  The  usual  form 
is  to  congratulate  the  man  and  wish 


the  woman  happiness,  but  the  French 
form  of  offering  “felicitations”  may 
be  made  to  both.  The  engagement 
ring  is  not  publicly  worn  until  after 
announcement  of  the  engagement. 

SKowers 

Showers  are  a  modem  out¬ 
growth  of  the  habit  of  giving 
some  little  gift  to  the  engaged  girl  by 
her  most  intimate  friends.  Now  these 
affairs  have  taken  the  form  of  parties 
to  which  all  guests  bidden  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  gifts  for  the  bride. 
If  a  young  woman  is  popular  she  may 
be  entertained  by  a  dozen  different 
hostesses  in  this  fashion  and  some  of 
her  friends  will  be  bidden  to  every 
party.  Since  most  young  women  have 
a  limited  income,  these  frequent 
showers  entail  an  absolute  hardship. 

This  may  react  upon  the  bride,  for  as 
one  young  girl  said :  “I  meant  to  give 
Anna  a  really  worth-while  gift  when 
she  married,  but  although  I  went  to 
but  half  the  showers  to  which  I  was 
bidden,  it  meant  so  many  small  gifts 
and  so  much  on  my  own  dress  for 
these  affairs  that  I  had  to  give  her  a 
less  acceptable  wedding  gift  than  I 
had  planned.  I  am  sure  that  she 
would  have  been  less  tired  if  we  had 
not  fairly  hounded  her  with  invita¬ 
tions  and  her  home  was  so  full  of 
trifles  instead  of  the  few  lovely  gifts 
we  had  planned,  that  I  am  sure  Anna 
suffered  more  than  we  under  the 
deluge  of  ‘showers.’  When  I  an¬ 
nounce  my  engagement  it  will  be  with 
the  addendum  ‘No  showers.’  ” 

A  type  of  shower  that  is  good  fun 
and  does  not  load  the  bride  with  gifts 
she  must  keep  is  the  mock-shower,  at 
which  the  gifts  are  all  jokes.  There 
is  no  social  ban  on  the  shower,  but  the 
hostess  who  gives  one  should  let  her 
guests  feel  that  they  are  to  give  only 
inexpensive  gifts.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
timate  enough  to  offer  objects  of 
value  should  do  so  directly  to  the 
bride. 

Weddings 

Remember  that  the  wedding  is 
a  matter  to  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  desires  of  the  bride  and 
for  family.  The  groom  provides  his  best 
man,  the  carriages  for  ushers  and  best 
man  to  church,  a  wedding  ring,  bride’s 
bouquet  and  those  of  her  bridesmaids, 
the  certificate,  gives  gifts  to  the  ushers 
(if  there  are  any),_  and  may  provide 
their  gloves  and  ties,  and  pays  the 
clergyman’s  fee.  All  other  matters 
are  hers  to  care  for,  and  she  sends  the 
invitations,  provides  the  wedding  feast, 
home  and  church  decorations,  music, 
and  also  may  select  the  officiating 
clergyman.  The  gifts  are  hers  and 
silver  and  linen  given  before  the  wed¬ 
ding  should  bear  the  bride’s  initials 
and  not  those  of  her  new  name.  If 
she  prefers  the  latter,  send  the  silver 
unmarked  to  be  returned  for  marking 
after  the  wedding.  But  if  her  maiden 
name  is  initialed  on  it,  the  property  is 
her  own  and  is  exempt  from  seizure 
by  the  sheriff,  and  in  case  of  separa¬ 
tion  is  hers  without  question  and  also, 
she  may  will  it  to  whomsoever  she 
pleases. 


Display  of  gifts  is  a  question  of 
taste,  but  if  done,  do  not  urge  guests 
to  inspect  them. 

The  best  man  should  be  a  person  of 
executive  ability,  for  on  him  devolve 
many  duties,  especially  the  trying  one 
of  smoothing  out  any  last  moment  mis¬ 
carriage  of  plans.  He  must  see  that 
the  groom’s  luggage  is  ready  and  the 
groom  properly  dressed  on  time,  the 
ring  placed  in  the  groom’s  vest  pocket, 
express  ordered,  marriage  license 
ready  and  railroad  tickets  at  hand ;  and 
stand  by  the  groom  until  he  is  safely 
in  the  carriage  starting  on  the  wedding 
trip.  Or,  if  the  young  couple  are  to 
go  directly  to  their  home  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  street,  it  devolves  upon  the  best 
man  to  see  them  safely  out  the  house 
without  discovery  by  other  guests. 

The  trousseau  should  be  bought  with 
reference  to  the  new  home  and  not  the 
old  one.  A  bride  who  is  to  live  simply 
will  do  better  to  provide  usable,  easily 
laundered  house  clothes  than  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluffy  boudoir  and  evening 
robes.  A  large  trousseau  is  not  to  be 
commended  under  any  circumstances 
for  styles  change  so  rapidly  that  even 
underwear  should  not  be  bought  in 
quantity.  The  bride  who  receives  a 
larger  sum  than  she  needs  for  her 
trousseau  can  lay  it  aside  as  a  special 
fund  to  use  when  she  later  desires 
articles  the  family  purse  cannot  supply. 

Although  the  list  of  guests  invited 
to  any  wedding  must  be  limited,  if  an¬ 
nouncements  are  issued  these  should 
include  everybody  the  young  couple 
desires  to  keep  on  their  calling  list. 
The  bride,  groom  and  their  immediate 
families  should  collaborate  on  this  list 
lest  some  relative  or  family  friend 
be  slighted. 

The  number  of  guests  attending  the 
reception  and  ceremony  may  be  most 
limited,  but  invitations  should  be  is¬ 
sued  three  weeks  in  advance  if  possible 
and  answers  should  invariably  be  sent 
by  guests  invited  to  the  house.  An  in¬ 
vitation  only  to  the  church  needs  no 
answer  unless  requested.  Those  at¬ 
tending  a  wedding  should  call  upon  the 
bride’s  parents  within  a  week  there¬ 
after,  although  few  persons  do  this. 
The  wedding  cards  give  the  “at  home” 
days  or  these  are  sent  out  immediately 
after  the  young  people  are  settled. 

The  bride  must  acknowledge  every 
gift  received  by  a  little  note.  A  few 
lines  scrawled  across  a  visiting  card  is 
not  in  the  best  of  taste,  since  this  gives 
the  recipient  a  feeling  that  his  gift  was 
little  appreciated.  The  traditional 
bridal  dress  is  white,  but  many  brides 
wear  their  going-away  dress  at  the 
wedding  ceremony.  With  the  latter 
no  veil  should  be  worn,  but  a  hat  may 
be  donned.  At  an  evening  wedding  a 
decolette  gown  may  be  worn,  but  not 
at  an  afternoon  affair,  although  the 
present  fashion  does  not  require  the 
high  collar  of  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
brides  wear  no  gloves,  but  if  they  do 
the  left  one  is  removed  when  the  ring 
is  put  on  and  the  glove  not  resumed. 

A  widow  wears  pearl  grey  or  some 
other  light  color,  but  neither  white 
gown  nor  orange  blossoms  are  in 
place. 

A  groom  wears  full  evening  dress 
after  six  o’clock,  unless  both  he  and 
his  bride  must  wear  traveling  clothes,. 


but  at  a  ceremony  before  that  hour 
he  may  wear  semi-dress — frock  or  cut¬ 
away  coat,  as  the  fashion  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  dictates.  Lately  at  some  country 
weddings,  the  groom  and  best  man 
have  appeared  in  white  flannels,  and 
the  effect  has  been  more  attractive 
than  the  usual  somber  garb.  With  the 
groom’s  formal  garb,  gloves  and  patent 
leather  shoes  are  worn  and  the  tie  is 
of  white  lawn.  With  informal  dress 
a  plain  tie  and  ordinary  shoes  may 
be  worn,  and  gloves  dispensed  with. 

The  best  man  and  ushers  dress  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  the  groom. 

The  bride  is  privileged  to  decide 
upon  the  bridesmaid’s  gowns,  but  she 
should  bear  in  mind  what  is  becoming 
to  her  bridesmaids  and  also  their 
ability  to  afford  such  gowns  as  she 
selects.  When  possible  she  should 
select  styles  usable  by  the  wearers  at 
later  functions. 

The  clergyman’s  fee  may  vary  from 
five  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  means  of  the  groom. 
If  a  near  relative  performs  the  cere¬ 
mony,  a  gift  may  be  substituted  for 
the  fee. 

All  those  invited  to  the  wedding 
ceremonial  may  send  presents  to  the 
bride,  although  invitation  to  the  church 
alone  does  not  make  a  gift  obligatory, 
but  the  best  man  has  the  privilege  of 
giving  something  personal  to  the 
groom,  if  he  so  prefers. 

When  a  present  is  sent  from  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple  their  joint  cards  should  be 
enclosed,  and  a  belated  gMt  demands  a 
little  note  of  explanation. 

In  decorating  home  and  church,  re¬ 
member  that  one  or  two  kinds  of 
flowers  in  mass  give  a  better  effect 
and  form  a  finer  background  for  the 
wedding  party  than  does  a  variegated 
series  of  groupings.  A  bride  in  an 
arid  region  who  could  not  afford  ex¬ 
pensive  hot-house  flowers  may  use- 
merely  evergreen  or  branches  of  brush 
and_  get  a  satisfactory  effect.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  effect  is  rather  to  be  desired 

than  that  of  a  floral  show. 

» 

Bridal  Processions 

The  usual  formation  of  the  bridal 
procession  is  in  charge  of  the 
ushers  who  have  preceded  the  bridal 
party  in  order  to  seat  the  arriving 
guests.  The  groom  and  his  best  man 
enter  by  the  vestry  door  where  they 
wait  for  the  signal  to  advance  to  the 
chancel.  The  ushers  and  bridesmaids 
gather  in  the  vestibule,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bride  arrives,  the  door  to  the  street 
is  closed  behind  her,  while  the  proces¬ 
sion  forms.  When  ready  the  doors  are 
thrown  wide  open.  This  serves  as  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  organist  to  begin  the  wed¬ 
ding  march  and  the  audience  rises. 
The  clergyman  takes  his  place,  the 
bridegroom  and  his  best  man  advance 
and  stand  facing  the  procession,  the 
latter  standing  a  little  in  the  rear. 

The  ushers,  two  by  two,  lead  the 
procession,  followed  by  the  brides¬ 
maids  in  like  order,  about  six  feet  be¬ 
tween  couples.  Then  comes  the  maid 
of  honor  alone,  followed  by  flower 
girls  if  there  be  any.  Then  comes  the 
bride  on  the  right  arm  of  her  nearest 
male  relative. 

The  procession  divides  at  the  top  of 
the  chancel  steps  half  marching  to  the 
right,  half  to  the  left,  the  bridesmaids 
taking  their  place  alternatelv  between 
the  ushers.  At  the  head  of  the  steps 
the  bridegroom  meets  the  bride  who 
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takes  his  left  arm  and  together  they 
take  their  place  before  the  clergyman, 
the  bride’s  father  (or  nearest  of  kin) 
standing  a  little  behind  them  to  one 
side.  After  the  ceremony  the  proces¬ 
sion  leaves  in  reverse  order  from  that 
in  which  it  entered,  the  bridal  couple 
leading  the  bride  on  the  right  arm  of 
her  husband. 

The  best  man  takes  the  groom’s 
hat  from  him  at  the  altar  and  hands 
it  back  as  the  procession  leaves;  he 
also  sees  that  the  clergyman  is  paid 
and  if  a  register  is  to  be  signed,  he 
signs  it. 

In  many  small,  informal  home  wed¬ 
dings,  the  young  couple  come  in  to¬ 
gether,  the  father  of  the  bride  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  clergyman,  ready  to  give  her 
away  at  the  proper  moment. 

After  the  Ceremony 

At  the  wedding  reception  the 
bride  and  groom  together  with 
the  bridesmaids  stand  grouped  at 
the  far  end  of  the  living  room  or 
drawing  room  to  receive  their 
guests.  Each  guest,  upon  arrival,  is 
met  by  an  usher  who  offers  his  arm 
and  escorts  the  newcomer  to  the 
newly  married  couple,  (asking  the 
guest’s  name  on  the  way,  should  he 
not  alread}^  know  it).  This  name  he 
repeats  distinctly  in  presenting  the 
guest  to  the  bride,  who  extends  her 
hand  in  greeting  and  receives  the 
good  wishes  of  the  guest.  The  bride¬ 
groom  is  then  congratulated  and  the 
guest  promptly  makes  room  for  the 
next  comer. 

Some  persons  find  it  hard  to  find 
the  right  words  to  use  in  greeting 
the  bridal  pair  but  the  safest  and 
best  policy  js  to  make  simple, 
straightforward  good  wishes  one’s 
text.  Good  form  dictates  that  the 
groom  only  is  congratulated,  the 
bride  being  wished  happiness.  A 
correct  phrase  for  the  former  is: 
“Even  though  you  already  know 
how  much  you  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated,  I  want  to  add  my  good  wishes 
(or  felicitations)  and  tell  you  how 
heartily  I  congratulate  you.’’  To 
the  bride,  it  is  proper  to  say:  “Let 
me  offer  my  every  good  wish  for 
your  future  happiness.” 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  or  din¬ 
ner,  the  guests  may  be  seated  at 
one  long  table  or  at  a  series  of 
small  tables.  In  the  former  ar¬ 
rangement  the  bride  and  groom  are 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table  with 
members  of  the  bridal  party  next 
them.  If  small  tables  are  used,  the 
bride,  groom,  and  members  of  their 
bridal  procession  are  seated  togeth¬ 
er,  the  parents  of  bride  and  groom 
sometimes  being  at  the  same  table, 
but  more  usually  the  older  folk  act 
as  hosts  at  other  tables  where  they 
entertain  the  more  important  or 
closely  related  persons  who  are  in 
attendance. 

Another  excellent  custom  that  has 
obtained  at  a  number  of  wedding 
breakfasts  where  small  tables  were 
used,  was  having  the  bride  and 
groom  begin  the  meal  at  their  own 
table  with  the  procession  mem¬ 
bers  and  then  move  from  table  to 
table  for  each  succeeding  course, 
changing  with  some  couple  with 
whom  they  had  previously  arranged. 
In  that  way  no  group  of  guests  will 
feel  slighted  and  then  all  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  few  moments’ 
chat. 


A  T  funerals,  preparations  are  usu- 
TAally  under  the  supervision  of  the 
undertaker,  but  some  intimate  family 
friend  frequently  is  informed  of  the 
family’s  wishes  in  carrying  out  ar¬ 
rangements. 

He  sees  that  newspaper  announce¬ 
ments  are  made  according  to  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  desires,  arranges  with  the  sexton 
and  plans  the  funeral  procession  if 
the  services  are  at  the  church,  asks 
the  pall-bearers  in  the  name  of  the 
family  and  tells  them  when  and  where 
to  meet  and  sees  to  the  disposal  of 
flowers  and  that  the  undertaker  pro¬ 
vides  gloves  for  pall  bearers,  sufficient 
number  of  carriages,  and  (for  a  house 
service)  enough  folding  chairs. 

White  or  lavender  flowers  or  a 
wreath  of  leaves  is  frequently  substi¬ 
tuted  for  crepe  on  the  door-bell,  thus 
emphasizing  the  idea  of  resurrection 
rather  than  of  death.  The  shades  are 
drawn  over  front  windows  and,  if 
there  is  no  servant,  some  family  friend 
may  offer  her  services  to  tend  the 
door  and  telephone,  that  the  family 
may  be  spared  all  possible  strain. 

Some  families  object  to  the  wearing 
of  mourning  on  principle,  but  they 
should  wear  plain,  dark  colors  or  all 
white  at  the  services.  The  reaction  on 
small  children  of  seeing  their  mother 
in  black  is  bad  and  even  when  mourn¬ 
ing  is  worn,  many  women  wear  col¬ 
ored  clothing  in  the  house  for  the 
children’s  sakes.  The  continental 
method  of  wearing  a  band  of  crepe 
around  the  left  sleeve  of  the  outdoor 
coat  halfway  between  elbow  and 
shoulder  is  growing  in  favor  in  this 
country. 

Unless  request  is  published,  asking 
that  flowers  be  omitted,  friends  usually 
express  their  sympathy  through  them 
rather  than  in  notes,  which  are  so 
hard  to  write.  Any  soft  colored 
blossom  is  permissible  and  they  are 
generally  sent  in  loose  masses  rather 
than  in  set  forms. 

The  casket  may  be  covered  with 
black,  gray  or  violet  cloth,  and,  in  the 
case  of  very  young  person,  white  is 
frequently  employed. 

At  a  home  funeral  the  family  usu¬ 
ally  remains  upstairs  or  back  of  a 
curtained  doorway  within  hearing  dis¬ 
tance,  but  protected  from  the  eyes  of 
the  curious.  Fortunately,  long  ad¬ 
dresses  are  no  longer  considered 
necessary.  Nowadays  the  funeral 
services  are  read,  a  few  selections 
from  the  Bible  and  hymns  sung,  after 
which  the  people  who  are  not  going  to 
the  burial  disperse  and  carriages  are 
in  waiting  for  relatives  and  near 
friends.  Frequently  only  the  male 
relatives  attend  the  interment.  Sorne- 
times  the  casket  is  taken  to  a  receiv¬ 
ing  vault  and  the  interment  takes  place 
later.  In  case  of  cremation  this  is 
the  common  proceeding,  some  friend 
attending  to  the  final  details. 

At  a  church  funeral  friends  are 
quietly  seated  before  the  arrival  of 
the  hearse  and  family.  The  casket  is 
carried  in  advance,  the  relatives  fol¬ 
lowing  arm  in  arm  in  order  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  occupying  the  front  seats. 
Music  is  played  as  they  advance,  but 
very  softly,  as  the  clergyman  usually 
advances  from  the  chancel  to  meet 
the  casket  and  then  turns,  preceding  it 


up  the  aisle,  reading  the  service  as  he 
goes.  A  preferred  method  has  the 
casket  in  place  before  friends  arrive 
and  the  family  enter  from  a  side  door 
or  are  seated  before  friends  arrive  in 
order  to  obviate  the  ordeal  of  march¬ 
ing  through  a  curious  throng.  After 
the  service  the  clergyman  may  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  interment  will  be  held 
later  and  ask  that  friends  will  now 
disperse  quietly. 

It  is  a  kindly  act  and  perfectly  per¬ 
missible  for  the  family  to  send  all 
flowers  to  hospitals,  old  people’s 
homes,  etc.,  except  those  from  a  few 
close  friends  which  are  retained  on 
the  casket.  The  flowers  are  rearranged 
by  attendants  in  the  hospitals,  so  they 
do  not  suggest  their  first  use. 

In  Protestant  communities  there  are 
no  fees  required  for  officiating  clergy¬ 
man  or  sexton  from  people  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  and  the  organist  is  fre¬ 
quently  one  of  their  friends  who 
cannot  be  paid.  People  often  give 
the  clergyman  a  certain  sum  to  use 
in  his  parish  work  as  he  sees  fit,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  he 
has  to  come  any  distance  a  carriage 
or  automobile  should  be  provided 
for  his  use. 

The  following  forms  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  may  be  sent  on  correspondence 
size  cards : 

The  family  of  the  late 
Edward  Franklin 
acknowledge  with  grateful 
appreciation  your  very  kind 
expression  of  sympathy 

The  mourning  border  may  be  used 
or  omitted  as  desired. 

Dr,  Donald  Gordon 
Mrs.  William  Atwater 
Mrs.  Charles  Barnett 
gratefully  acknowledge  and  deeply 
appreciate  your 
kind  expression  of  sympathy 

The  widow  may  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  her  entire  family  in  the  form  : 

Mrs.  Edward  Fitch  Wilbert 
and  family 

gratefully  acknowledge  the  sympathy 
and  kindness  you  have  shown  them 
in  their  sorrow 

Sensitive  people  are  growing  to 
feel  that  the  last  ceremony  for  the 
dead  is  too  sacred  to  be  shared  with 
any  except  those  entitled  by  close 
ties  of  relationship  or  friendship. 
Therefore  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
a  form  of  death  notice  which  merely 
states  that  the  funeral  will  be  pri- 
•vate  and  gives  no  hour  for  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Personal  messenger  then  is 
emplo3’^ed  to  notify  those  whom  the 
family  desires  to  have  present  or 
any  special  representatives  of  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations,  or  business 
connections  whom  custom  permits 
to  have  representatives  present. 

In  attending  a  funeral,  one  should 
time  himself  carefully  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  services  begin,  yet  not  so  far 
ahead  as  to  run  the  risk  of  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  final  private  farewell 
often  taken  by  the  family  before  the 
services.  At  a  church  or  house 
funeral  one  should  wait  for  the 
ushers  or  undertaker  to  direct  him 
to  a  seat  or,  if  unavoidably  late,  the 
nearest  seat  to  the  entrance  should 


be  quietly  taken  so  as  to  make  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible.  Un¬ 
less  particularly  requested  to  do  so, 
one  should  not  linger  after  the  ser- 
vees  to  speak  to  any  member  of  the 
family. 

Gift  Giving  and  Receiving 

Giving  gifts  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  purse  is  a  bad  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  person  who  does  not 
value  a  gift  for  the  thought  under¬ 
lying  it  rather  than  its  money  value 
is  scarcely  worthy  our  considera¬ 
tion.  The  sending  out  of  a  long 
list  of  invitations  to  a  wedding  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  gifts  has  never  been  prac¬ 
ticed  by  people  who  have  much 
social  aplomb  and  since  the  ruling 
is  that  those  invited  merely  to  the 
church  ceremony  may  use  their  dis¬ 
cretion  about  sending  a  gift,  the  few 
who  indulged  in  invitations  of  that 
sort  have  had  their  object  de¬ 
feated. 

Give  a  gift  within  your  means  but 
give  one  that  you  think  the  recipi¬ 
ent  will  be  pleased  at  receiving.  Just 
sending  something  that  looks  ex¬ 
pensive  or  that  you  happened  to  have 
on  hand  is  fairly  insulting  to  the 
person  who  must  accept  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

A  young  man  is  limited  in  the 
gifts  he  may  make  a  young  woman 
of  his  acquaintance  to  whom  he  is 
neither  related  nor  engaged.  The 
old  rule  was:  Books,  flowers,  candy 
or  fruits.  These  are  gifts  that  may 
be  made  without  offence  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  causing  undue  com¬ 
ment  or  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  young  woman’s  friends.  An  old 
friend  of  the  family  may  broaden 
the  choice  by  giving  small,  semi¬ 
ornamental,  semi-useful  articles  of 
not  too  personal  wear,  such  as  a 
fancy  hag,  basket  or  rare  bit  of 
lace.  If  a  young  man  is  engaged  to 
a  young  woman  his  choice  of  gifts 
is  greater  but  even  so,  very  expen¬ 
sive  gifts  are  not  wholly  desirable 
until  they  reach  the  point  where 
their  purchases  are  for  their  future 
home  and  are  really  more  a  co¬ 
operative  investment  than  a  direct 
gift. 

Christmas  has  become  a  bugbear 
to  many  persons  because  of  the 
long  lists  of  useless  gifts  they  are 
supposed  to  exchange  with  their 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
matter  became  such  a  nuisance  that 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  suppressing  “useless  giv¬ 
ing.”  During  the  war  a  further 
break  was  made  in  the  gift  trading 
habit  and  many  persons  wrote  little 
notes  or  sent  cards  to  their  friends 
saying  that  thej’’  had  stopped  all 
gift  Viving  during  the  war.  With 
the  slate  cleaned,  many  of  us  have 
made  a  fresh  start  and  limited  our 
gift  giving  to  the  few  intimate 
friends  whom  we  wish  to  remember 
and  to  those  for  whom  our  gifts  mean 
the  only  bright  spot  in  a  lonely 
or  invalid  or  poverty-stricken  ex¬ 
istence. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  poor 
memory  a  good  plan  is  to  keep  from 
year  to  year  a  list  of  the  gifts 
given  on  previous  holidays,  lest  we 
find  ourselves  repeating  ourselves. 
One  woman  learned  to  her  chagrin 
that  she  had  given  practically  the 
same  gift  to  one  friend  for  three 
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successive  years.  Another  good 
idea  is  to  jot  down  some  want  of  a 
friend  when  we  happen  to  learn  of 
it,  and  above  all,  keep  the  person’s 
social  and  financial  status  in  mind 
when  making  a  selection.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  little  seamstress  who  fairly 
wept  over  a  gorgeous  case  of  mona- 
grammed  stationery  a  patron  had 
sent  her.  “I  write  almost  no  let¬ 
ters,”  she  mourned,  “and  I  could 
have  had  two  lovely  pair  of  gloves 
or  more  than  a  dozen  real  linen 
handkerchiefs  with  the  money  put 
into  this  well-nigh  useless  gift. 
And  if  she  had  only  stopped  to 
think,  I  am  sure  Airs.  X  would  have 
realized  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
keep  well  clothed  on  the  small  in¬ 
come  I  can  earn,  j'^et  I  have  to  make 
a  good  appearance  as  a  business 
asset.” 

When  a  baby  is  born,  the  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  the  mother  usually 
send  some  article  for  the  new  ar¬ 
rival.  At  the  christening  the  spon¬ 
sors  usually  give  the  child  a  gift, 
’this  taking  the  form  of  a  bit  of 
silver  as  a  rule :  Cup,  bowl,  spoon, 
pusher  or  set  of  knife,  fork  and 
spoon.  The  godparents  give  some¬ 
thing  durable  rather  than  an  article 
that  can  easily  be  worn  out.  Other 
guests  at  the  christening  may  bring 
smaller  gifts  if  they  so  desire,  but 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  mother 
makes  acknowledgment  on  receipt 
of  the  gift. 

Little  Matters  That  Count 

Alany  seemingly  small  matters 
help  make  us  popular  or  unpopular; 
give  us  a  reputation  for  social  grace 
or  a  lack  thereof.  Yet  few  of  these 
small  social  lapses  would  happen  did 
we  but  think  of  making  those  with 
whom  we  are  associated  happy"  and 
comfortable  rather  than  have  our 
minds  unduly  occupied  with  our¬ 
selves  and  our  own  concerns. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  lapses 
is  discussion  of  our  state  of  health. 
Few  of  us  are  of  such  abounding 
vitality  that  we  never  feel  an  ache 
or  pain,  but  talking  about  our  ail¬ 
ments  will  not  better  them.  In  fact, 
ignoring  them  as  far  as  possible  is 
one  way  of  rising  above  them. 

One  of  the  most  common  lapses 
from  good  breeding  is  the  asking 
of  questions  which  are  imperti¬ 
nently  intimate  and  demand  either 
an  evasive  answer  or  a  twisting  of 
the  truth  to  keep  the  inconsiderate 
questioner  from  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  one  questioned  does  not 
care  to  divulge. 

Many  a  person  lacking  in  conver¬ 
sational  ability  is  socially  popular 
because  he  or  she  is  a  “good  list¬ 
ener”  and  sympathetically  interested 
in  what  others  relate.  l 

If  we  have  nothing  kind  to  *say 
about  a  person,  better  omit  criticism 
altogether  unless  the  person  is 
really  a  type  dangerous  or  harmful 
enough  to  have  given  you  the  right 
to  openly  and  definitely  warn 
against  him.  But  mere  personal 
difference  and  dislike  are  no  warrant 
for  public  criticism. 

In  shopping  we  get  a  very  clear 
idea  of  a  person’s  social  training. 
Both  clerk  and  shopper  show  their 
breeding,  for  the  woman  who  is 
patronizing,  rude  or  over-exacting 
in  demanding  service  is  probably 
not  used  to  receiving  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clerk  who  liardly 


has  time  to  stop  conversing  with 
her  fellow  clerk,  who  half  notes 
what  the  patron  desires  and  acts  as 
if  she  doesn’t  expect  to  make  a  sale 
anyway,  who  watches  the  customer 
as  if  she  were  a  prospective  thief, 
is  as  objectionable  in  her  way  as 
is  the  young  woman  who  calls  her 
customer  “dearie”  or  “honey”  and 
who  fairly  forces  a  sale  upon  a  hesi¬ 
tant  buyer. 

An  invitation  should  be  accepted 
or  courteously  declined  as  shortly 
after  receipt  as  possible. 

Clubs  and  Their  Entertainments 

VARIOUS  associations  have  fixed 
rules  of  conducting  meetings 
where  certain  courtesies  are  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  order.  When  the  club 
entertains  non-members  or  newly 
elected  members,  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  should  feel  itself  responsible  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  invited, 
chat  with  strangers,  see  that  they  are 
served  and  that  the  social  committee 
does  not  overlook  some  timid  guest. 

At  dances,  let  those  in  charge  ask 
some  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
families  of  members  to  help  care  for 
strangers  and  those  who  seem  left  out 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  affair,,  to 
dance  with  the  younger  women  and 
chat  with  the  older  ones.  Introduc¬ 
tions  are  unnecessary  in  order  to  talk 
to  your  neighbor,  since  the  fact  that 
any  person  is  present  means  that  he 
was  considered  a  proper  person  for 
any  member  to  meet.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments’  chat  with  a  fellow  guest  at  a 
club  meeting  need  impose  no  obliga¬ 
tion  of  future  acquaintanceship  and 
persons  who  do  not  care  to  know 
each  other  later  may  look  in  another 
direction  or  nod  very  slightly  should 
they  chance  to  encounter  each  other 
again.  The  tactful  person  can  always 
avoid  seeing  another  without  offence 
or  give  the  barest  recognition  which 
encourages  no  advances. 

Do  not  turn  a  guest  adrift  in  an 
assemblage  without  seeing  her  com¬ 
fortably  seated  or  introduced  to 
others  present.  There  should  be  a 
special  committee  to  greet  guests  and 
another  group  to  whom  the  reception 
committee  may  entrust  the  stranger, 
sure  that  her  comfort  and  pleasure 
will  receive  the  care  due  from  a 
hostess. 

Telephone  Etiquette 

The  phone  is  designed  for  making 
engagements  or  giving  brief  talks, 
but  only  the  person  who  pays  for  a 
private  line  has  a  right  to  block  traffic 
to  suit  his  pleasure.  We  would  all 
have  our  opinion  of  the  man  who 
stopped  his  automobile  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  for  a  couple  of  hours 
allowing  nobody  to  pass  while  he  sat 
and  admired  the  view,  yet  we  monop¬ 
olize  a  telephone  line  in  much  the 
same  manner. 

Having  your  servant  or  secretary 
call  a  person  to  the  telephone  and 
then  make  the  person  called  wait 
while  you  are  summoned  is  the  height 
of  bad  manners,  though  a  common 
enough  occurrence.  Business  houses 
and  clubs  have  a  very  good  form  for 
answering  or  sending  a  call.  The 
word  Hello  is  omitted  and  the  person 
who  goes  to  the  telephone  announces 
at  once;  “This  is  Smith,  Jones  & 
Company;  Mr.  Willard  Jones  speak¬ 
ing.”  If  he  is  calling  another  person 
he  adds,  “Alay  I  speak  to  Air.  Wil¬ 


son?”  This  gives  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  all  necessary 
information  and  is  courteous.  The 
woman  making  a  social  call  should 
use  practically  this  same  form,  giving 
her  name  first  and  then  asking  for  the 
person  with  whom  she  desires  to 
speak.  The  person  who  answers  the 
telephone  is  then  able  to  say  to  the 
called  party ;  “Airs.  Blank  wishes  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Dash,”  and  there  is 
much  e.xplanation  saved. 

The  proper  form  in  calling  on  the 
telephone  is  to  ask  whether  the  an¬ 
swering  party  is  Alain  678  (or  what¬ 
ever  the  number  may  be)  and  then 

say :  “This  is - Alay  I  speak  to - . 

Asking  “Who  is  this?”  before  giving 
your  own  name  is  an  impertinence. 
The  called  person  may  not  choose  to 
talk  with  the  calling  party  and  may 
refuse  to  give  his  name  until  he 
knows  who  has  called  and  with 
whom  he  desires  to  speak. 

CKaperonage 

HEORETICALLY,  a  girl’s  mother 
takes  care  of  her  daughter  and  is 
within  call  if  needed.  Practically,  this 
creates  an  impossible  duty  for  the 
average  mother,  so  the  chaperone  takes 
her  place.  The  chaperone  is  not  “a 
spy”  as  so  many  girls  are  inclined  to 
regard  her,  but  a  protection  and  con¬ 
venience.  Frequently  a  group  of  un¬ 
chaperoned  young  folks  gets  a  little 
more  gay  than  good  taste  allows  and 
girls  do  things  they  do  not  quite  ap¬ 
prove,  lest  they  seem  spoil-sports  to 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  or  an 
embarrassing  situation  arises  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  handle.  At 
such  times  the  chaperone  would  be  a 
real  aid  and  comfort  to  the  better  bred 
young  women  in  the  party.  At  a  dance 
the  young  man  is  sometimes  glad  to 
have  a  chaperone  to  whom  an  uncon¬ 
genial  partner  may  be  relinquished,  and 
frequently  the  young  woman  finds  that 
the  relief  is  mutual.  Country  rides  and 
theatre  parties  may  start  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  getting  home  early  and  be 
delayed  by  accident  until  late  in  the 
night.  The  young  women  are  then 
grateful  for  the  presence  of  a  chap¬ 
erone  to  stay  with  them  over  night  in 
a  strange  hotel  or  to  still  any  attempt 
of  evil-minded  persons  to  gossip. 

American  young  women  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  being  self-sufficient,  but 
they  are  at  a  disadvantage  if  their 
escorts  are  not  all  they  seem. 

The  tactful  chaperone  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  party  without  taking  to 
herself  the  exclusive  attention  of  any 
of  its  members.  In  fact,  a  young 
woman  can  frequently  get  a  truer  view 
of  the  real  character  of  her  escort  by 
noting  his  attitude  towards  the  chap¬ 
erone  than  by  his  behavior  to  herself. 

The  chaperone  is  more  in  evidence 
in  the  east  than  in  the  western  part 
of  American,  but  when  a  chaper¬ 
one  is  not  included  in  a  party, 
young  people  should  go  in  groups 
and  not  two  by  two,  and  the 
young  woman  away  from  home,  at 
work  in  a  strange  city,  needs  care  since 
she  is  unprotected  by  the  presence  or 
social  standing  of  her  family  as  she  is 
in  the  home  town.  St.  Paul’s  injunction 
to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil 
has  an  earthly  significance  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  one. 

Tips  on  Travel 

Theoretically  at  least  the  un¬ 
married  woman  does  not  travel 
without  a  chaperone,  but  as  a  matter 


of  fact  a  large  proportion  of  American 
women  who  are  out  of  their  teens 
travel  extensively  unchaperoned. 

The  person  traveling  for  the  first 
time  is  often  worried  about  tips,  but 
even  in  America  the  European  rule  of 
a  minimum  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  total 
bill  is  about  right.  The  boy  who  brings 
a  pitcher  of  water  or  a  message  to 
your  hotel  room  may  be  given  ten 
cents,  but  ten  cents  is  practically  the 
minimum  tip  for  any  service,  and  a 
lunch  at  an  inexpensive  restaurant 
means  a  ten  cent  tip  per  person  (or  a 
quarter  for  three  persons)  even  if  ten 
per  cent  of  the  bill  would  be  less  than 
that  amount.  Better  omit  tips  or  give 
a  lump  sum  occasionally  than  tip  too 
little. 

When  a  man  carries  a  trunk  up¬ 
stairs,  the  tip  in  a  large  city  is  ten 
cents  for  the  first  flight  and  five  cents 
for  each  succeeding  flight,  which  may 
be  increased  if  the  trunk  is  very  heavy 
or  the  man  is  especially  careful  not  to 
injure  walls  or  stairways. 

On  Pullman  trains  the  porter  on 
your  car  gets  a  quarter  for  each  day 
of  travel.  He  is  supposed  to  get  you 
pillows  if  you  wish  them  during  the 
day,  on  some  roads  he  supplies  paper 
bags  for  covering  hats,  and  he  brushes 
your  clothing  just  before  reaching 
your  destination.  Alen’s  shoes  are 
cleaned  by  him,  but  there  has  been  so 
much  objection  to  having  their  boots 
blacked  by  many  women  that  their 
shoes  are  cleaned  only  on  request.  If 
you  require  much  e.xtra  service,  such 
as  a  woman  with  small  children,  or  an 
invalid  would  need,  he  expects  e.xtra 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  if  it  is  not 
given  en  route.  The  dining  car  waiter 
gets  a  slightly  higher  tip  than  an* or¬ 
dinary  restaurant  waiter,  if  any  differ¬ 
ence  is  made. 

In  a  hotel  a  woman  tips  her  waiter 
and  chambermaid.  If  much  extra  serv¬ 
ice  is  required  or  arrangement  made 
for  entertaining  friends,  the  head 
waiter  should  receive  a  generous  tip 
for  reserving  tables,  etc.  Alen  fre¬ 
quently  tip  the  head  waiter  for  e.xtra 
services,  but  these  are  usually  men 
used  to  social  entertaining  and  not  the 
average  traveler. 

The  guest  should  leave  money  to  pay 
the  expressman  if  in  a  private  house 
and  not  able  to  be  present  when  the 
luggage  comes.  Alany  hostesses  in 
America  object  to  the  European 
method  of  tipping  servants  by  guests 
in  the  home,  so  it  is  better  to  get  your 
hostess’  permission  before  giving  the 
maids  money.  She  may  permit  gifts 
if  money  is  prohibited,  but  the  average 
servant  naturally  prefers  money  to 
spend  according  to  his  or  her  own 
taste.  The  length  of  time  in  a  home, 
the  circumstances  of  both  host  and 
guest  are  factors  determining  the  type 
and  amount  of  tips  in  private  homes. 

On  arriving  in  a  strange  city  where 
cab  service  is  necessary,  go  to  the  cab 
stand  and  take  a  vehicle  that  seems  to 
belong  to  some  regular  line.  The  po¬ 
lice  or  station  agent  will  direct  travel¬ 
ers,  and  women  in  particular  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  their  selection  of  ve¬ 
hicles. 

On  Pullman  trains  there  is  ample 
provision  for  men  to  dress  in  the  wash 
rooms,  but  women  usually  find  but 
cramped  quarters,  so  that  they  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  can  dress  partially  at  least, 
in  their  berths.  .A,  plain  dark  wrapper 
or  kimona  is  allowable  for  the  walk 
from  berth  to  dressing  room,  and  the 
experienced  traveler  carries  only  es¬ 
sentials  in  her  handbag. 
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WE  all  want  to  look  our  oest,  and 
really  there’s  no  necessity  for 
any  woman  to  be  unattractive. 
But  like  everything  else  in  life,  time 
and  a  careful  study  of  our  needs  must 
precede  the  attainment  of  results.  First 
of  all,  we  do  not  grow  unattractive 
because  of  age,  but  because  of  wrong 
living  habits,  food  habits  and  neglect 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  hygiene. 
Many  a  woman  is  more  attractive  at 
forty  than  she  was  at  twenty,  merely 
because  she  has  learned  how  to  live 
properly  and  take  ordinary  care  of 
her  health  and  appearance. 

Too  many  women  pay  no  attention 
to  their  general  health,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  coat  of  powder  or 
rouge  over  their  sallow  complexions 
or  “tinting”  their  drab-colored  hair. 
They  buy  extravagant  gowns  but  do 
not  build  up  a  figure  to  carry  off  such 
clothing  with  distinction.  If  they  paid 
more  attention  to  the  building  of  their 
general  physical  condition,  powder 
would  be  a  little  added  touch,  but  not 
a  necessity,  the  hair  would  regain  its 
natural  gloss  and  the  plainest  cos¬ 
tumes  would  look  well.  While  we 
may  not  all  be  able  to  rebuild  our¬ 
selves  to  the  point  desired,  we  can 
approximate  it,  and  do  so  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  only  a  little  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  once  we  have  quit  waiting  “until 
there  is  time”  and  learn  to  “do  it 
now.” 

Cleanliness 

First  of  all  comes  cleanliness.  No, 
that  does  not  mean  merely  the  usual 
daily  washing  and  clean  linen  a  couple 
of  times  a  week.  A  daily  hot  bath  is 
considered  weakening.  In  fact.  Dr. 
A  .AI.  Hughes,  a  New  York  specialist, 
declares  that  daily  hot,  soapy  baths 
are  injurious  and  certain  to  rnake  the 
skin  flabby  and  wrinkled  if  indulged 
in  more  than  twice  a  week.  But  the 
daily  plunge  or  shower  ot  cold  or  tepid 
water  should  not  be  abandoned.  Even 
in  cold  weather  the  pores  keep  up  a 
certain  amount  of  exudation  and  dust 
gathers  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  pores  from 
clogging  this  (often  invisible)  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  removed.  Clogged  pores 
mean  pimples  and  blackheads  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  uncleansed  too  long. 

Warm  water  and  soap  are  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  dust  from  face, 
hands  and  throat  each  day,  but  warm 
water  should  be  followed  by  a  spray 
or  dabbing  with  cold  water  in  oracr 
to  close  the  pores.  And  use  a  Turkish 
towel  to  rub  the  body  to  a  glow  after 
a  bath  or  shower  and  have  a  soft  towel 
for  the  face.  , 

In  hot  weather  especially  we  need 
frequent  changes  of  underwear  and 
airing  of  garments  that  do  not  go  in 
the  laundry :  shoes,  woolen  suits, 
cloaks,  etc.  Hair  needs  daily  brushing 
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and  washing  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
Hands  should  have  careful  manicur¬ 
ing  and  the  greatest  care  be  taken  of 
the  feet,  especially  if  they  tire  easily 
or  perspire  over-much. 

Not  only  on  our  clothes  and  for 
external  washing  do  we  need  water 
and  fresh  air.  Many  persons  suffer 
from  lack  of  enough  fresh  air  and 
water  taken  internally  each  day.  At 
least  six  glasses  of  water  or  other 
liquid  should  be  drunk  daily  and  eight 
is  a  still  better  amount  to  drink.  This 
includes  tea,  coffee,  soup  and  the  juice 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Open  windows  day  and  night  mean 
more  fresh  air  and  therefore  more 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  since  oxy¬ 
gen  is  necessary  for  the  purification 
of  the  blood  after  it  has  gathered  to 
itself  many  of  the  wastes  of  the  body, 
the  more  fresh  air  we  get,  the  better. 
Luckily  the  old  idea  that  night  air  is 
injurious  is  belieived  by  few  persons 
any  more,  for  what  sort  of  air  except 
“night  air”  are  we  to  breathe  at  night? 
In  fact,  the  night  air  in  a  city  is  usually 
the  purest  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  for  factories  and  shops  have 
ceased  throwing  the  smoke  irom  their 
chimneys  iinto  the  air  a;id  mankind 
profits  thereby.  Of  course  fresh  air. 
does  not  mean  draughts.  Put  up  a 
screen  of  some  sort  between  yourself 
and  the  window  at  night  if  the  air 
would  otherwise  blow  directly  on  you, 
and  on  bitterly  cold  nights  put  the 
window  down  part  way,  but  let  a  little 
fresh  air  in,  and  dress  in  another 
room  where  the  air  is  warmer  in  the 
morning,  if  possible. 

Diet 

Fresh  air  and  fresh  water  are  two 
elements  in  laying  a  basis  for  the 
healthy  condition  necessary  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  good  looks.  Diet  is  an¬ 
other  big  factor.  We  must  eschew 
rich,  heavy  foods,  especially  if  we 
are  inclined  to  be  too  stout  or  the  skin 
is  oily  or  sallow.  Plenty  ut  j.cmi 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  enough 
liquid  and  dairy  products,  milk  and 
eggs,  and  less  meat  and  less  candy 
than  the  average  American  eats,  all 
belong  in  a  well  regulated  diet.  And 
be  sure  all  food  is  eaten  slowly  and 
well  masticated,  for  mastication  gives 
the  saliva  opportunity  for  mixing  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth  and  starts  the 
digestive  process.  Not  only  must  we 
take  care  to  eat  properly  but  also  we 
must  keep  the  bowels  well  regulated, 
so  that  the  nourishing  part  of  the  food 
eaten  is  digested  and  the  wastes  elim¬ 
inated  regularly.  Most  of  us  do  not 
eat  enough  coarse  food  or  “roughage,” 
which  is  a  big  factor  in  regulating, 
but  a  little  bran  eaten  each  morninig 
with  the  breakfast  food  will  help. 

In  choosing  diet,  no  set  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  Certain  foods,  consid¬ 
ered  excellent  for  most  people,  may 
be  actual  poison  to  others.  This  is 
more  universally  true  with  the  straw¬ 
berry  than  with  most  foods,  for  a 
number  of  persons  have  found  that 
this  berry  causes  serious  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  and  others  have  a  rash  break 
out  on  the  skin  as  result  of  eating 
strawberries.  Some  persons  cannot 
eat  fish;  boiled  eggs  disagree  with 
others ;  and  the  number  of  these  un¬ 
usual  poisonings  might  be  listed  by 
the  dozen.  So  while  general  rules  can 
be  formulated,  each  person  must  make 
certain  slight  individual  modifica¬ 
tions. 

Similarly,  some  get  good  reaction 
from  an  icy  plunge  bath  each  morn¬ 
ing,  others  shiver  for  hours  after¬ 
wards  and  get  their  best  results  from 
a  tepid  shower,  and  still  others  find 
their  stimulation  in  a  salt-water  tub, 
while  the  amount  and  roughness  of 
the  rub-down  afterwards  depends 
largely  on  the  thickness  or  delicacy  of 
the  individual’s  skin. 

Resting 

SLEEP  is  another  factor  in  inducing 
good  looks,  and  while  some  persons 
can  get  along  with  less  than  others, 


Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  in  his  “Health 
and  Beauty,”  declared  that  most  per¬ 
sons  need  eight  hours  of  sleep  each 
night,  and  some  nervous  persons  re¬ 
quire  more.  Many  housekeepers, 
whose  working  hoars  extend  long 
after  the  other  members  of  the  family 
are  through  with  their  day’s  tasks 
should  take  a  few  minutes  during  the 
day  to  relax,  and  either  lie  quietly  and 
nap  or  read  some  light  article  for  a 
little  while,  until  the  nerves  are  quieted 
and  muscles  relaxed.  Even  if  you 
“haven’t  time,”  just  take  it,  and  the 
surprising  fact  will  graduallv  be  borne 
in  on  you  that  you  have  accomplished 
as  much  by  the  day’s  end  and  done  it 
more  easily  than  if  there  had  not  been 
a  little  time  of  resting  in  between.  The 
average  business  man  “lets  down”  at 
lunch  time,  and  women  must  learn  to 
take  their  rest  as  a  break  in  the  day’s 
work,  for  the  best  possible  inducer  of 
wrinkles  and  heavy  eyes, — yes,  and 
heavy  heads  and  steps — is  lack  of  rest. 

Exercise 

Another  factor  in  good  looks  is 
exercise.  The  woman  who  is  in 
her  house  all  day  or  working  in  office 
or  factorv  needs  outdoor  exercise  in 
order  to  relax.  In  a  recent  article 
Walter  Camp,  the  veteran  athletic 
trainer  at  Yale,  gave  a  list  of  daily 
exercises  calculated  to  restore  circula¬ 
tion  and  get  business  men  “fit”  after 
office  work.  He  says  that  even  though 
tired,  a  few  minutes  of  proper  exercise 
will  rest  us  by  setting  the  blood  in 
circulation  and  relaxing  muscles 
strained  from  being  held  in  one  posi¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  the  woman  who  is  on 
her  feet  all  day  will  want  exercises 
using  torso,  arm  and  neck  muscles 
more  than  leg  muscles,  while  the 
woman  who  follows  a  sedentary  occu¬ 
pation  and  uses  her  arms  all  day,  will 
give  most  of  her  exercise  period  to 
leg,  torso  and  neck  muscles. 

Since  most  of  us  want  either  to  re¬ 
duce  or  build  up  our  flesh,  we  have 
treated  the  matter  of  exercise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  growing  stouter  or  thin¬ 
ner  (as  we  may  desire),  but  all  of  us 
need  a  certain  amount  of  “setting-up 
exercise”  each  day,  and  the  best  time 
to  take  it  is  in  the  morning,  right  be¬ 
fore  the  shower  or  sponge  bath  and 
the  rub-down.  This  will  set  the  blood 
flowing  and  get  the  skin  in  a  glow 
and  we  will  start  off  to  the  dav’s  tasks 
feeling  fit  and  ready  for  any  work.  A 
few  minutes  at  night  before  retiring, 
also  will  draw  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  give  us  a  better  chance  at  a 
good  night’s  sleep.  But  do  not  exer¬ 
cise  directly  after  eating,  then  the 
blood  is  needed  in  the  digestive  region 
and  should  not  be  diverted  through 
the  body.  Sometimes  a  brain  worker 
asks  why  we  suggest  drawing  the 
blood  from  the  head  when  it  is  needed 
to  feed  the  brain,  but  since  the  blood 
must  pass  through  the  body  in  order 
to  get  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs,  keeping  it  in  the  brain 
hinders  circulation  and  the  necessary 
cleansing.  Also  we  must  have  it  help 
digest  our  food  and  carry  off  wastes. 
Regular  circulation  is  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  asset  for  the  brain-worker. 

Posture 

STILL  another  matter  other  than 
cosmetics  and  lotions  having  to  do 
with  our  good  looks  is  the  way  we 
carry  our  bodies.  If  the  head  is  held 
erect,  the  spine  straight  (not  slouched 
over  in  a  bow  every  time  we  are  seat¬ 
ed),  and  if  we  walk  straight  on  the 
balls  of  our  feet  with  sufficient  knee 
action  to  lift  the  feet  cleanly  off  the 
ground  at  each  step,  we  are  doing 
much  to  improve  our  general  appear¬ 
ance.  Afany  Americans  are  taught  to 
“toe  out”  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  a 
very  bad  habit  indeed,  for  when  the 
toes  turn  outward  too  far  we  no  longer 
carry  the  weight  squarely  on  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  nor  can  we  flex  the  knee 
easily  with  each  step.  As  result,  our 
walk  becomes  stiff  and  labored.  Just 
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try  turning  your  toes  far  out  and  see 
if  your  knees  will  bend! 

Lastly,  before  we  turn  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  various  individual  beauty  ail¬ 
ments,  let  us  consider  another  factor 
in  the  general  cause  of  beauty  culture. 

Each  person  is  of  a  distinctive  type 
and  in  the  chapter  on  dressmaking 
we  have  gone  into  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  colors  and  styles  suitable 
for  different  types  of  persons.  But 
aside  from  style,  clothing  has  a  very 
real  bearing  on  health  and  beauty. 
Says  Dr.  Shoemaker ;  “It  is  of  great 
importance  that  clothing,  especially 
that  which  is  worn  ne.xt  to  the  body, 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
give  free  action  to  the  skin.  It  should 
not  interfere  with  the  secreting  func¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  and  with  the  accessory 
breathing  that  goes  on  through  that 

tissue . Those  persons  whose 

blood  is  thin,  who  have  recently  suf¬ 
fered  from  illness,  or  who  are  seden¬ 
tary  in  their  habits,  are  very  sensitive 
to  atmospheric  changes,  and  need  to 
avoid  exposure  to  them.  With  them, 
the  processes  of  life  are  languid,  as 
they  are  also  among  the  aged ;  heat  is 
less  abundantly  generated,  and  this  fact 
should  be  recognized  in  choosing  their 
clothing.” 


Heat  and  Cold 

IN  hot  weather  we  need  light-weight 
clothing  through  which  the  heat  of 
the  body  may  pass  and  not  exhaust  our 
bodies  by  keeping  them  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  necessary ;  in  the 
same  way,  in  winter,  we  should  be 
warmly  clothed  for  comfort  and  not 
exhaust  our  energies  trying  to  keep 
warm  when  insufficiently  clothed.  In 
America,  with  our  steam-heated  houses 
and  public  buildings,  we  can  afford  to 
wear  lighter  clothing  indoors  than  do 
the  Europeans,  but  must  wear  heavy 
outdoor  wraps  to  make  up  for  this 
difference. 

But  if  we  have  chosen  to  live  care¬ 
fully,  with  proper  rest,  cleanliness 
and  exercise,  wc  still  have  our  uwu 
peculiar  lack  in  measuring  up  to 
our  beauty  desires  and  so  the  follow’- 
ing  pages  have  been  written,  dealing 
with  specific  troubles  and  their  ameli¬ 
oration.  In  buying  cosmetics,  be  sure 
to  get  good,  accepted  brands,  in  which 
pure  materials  are  used,  for  inferior 
drugs  may  work  mischief,  and  there 
are  enough  recognized  standard  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  and  enough  new 
products  that  give  their  component  in¬ 
gredients,  for  a  woman  to  choose  safe 
cosmetics. 

Personal  peculiarities  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  using  soaps  and 
cosmetics.  Alany  of  these  are  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  dry  or  for  oily 
skin,  and  others,  supposed  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  useful,  will  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory  in  isolated  cases. 
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Reducing  the  Waist  Line 


ONLY  two  classes  of  women  seem 
to  exist  today — those  who  long 
for  a  slender  figure  or  those  who 
desire  a  gain  in  weight.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  women  who,  having  a 
figure  that  suits  them,  are  in  constant 
dread  of  gaining  or  losing,  so  that, 
after  all,  they  really  classify  with  tlic 
two  first  mentioned  groups. 

The  over-thin  person  is  really  fac¬ 
ing  as  serious  a  problem  as  is  the 
woman  who  tips  the  scales  far  beyond 
the  point  where  she  wants  them  to 
stop.  Well-developed  muscles  hoid 
the  body  erect  and  render  its  move¬ 
ments  easy,  and  a  woman  whose  mus¬ 
cles  are  properly  strong  and  developed 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tis¬ 
sue  to  round  out  over  the  muscles  and 
give  the  soft  curves  constituting  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  female 
figure.  But  too  much  fat  is  a  burden 
and  keeping  at  approximately  the 
weight  given  in  the  tables  for  women 
of  certain  age  and  height  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  maintaining  appearance 
but  also  conduce  to  comfort  and 
health  as  well. 

Habits  of  exercise,  diet,  and  bathing 
may  be  so  regulated  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  body,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  weight. 
Some  of  the  very  exercises  that  take 
off  fat  for  one  person  can  be  utilized 
to  strengthen  muscles  and  add  to  the 
weight  of  her  thin  sister. 

Activity  of  mind  and  body,  limited 
food  and  sleep  and  constant  anxiety 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  fat,  and 
also  help  remove  the  accumulations, 
once  they  have  been  gathered.  Mas¬ 
sage  removes  fat  to  a.  certain  extent 
and  strengthens  the  muscular  system. 

A  Reducing  Diet 

SUGARY  and  starchy  foods  should 
be  avoided,  fat  meats,  cream,  butter, 
oils,  nuts,  chocolates,  white  bread, 
pastry  and  cakes,  rice,  macaroni,  and 
starchy  vegetables  being  taboo.  The 
diet  should  include  green  vegetables 
(but  not  peas,  which  are  starchy),  lean 
meats,  eggs,  lean  fish,  acid  fruits  and 
plenty  of  water,  but  drink  it  between 
meals  rather  than  while  eating.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  taken  without  cream  or 
sugar  and  rye  bread  or  dry  toast  take 
the  place  of  wheat  bread,  while  break¬ 
fast  cereal  is  omitted  altogether. 

A  diet,  giving  plenty  of  nourishment, 
even  if  at  first  it  fails  to  quite  satisfy 
hunger,  would  include  a  choice  taken 
from  the  following  food  list,  always 
stopping  when  you  feel  you’d  like  to 
eat  just  a  little  more,  as  siout  people 
overeat  usually. 

Breakfast 

Grape  fruit,  orange,  peaches,  apples  or 
pears  or  berries.  An  egg,  either  poached  or 
soft-boiled,  served  on  dry  toast.  A  cup  of 
tea*  or  coffee  without  sugar  or  cream  (no, 
not  milk,  either),  and  another  slice  of  toast 
with  a  very  thin  spreading  of  butter,  if  you 
iust  must  have  butter  to  get  it  down. 

Luncheon 

A  cup  of  clear  bouillon,  with  dry  toast, 
rye  bread  or  corn  muffin.  One  small  pat  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  lettuce  with 
Roquefort  cheese  dressing  (cheese  crumbled 
in  a  little  vinegar,  no  oil).  Instead  of  let¬ 
tuce,  vary  with  cottage  cheese  on  bread.  For 
dessert  take  a  baked  apple,  orange,  grape 
fruit  or  stewed  prunes. 

Dinner 

Clear  soup.  Lean  meat  or  fish  (no  pork 
or  salmon,  as  these  are  too  fat).  Any  vege¬ 
tables  cooked  in  water  but  not  creamed  (but 
no  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  lima  or  navy  beans). 
Potatoes  to  be  eaten  only  when  baked. 
Salads  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  but  use  a  little 
lemon  juice  for  dressing  and  no  oil.  Boiled 


dressing  is  better  than  French  dressing,  but 
neither  should  be  used. 

Use  fruit  desserts  of  any  sort  except  figs, 
dates  or  bananas,  which  are  fattening. 

Serve  rye  bread  or  toast. 

If  sweetening  is  used  on  fruits  or  in 
beverages,  use  saccharine  instead  of  sugar; 
and  a  very  little  serves  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  three  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar. 

Sleep  and  Exercise 

A  WOMAN  in  good  health  should 
reduce  her  sleeping  time  to  seven 
hours  and  when  she  stops  work,  go 
for  a  walk  or  sit  in  the  open,  but  do 
not  take  naps.  Sleep  with  windows 
open,  drink  freely  of  water  between 
meals,  and  drink  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  in  hot  water  (no  sugar  in  this) 
before  breakfast  each  morning,  and 
keep  a  free  functioning  of  the  elim¬ 
inative  organs.  Exercise  around  the 
house  at  least  an  hour  each  day  with 
windows  open  if  you  are  a  house¬ 
keeper  ;  put  in  time  at  a  gymnasium  or 
exercising  at  home  if  an  office  or  fac¬ 
tory  or  shop  worker.  Walk  at  least 
part  way  to  and  from  work,  and  al¬ 
ways  walk  briskly.  Loitering  along  the 
way  does  not  help  reduce  weight.  Min¬ 
eral  baths  and  cold  showers,  followed 
by  a  brisk,  rough  rub-down,  help  re¬ 
duce. 

The  use  of  rubber  garments  is  a 
quick,  convenient  method  of  taking  off 
flesh  from  one  part  of  the  body  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  others,  and  this  meth¬ 
od  is  quick  and  harmless,  but  unless 
followed  up  by  reducing  exercises  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  part  re¬ 
duced,  no  permanent  result  can  be 
hoped  for. 

Reducing  Exercises 

The  first  requisite  in  exercising  is  to 
put  on  loose  clothing  and  shoes  with 
low  heels  or  no  heels,  so  that  muscles 
can  have  full  play  and  the  body  stand 
straight,  with  the  weight  on  the  ball 
of  the  foot.  Next,  open  the  windows 
and  see  that  the  room  contains  plenty 
of  fresh,  cool  air  to  breathe  while 
exercising.  Stand  with  feet  straight 
and  about  six  to  eight  inches  apart, 
spine  straight,  head  up  and  facing  di¬ 
rectly  forward,  chest  out,  abdomen  in, 
and  arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  sides. 
This  is  the  position  for  the  beginning 
of  all  exercises  (Fig.  IL  Always 
breathe  in  slowly  as  the  arms  rise  and 
exhale  as  they  fall.  Stand  straight 
but  keep  limber,  and  especially  do  not 
let  your  knees  grow  stiff. 

Bust  Reduction 

EXERCJISING  with  chest  weights 
or  the  swinging  of  Indian  clubs 
helps  in  reducing  the  bust  and  the 
wearing  of  a  rubber  garment  made 
like  a  brassiere  will  cause  profuse  per¬ 
spiration  and  thus  gradually  break 
down  the  fat  cells,  decreasing  the 
amount  of  fat  over  the  chest.  Turkish 
baths  are  good  for  general  weight  re¬ 
duction  because  of  the  profuse  per¬ 
spiration  they  induce. 

Good  massage  with  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor  may  also  aid,  but  be  very  careful 
in  any  form  of  bust  reduction  not  to 
be  too  strenuous,  for  the  delicate 
glands  may  be  permanently  and  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  careless  or  rough 
treatment  or  overstraining. 

Execises  for  bust  reduction  can  be 
taken  that  will  produce  their  effect 


slowly,  and  in  connection  wtih  a  care¬ 
ful  diet,  the  reduction  should  be  a  sure 
one. 

Stand  as  shown  in  Figue  1,  head  up, 
chest  out  and  abdomen  in,  and  feet 
straight  and  set  comfortably  several 
inches  apart,  and  start  all  exercises 
from  this  position. 

From  Position  1,  swing  arms  for¬ 
ward  and  up  (Fig.  2)  and  out  to  side 
stretch  (Fig.  3).  Take  a  deep  in¬ 
halation  while  going  through  this  mo¬ 
tion,  then  hold  breath  and  keep  arms 
at  stretch  while  counting  three.  Drop 
arms  slowly,  exhaling  as  you  do  so. 

From  first  position  raise  arms  to 
side  stretch  (Fig.  3)  and  then  on  up¬ 
wards  over  the  head  until  hands  touch, 
inhaling  at  the  same  time.  Lower  hands 
slowly,  exhaling. 

Lift  arms  slowly  to  stretch  (Fig.  3) 
on  upwards  over  the  head  and  then 
bend  slowly  to  the  right  side  (Fig.  4) 
as  far  as  possible  without  lowering 
the  arms.  Straighten,  keeping  hands 
over  the  head  and  bend  to  the  left, 
straighten  and  lower  arms. 

Next  bring  arms  to  stretch,  hold 
them  at  that  height  and  slowly  turn 
the  body  from  the  waist  as  a  pivot,  as 
far  to  the  right  as  you  can,  turn  to 
front  face  and  around  to  the  left  in 
the  same  manner.  Next,  assume  Po¬ 
sition  3  and  bend  sideways. at  the  waist, 
first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
keeping  the  arms  straight  outward,  let¬ 
ting  the  hea_d  bend  naturally  with  the 
body  (Fig.  5).  This  exercise  and  the 
one  preceding  it  will  help  remove  fat 
from  back  and  sides  as  well  as  from 
the  bust. 

Reducing  tlie  Hips 

The  exercises  described  for  Figures 
4  and  5  help  reduce  overdeveloped 
hips.  Another  excellent  exercise  is 
illustrated  in  Figures  6  and  7.  In  the 
first  of  these  stand  with  arms  out¬ 
stretched  (Fig.  3),  but  feet  rather  far¬ 
ther  apart.  Raise  right  arm,  bend 
left  knee  and  lower  left  arm  until  the 
fingers  touch  the  floor  between  feet, 
as  in  Fig.  6.  You  cannot  bend  that  far 
at  first  but  it  will  come  from  practice. 
Return  to  position  (Fig.  3)  anad  re¬ 
peat  in  reverse  for  other  side. 

Stand  with  hands  at  sides,  then 
raise  right  arm  slowly,  letting  left  hang 
at  side.  Then  let  left  slowly  move 
downwards  towards  the  knee,  the  right 
curving  over  the  head  until  fingers 
touch  left  side  of  neck  (Fig.  7).  Slowly 
return  to  position  (Fig.  1).  Repeat 
in  opposite  direction. 

Slowly  raise  arms  over  the  head, 
then  bend  from  the  hips  until  finger¬ 
tips  touch  the  floor  (Fig.  8,  page 
1()3)  :  then  rise  slowly  to  erect 
position  with  arms  still  over  head  and 
then  lower  arms.  Inhale  while  bend¬ 
ing  and  exhale  during  the  straightening 
and  move  slowly.  Be  careful  the  knees 
are  not  bent  during  this  exercise. 

Waist  Reduction 

The  exercises  for  the  hips  are  also 
good  for  making  the  waist  supple, 
but  an  added  exercise  is  to  stand  erect, 
hands  on  hips,  bend  forward  as  far 
as  you  can,  straighten ;  bend  to  the 
right,  straighten,  to  the  left  and 
straighten.  Next,  hands  on  hips,  bend 
forward,  and  swing  the  body  to  the 
right,  then  on  around  in  a  rotary  mo¬ 


tion  with  the  waist  as  a  pivot.  Re¬ 
peat  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Reducing  tKe  Abdomen 

Rolling  over  and  over,  with  arms 
folded  to  protect  the  breast,  and 
the  body  held  fairly  rigid  is  a  good 
reduction  exercise  for  hips  and  abdo¬ 
men.  The  exercise  iillustrated  in  Fig. 
8  (page  103)  is  also  good. 

Next,  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  hands  on 
hips  and  the  feet  braced  under  some 
bit  of  heavy  furniture.  Slowly  raise 
the  body  to  a  sitting  position  without 
using  the  elbows  to  help  raise  the  body. 
Then  gradually  sink  back  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  position  and  relax.  Repeat  five 
times,  always  relaxing  and  resting  in 
between. 

An  exercise  useful  for  reducing  hips, 
abdomen  and  legs  is  to  stand  erect, 
hold  lightly  to  the  back  of  a  chair  or 
other  firm  bit  of  furniture,  and  go 
through  a  rapid  running  exercise  while 
staying  in  the  same  spot.  Let  the 
motion  be  free  from  the  hips  and  lift 
the  legs  high,  the  knee  loose.  Keep 
this  up  for  at  least  a  full  minute,  rest, 
repeat. 

Reducing  tbe  Legs 

Holding  the  knee  stiff,  raise  the 
legs  as  high  as  you  can  without 
bending  the  body  backwards,  hold  for 
a  quarter  minute,  lower  slowly.  Repeat 
with  other  leg.  This  exercise  can  be 
repeated  more  than  the  usual  five 
times  when  you  are  in  practice,  twenty 
times  for  each  leg  being  a  good  exer¬ 
cise. 

The  exercises  described  for  Fig.  8 
(both  illustrations)  are  good,  and  an¬ 
other  is  to  bend  right  knee  and  hip, 
bringing  right  knee  nearly  up  to  chest 
without  bending  the  body  (Fig.  9). 
Lower  and  repeat  with  left  knee. 

Next,  clasp  hands  at  back  of  neck 
and  rise  on  toes,  bend  knees  (Figs.  10 
and  11)  and  rise,  keeping  body  up¬ 
right.  Do  not  spread  knees  or  touch 
heels.  If  this  exercise  is  too  difficult, 
do  it  at  first  with  hands  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  in  front  of  you.  (Fig.  12.) 

Standing  on  tiptoes  and  walking 
about  the  room  on  the  toes  will  help 
reduce  fat  ankles.  Rising  and  falling 
from  flat  of  foot  to  toes  is  also  good. 
Do  these  exercises  barefoot. 

Reducing  a  Fat  Back  and  Neck 

WINGING  clubs  and  liftii;g  weights 
are  good  for  reducing  flesh  accu¬ 
mulations  on  the  back.  Exercises  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  by  Figs.  7  and  8 
(on  page  103)  also  will  help. 

For  what  is  sometimes  called  “forty 
fat,”  a  little  cushion  of  fat  that  accu¬ 
mulates  at  the  base  of  the  neck  in 
back,  holding  the  head  erect  helps 
somewhat.  Sit  or  stand  at  ease,  head 
erect,  then  drop  head  forward  on  the 
chest,  then  rotate  on  the  neck,  bending 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  right,  then 
back  and  then  over  to  the  left  until 
the  head  has  gone  about  in  a  circle. 
Then  raise  to  erect  position,  rest,  re¬ 
peat  in  opposite  direction,  circling  to 
the  left  (Figs.  13,  14,  15).  Double 
chin  is  reduced  also  by  this  exercise 
and  massaging  the  under  chin  will  also 
help  break  down  the  extra  fatty  tissue. 

A  good  cool  shower  or  sponging 
should  follow  these  exercises,  and  then 
i  thorough  rubbing-down  witih  a  Turk¬ 
ish  towel.  Do  not  rest  or  eat  after 
exercising  if  you  are  trying  to  reduce, 
but  go  on  about  the  day’s  work. 

Massage  will  help  to  get  rid  of  a 
double  chin  if  persisted  in. 
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or  more.  Then  after  anointing  the 
parts  with  a  massage  cream,  pick 
up  little  particles  of  the  flesh  and  roll 
them  between  thumb  and  first  finger. 
This  is  to  break  down  the  fat  cells 
and  should  be  done  all  over  the  too- 
fat  chin  twice  a  day.  After  this  has 
been  done  use  an  astringent  lotion  such 
as  witch-hazel,  a  few  drops  of  benzoin 
in  the  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
alum  water. 

Putting  On  Weight 

The  rules  for  putting  on  weight  are 
almost  the  oposite  of  those  for  re¬ 
ducing.  Plenty  of  sleep  at  night  and 
a  nap  during  the  day,  plenty  of  good, 
fattening  food  and  freedom  from  wor¬ 
ry,  these  are  the  rules  for  gaining 
weight. 

If  you  can  eat  raw  eggs  and  drink 
unskimmed  milk,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
eggs,  each  beaten  into  a  glass  of  milk, 
may  be  taken  during  the  day  and  be¬ 
tween  regular  meals.  Put  plenty  of 
butter  on  your  white  bread  and  pota¬ 
toes,  eat  fats  with  your  meat.  Beans, 
spinach,  beets,  asparagus  and  onions 
are  builders  of  both  fat  and  strength 
and  corn  is  a  fattener.  Use  plenty  of 
cream  and  sugar  on  breakfast  foods 
and  dressing  on  your  salads.  Custards, 
sago,  whipped  cream  desserts  and  tap¬ 
ioca  are  good  for  dessert  and  use 
plenty  of  figs  and  dates  and  bananas  in 
your  selection  of  fruits.  Olive  oil  is 
especially  beneficial  and  if  it  is  found 
to  be  distasteful,  use  it  in  lemon  oi 
orange  juice  or  mix  plentifully  in  your 
French  dressings  for  salad,  and  use 
lemon  rather  than  vinegar  in  all  dress¬ 
ings. 

Many  of  the  exercises  suggested  for 
reducing  will  also  help  build  tissues, 
for  while  the  fat  person  is  working  off 
fat  cells,  the  thin  one  is  building  up 
her  muscles,  and  filling  out  in  that  way. 
Just  as  the  fat  person  must  not  rest 
after  exercising,  the  thin  person  taKCJ 
a  quick  sponge  and  rub-down  and  then 
should  rest  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  dressing  or  exerting  herself  in 
any  manner. 

Above  all,  she  must  uul  worry,  but 
let  life  proceed  calmly,  content  to  omit 
some  of  her  daily  routine.  Relax  when¬ 
ever  possible.  If  waiting  for  some  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  there  are  a  few  minutes 
between  engagements,  relax.  Live  out 
on  the  porch  as  much  as  possible  and 
sit  at  your  work,  using  a  chair  in  the 
kitchen  when  drying  dishes  or  peeling 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  handy,  and  if  the  oven 
must  be  watched  and  the  meat  basted, 
rest  between  the  times  you  must  move 
and  omit  all  non-essential  w’ork. 

Be  leisurely  and  do  not  act  as  if 
your  hurry  would  save  the  world.  Let 
other  people  do  the  worrying  and  hur¬ 
rying  for  a  time,  for  most  thin  persons 
are  worriers  and  hurriers.  Even  for 
a  short  distance,  take  a  car  if  possible. 

Massage  at  night  with  cold  creams 
and  let  some  of  the  cream  remain  on 
<  over  night.  Do  not  take  icy  cold  baths. 
They  must  prepare  fats  and  sweets 
in  ways  that  will  make  them 
palatable  and  give  up  the  eating  of 
sour  pickles,  acid  salad  dressings,  and 
build  for  the  addition  of  weight.  They 
like  to  move  quickly,  but  must  learn 
to  retard  their  motions.  They  enjoy 
exercise  but  must  curb  that  desire  to 
just  a  few  minutes  of  active  athletics 
each  day.  Their  slogan  must  be.  as 
one  thin  woman  ineleoan*^'  •  explained, 
“slow  down,  sleep  and  stuff.” 


Care  of 

Few  women  realize  the  importance 
of  giving  proper  care  to  their 
feet.  Not  only  must  they  be  well  shod, 
but  due  care  needs  also  be  given  the 
skin  and  nails  in  order  to  maintain 
‘foot  health.’  Tired  feet  and  aching 
muscles  are  not  conductive  to  a  tran¬ 
quil  expression  or  that  look  of 
abounding  health  so  attractive  in  a 
woman. 


A — Normal  position  of  the  foot;  B — cmn- 
fortable  low  heel; — C — weight  thrown  on 
toes  by  very  high  heel. 


Broken  ArcKes 

A  sensible  foot-form  shoe  with  a 
medium  heel  for  the  workday  world 
leaves  the  foot  rested  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  wearing  of  fancy,  dainty  foot¬ 
wear  for  dress  occasions.  But  wear¬ 
ing  shoes  not  shaped  for  the  foot  is 
the  chief  cause  for  broken  arches,  a 
malady  bringing  backaches,  headaches, 
trouble  with  the  vision,  besides  pain 
to  the  feet. 

Arch  supports  may  be  worn  inside 
the  shoes,  but  if  cognizance  is  taken 
at  once,  the  weakened  muscles  may 


tlie  Feet 

be  rebuilt  and  the  broken  arch  re¬ 
stored.  Massage  the  feet  at  night. 
Exercise  the  muscles  by  rising  on  the 
toes  and  walking  round  the  room  that 
way.  Next  try  rising  on  the  toes 
several  times,  falling  back  on  the 
heels  between  each  lifting  of  the  foot. 
A  woman  who  had  much  trouble  with 
fallen  arches  cured  herself  entirely  by 
following  these  exercises  given  her 
by  her  physician.  He  gave  her  a 
dozen  marbles,  quite  small  ones,  and 
several  each  of  graduated  larger  sizes. 
Each  night  she  sat  in  a  low  straight 
-hair,  placed  the  smallest  marbles  Oi. 
the  floor  Defore  her  and  tried  to  pick 
them  up  by  grasping  them  under  her 
toes.  At  first  she  could  not  hold  even 
one  of  the  marbles  but  gradually  the 
muscles  began  to  function  and  soon 


the  smallest  size  could  be  lifted,  laid 
on  the  floor  and  lifted  again  for  a 
dozen  succeeding  times.  Then  she 
began  on  the  next  larger  size  of 
marbles  and  so  on  until  her  toes 
could  lift  quite  big  ones  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  effort.  For  two  years  she  ex¬ 
ercised  every  night  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
she  was  able  to  be  on  her  feet  prac¬ 
tically  all  day  without  her  arches  giv¬ 
ing  way  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Tired  Feet 

LEANLINESS  is  a  prime  re¬ 
quisite  in  foot  health  and  the  feet 
should  be  bathed  eadi  nieht.  Alcohol 
rubs,  coal-oil  or  salt  water  rubs  are 
restful  to  tired  feet  if  the  skin  is  dry, 
sweet  oil  makes  an  excelent  lubricant 


for  the  massage.  Keep  two  pairs  of 
shoes  in  use  if  possible,  wearing  them 
on  alternate  days  both  because  this 
relieves  the  feet  of  constant  pressure 
on  the  same  spots  and  gives  the  shoes 
a  chance  to  air  thoroughly. 

Callouses 

CALLOUSES  are  a  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  certain  areas  of  the  skin, 
the  usual  places  on  the  feet  for  them 
being  just  above  the  ball  of  the  foot 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  small  toes. 
The  exercises  for  broken  arches  will 
help  restore  the  toes  to  normal.  A 
more  temporary  but  much  quicker  re¬ 
lief  may  be  obtained  by  soaking  the 
feet  in  warm  water  and  salt,  then 
rubbing  or  scraping  the  hard  spots 
with  a  pumice  stone  or  heavy  emery 
file.  Apply  a  light  coating  of  tincture 
of  iodine  to  allay  any  inflammation. 
Ordinary  surgeon’s  plaster  should  be 
put  over  the  spots  as  a  protector  if  the 
parts  are  very  sensitive. 

Corns 

Acorn  is  an  extreme  form  of  cal¬ 
lous,  having  a  core  or  hard  center 
that  presses  into  the  soft  flesh  beneath 
and  brings  on  extreme  pain.  The 
cause  is  usually  ill-fitting  shoes,  so 
the  first  step  in  relief  is  to  wear  shoes 
that  fit  properly  and  do  not  unduly 
compress  the  feet.  Soak  the  feet  in 
warm  water  and  then  pare  the  scarf- 
skin  away  with  a  corn-loiife  such  as 
is  used  by  chiropodists.  Be  careful 
to  have  your  knife  sterilized  by  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  flame  for  a  moment  or  into 
grain  alcohol  and  be  careful  not  to 
cut  deep  enough  to  cause  bleeding, 
lest  blood  poisoning  result. 

Use  a  corn  pad  or  a  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  protect  the  spot  until  the  corn 
ceases  to  return.  A  number  of  prepa¬ 
rations  are  on  the  market  for  re¬ 
moving  corns  but  only  carefully  fitting 
shoes  will  keep  them  from  returning. 
Soft  corns  come  between  the  toes  and 
while  temporary  relief  may  be  gained 
by  using  talcum  nowder  or  stearate  of 
zinc,  a  chiropodist  is  needed  to  re¬ 
move  the  trouble  properly,  as  cutting 
out  these  corns  is  difficult  for  the 
sufferer,  although  some  people  can  do 
so  successfully  by  using  their  cuticle 
scissors.  Both  corns  and  bunions 
may  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
salicylic  acid  and  flexible  collodion, 
using  a  dram  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter.  This  forms  a 
protecting  coating. 

Bunions 

Bunions  are  caused  by  wearing 
too  short  shoes  that  force  the 
great  toe  up  until  the  joint  is  dislo¬ 
cated.  Painting  the  inflamed  joint 
with  iodine  will  allay  inflammation  and 
a  good  chiropodist  can  make  a  pad 
to  fit  over  the  joint  and  remove  the 
painful  pressure  of  the  shoe.  But 
never  think  it  an  economy  to  wear 
short  shoes  because  you  have  bought 
them  since  the  possible  result  is  too 
serious  to  risk. 

Ingrowing  Toenails 

Nails  should  be  kept  trimmed 
straight  and  if  any  tendency  to¬ 
wards  growing  inwards  at  the  sides 
manifests  itself,  cut  the  nails  in  a  V, 
with  the  sides  higher  than  the  center, 
and  scrape  down  the  center  of  the 
nail  to  thin  that  part  slightly  in  order 
to  train  the  nail  to  grow  more  heavily 
Continued  on  Page  105 
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Beauty  may  be  ‘only  skin  deep/ 
as  we  were  admonished  in  our 
youth,  but  as  the  flippant  young¬ 
ster  once  answered  this  sage  dictum, 
“who  wants  to  look  under  her  skin, 
anyway  ?” 

And  we  all  know  women  who,  with 
features  far  from  regular  and  lack¬ 
ing  many  of  th.e  essentials  of  beauty, 
are  attractive  because  of  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  their  complexions.  Few,  in¬ 
deed,  can  resist  the  appeal  of  clear, 
smooth  skin,  shining  with  healthy 
color  and  free  from  blemishes.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  a  woman  who 
should  by  all  standards  be  accounted 
a  beauty,  fails  simply  and  solely  be¬ 
cause  her  complexion  is  poor.  Be  it 
muddy,  sallow  or  marrtd  by  pimples 
or  oiliness,  the  result  is  the  same — an 
impression  of  unhealthiness  or  lack  of 
cleanliness. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  first 
sentence  on  this  topic  and  refutes  that 
old  saw  about  the  depth  of  beauty, 
for  the  cause  of  good  or  bad  com¬ 
plexion  is  largely  a  matter  of  general 
health.  Plenty  of  exercise,  sleeping 
a  sufficient  number  of  hours  each  night 
in  a  well-ventilated  room,  proper  food 
and  plenty  of  water  between  meals,  as 
well  as  the  daily  sponge  or  bath — all 
these  are  factors  in  the  building  of  a 
fine  complexion. 

Many  a  stout  woman  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  oily  skin  and,  if  she  is  wise, 
that  tendency  is  kept  at  a  minimum  by 
careful  diet  and  exercise  rather  than 
by  mere  putting  of  powders  and  lo¬ 


tions  over  the  defect.  Not  that  pow¬ 
ders  and  lotions  do  not  play  their 
part,  but  don’t  get  the  idea  that  they 
play  the  only  part. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air,  day  and  night, 
means  feeding  the  body  sufficient 
oxygen  and  keeping  the  blood  in 
good  condition,  and  remember  the 
blood  feeds  the  tissues  of  the  body 
and  carries  the  wastes,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  blood  is  a  very  real 
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factor  in  good  health.  Some  of  us 
may  need  to  dress  more  warmly  in  the 
day  and  put  on  heavier  covers  at 
night  in  order  to  stand  the  cold, 
but  fresh  air  is  a  winter  necessity  as 
well  as  a  summer  one.  Always  have 
a  window  open  a  bit  in  your  bedroom 
and  should  the  draught  bother  put 
up  a  screen  to  keep  the  direct  current 
from  reaching  you. 

Use  Plenty  of  Water 

A  DAILY  sponge  is  good  for  nearly 
everybody  and  some  people  can 
stand  a  daily  tubbing,  but  the  cold 
plunge  is  too  strenuous  to  be  health¬ 
ful  for  most  people.  If  the  cold 
water  turns  your  lips  blue  and  leaves 
a  feeling  of  chill  and  lassitude,  de¬ 
spite  a  vigorous  rub-dowm  with  a 
heavy  Turkish  towel  both  before  and 
after  the  plunge,  better  give  it  up 
and  content  yourself  with  a  tepid 
sponge  each  morning  or  night,  and 
don’t  omit  the  rub  downs.  Persons 
with  over-dry  skin  have  to  limit  the 
number  of  baths  they  take  but  few 
people  cannot  stand  a  sponging  with 
tepid  water  and  a  good  soap  at  least 
every  second  day. 

Spraying  the  face  with  hot  water, 
the  force  of  which  invigorates  and  the 
heat  of  which  expands  the  pores, 
is  an  excellent  tonic  for  the  skin, 
when  followed  by  the  use  of  very  cold 
water  to  close  the  pores. 

Drinking  sufficient  quantities  of 
water  helps  clean  us  internally  as 
baths  cleanse  externally.  Everybody 
should  drink  at  lea.bi  three  pints  of 
liquid  a  day  (of  ordinary  tumblers, 
six  tumblers  of  liquid  a  day).  Most 
of  us  can  drink  more  than  that,  as  we 
include  soup,  tea,  milk  and  coffee  in 
this  amount.  Better  drink  little  with 
3'our  meals  and  take  at  least  one 
glass  of  tepid  or  hot  water  on  arising, 
a  glass  of  cool  water  between  break¬ 
fast  and  luncheon,  another  in  mid¬ 
afternoon,  and  another  on  retiring. 
These  with  the  beverages  usually 
served  at  meals  will  give  over  two 
quarts  of  liquid  a  day. 

Most  of  us  have  a  horror  of  body- 
odors  and  want  to  be  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  possible  but  all  the  bathing  in 
the  world  will  not  give  the  fresh,  pure 
odor  we  desire  unless  our  clothing  be 
kept  as  cleanly  as  our  persons.  The 
real  objection  to  woolen  dresses  in 
summer  time  is  less  their  appearance 
of  unseasonableness  than  the  fact  that 
we  perspire  freely  in  hot  weather  and 
therefore  need  to  wear  clothing  that 
is  sent  frequently  to  the  laundry. 
Better  have  plainer  underwear  and 
change  it  every  day  or  two  than 
wear  elaborate  garments  that  can¬ 
not  survive  the  wear  and  tear  of 
frequent  washings.  Stockings  should 
be  washed  out  every  night  if  the  feet 
perspire  at  all  and  shoes  need  air¬ 
ings  quite  as  much  as  do  other  gar¬ 
ments. 

Many  women,  with  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  of  neatness,  put  their  clothes  in 
their  clothes  closets  at  night.  Gar¬ 
ments  need  an  airing  before  being  put 
away  to  help  evaporate  any  perspira¬ 
tion  that  may  be  clinging  to  them. 
Next  morning  is  quite  time  enough  to 
hide  clothes  in  the  closet. 

Well  shaped  features  form  the  basis 
on  which  personal  beauty  depends  but 
this  advantage  is  largely  lost  if  these 
be  covered  by  an  unhealthy  skin. 


Cleanliness  is  the  first  requisite  in 
beautifying,  but  many  persons  have 
certain  skin  peculiarities  needing 
special  attention. 

Excessive  Persperation 

Excessive  perspiration  is  one  of 
these  troubles  and  while  bathing 
is  the  chief  relief,  the  use  of  the 
powder  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
care  of  the  hands  and  arms  will  also 
be  found  useful.  The  human  skin,  no 
matter  how  clean  and  healthy,  ex¬ 
hales  an  odor  and  while  people  of 
one  race  may  not  notice  it  in  the 
case  of  others  of  their  owm  race, 
they  frequently  can  detect  it  in  per¬ 
sons  of  other  races.  Then,  too,  we 
know  that  dogs  can  follow  the  scent 
of  persons,  once  they  have  been  given 
a  garment  that  has  been  worn  by  that 
person,  or  can  follow  a  master  who 
is  not  within  sight. 

If  perspiration  is  odorous,  wash  af¬ 
fected  parts  with  soap  in  which  naph- 
thol  or  eucalyptus  is  impregnated. 
Then  use  a  lotion  of 

Boric  Acid . . Drachm  I 

Witch  Hazel . Ounce  2 

Rose  Water . . Ounce  1 


Oily  Skin 

An  oily  condition  of  the  skin  usually 
adds  enlarged  pores  and  black¬ 
heads  as  co-existent  troubles.  Avoid¬ 
ing  fatty  and  rich  foods  and  consum¬ 
ing  fresh  vegetables,  salads  and  plenty 
of  water  as  a  part  of  the  diet,  helps 
reduce  this  annoyance.  A  greaseless 
cream  should  be  used,  together  with 
an  astringent  wash. 

A  good  cleanser  for  an  oily  skin  is 
made  by  using  a  saturate  solution  of 
boric  acid  powder  in  alcohol,  and 
this  will  take  off  dirt  even  after  the 
parts  have  been  washed  with  warm 
water.  A  little  rose  water  may  be 
added  to  this  solution  if  desired. 
Use  night  and  morning  and  let  dry  on 
the  face  before  applying  powder. 


'ace  Powder 


Talcum  Powder 

Starch 

Orris  root 

Oil  of  bergamot,  drops 


Av.  oz.  IS 
Av.  oz.  1 
Av.  oz.  1 1/^ 
12 


Another  good  powder  can  be  made 
of  two  parts  talcum,  two  parts  of  rice 
flour,  and  one  part  of  zinc  oxide. 

Mix  well  and  perfume  with  oil  of 
bergamot  or  any  other  desired  odor. 


Dry  Skin 

IF,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
troubled  with  too  dry  a  skin,  use 
no  more  soap  than  is  actually  neces¬ 
sary  for  cleansing,  substituting  a  good 
cold  cream  in  its  stead.  Dry  skin  is 
prone  to  become  wrinkled  because  the 
natural  oil  is  lacking,  so  after  the 
first  coating  of  cream  has  been  mas¬ 
saged  into  the  skin  and  the  face  then 
dabbed  and  wiped  clean  with  a  soft 
cloth,  put  on  a  second  coating  of  the 
cream  every  second  night  and  let  this 
stay  on  until  morning. 

When  about  to  be  exposed  to  cold, 
wind  or  sun,  rub  in  a  little  cream  be¬ 
fore  aplying  the  powder.  This  will 
help  maintain  the  softness  of  the  skin. 
Use  a  rice  powder  or  some  brand  of 
powder  compounded  for  use  on  a 
dry  skin,  as  this  makes  considerable 


difference.  Water  used  in  washing 
the  face  should  be  softened  by  borax 
or  an  oatmeal  bag  in  the  water. 

Sensitive  Skin 

OATMEAL  (two  parts)  mixed 
with  almond  meal  (one  part), 
makes  a  healing  substitute  for  soap 
if  the  skin  is  supersensitive.  Put  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  in  a 
cotton  bag  and  soak  until  the  water 
gets  a  milky  apearance.  Then  use 
your  bag  as  a  wash  cloth.  While 
glycerine  is  very  healing  to  most  skins, 
some  are  unable  to  tolerate  it,  so  if 
you  are  having  skin  troubles,  make 
sure  that  yours  is  a  skin  with  which 
glycerine  agrees  before  using  much 
of  it  in  lotions. 

For  chapped  skin  camphor  ice  is 
a  most  healing  emollient. 

Camplior  Ice 

Spermaceti  Gr.  320 

White  wax  Gr.  320 

Camphor  Av.  oz.  1*4 

Alelt  the  first  two  ingredients.  Add 
camphor,  stir  until  cool.  Pour  into 
moulds  to  harden. 

Pimples  and  Blackheads 

TWO  of  the  most  disfiguring  of 
the  minor  skin  troubles  are 
pimples,  with  their  white  heads,  and 
comedones  or  blackheads.  In  both 
cases  the  first  step  in  removal  is  to 
see  that  the  skin  works  properly  and 
the  pores  are  kept  clean.  Massage 


A  hideous  costume  in  very  poor  taste  for 
walking 


is  good  in  that  it  increases  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  and  induces 
greater  activity  of  the  glands.  Pow¬ 
der,  paint  or  certain  articles  of  food 
may  produce  pimples,  so  be  careful 
in  choice  of  cosmetics  and  of  diet 
if  your  tedency  is  towards  skin  erup¬ 
tions. 

If  the  pimples  are  red  and  hard  use 
a  lotion,  but  large  pimplrs,  filled  with 
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matter,  must  be  opened  and  the  con¬ 
tents  pressed  out.  For  this  purpose 
use  a  needle  that  has  had  the  point 
thoroughly  sterilized  either  by  hold¬ 
ing  in  a  flame  or  in  alcohol,  and  use 
a  bit  of  clean  cotton  or  antiseptic 
gauze  over  the  fingers  when  pressing 
out  the  matter,  throwing  this  away 
or  burning  it  and  disinfecting  the 
needle  again  if  that  too,  is  not  thrown 
away. 

The  following  mixture,  applied  at 
bed  time  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
affected  parts  over  night,  will  help 
remove  pimples : 

yi  ounce  benzoated  zinc  ointment 
5  grains  gum  camphor 
10  grains  salicylic  acid 
5  drops  carbolic  acid 

Blackheads  (comedones)  are  caused 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  seba- 
cious  glands,  the  little  channels  by 
which  the  oily  matter  reaches  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin  and  keeps  it  soft  and 
supple.  When  these  glands  become 
plugged  and  the  oily  sUustance 
hardens,  the  top  surface  grows  black¬ 
ened  by  dirt  and  the  blackheads  are 
formed.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  darken  the  forehead 
or  the  tip  and  sides  of  the  nose,  and 
while  really  quite  a  trivial  affection, 
they  certainly  can  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  complexion.  If  only  one  or  two 
blackheads  apear  they  may  be  pressed 
out  but  this  causes  an  irritation  of  the’ 
skin  and  where  the  condition  is  wide¬ 
spread,  other  method  of  removal  must 
be  found. 

Wash  twice  daily  with  a  good  soap 
and  warm  water  and  then  rub  with 
a  Turkish  towel  to  accelerate  circu¬ 
lation  but  do  not  rub  hard  enough 
to  irritate  the  skin.  Then  apply  the 
following  treatment  at  night : 

Bathe  parts  affected  in  very  hot 
water.  Dry  well.  Rub  with  the 
following  lotion ; 

Ether  FI.  oz.  1 

Alcohol  _  FI.  dr.  6 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  FI.  dr.  2 

This  is  to  dissolve  the  sebaceous 
deposits.  Let  this  liquid  dry  on  the 
face  and  then  apply  a  paste  of 
Acetic  acid  Dr.  2 

Glycerin  Dr.  3 

China  clay  Dr.  4 

Add  a  few  drops  of  perfume  if 
desired. 

Leave  the  paste  on  the  face  all 

night  and  wash  off  in  the  morning. 
After  a  few  days  the  blackheads  will 
loosen  and  can  be  pressed  uut. 

Witch  hazel  patted  into  the  skin 
helps  keep  the  pores  contracted  and 
will  help  maintain  normal  conditions 
once  the  blackheads  are  removed. 

Either  pimples  or  blackheads  may 
be  merely  the  visible  sign  of  some 
internal  trouble  and  in  such  case 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
physician  since  surface  treatment  will 
achieve  very  little  result. 

Red  Nose  and  CKeeks 

Sometimes  the  face  is  too  red 
because  the  skin  is  so  very  thin 
that  the  blood  vessels  beneath  are 
too  apparent,  but  usually  the  cause 
is  impaired  circulat^jii  or  digestion. 
In  the  former  case  little  can  be  done 
except  to  keep  the  face  well  powdered 
as  a  protection  when  exposed  to  in¬ 
clement  weather,  but  under  the  latter 
conditions  attention  to  diet  and  the 
wearing  of  loose  enough  clothing  will 
help  and  the  morning  shower,  out¬ 
door  exercise  and  deep  breathing  all 
conduce  to  the  maintaining  of  a  good 
complexion.  Alassage  of  the  parts 


and  application  of  spirits  of  camphor 
will  help  tone  down  a  too  high  col¬ 
oring  and  use  the  following  ointment : 
S  grains  acetate  of  lead 
5  grains  acetate  of  zinc 
2  ounces  rose  water 

Alix  and  apply  at  night  and  after 
washing  the  face.  If  applied  in  the 
daytime,  powder  over  with  powdered 
starch  or  arrowroot. 

When  the  nose  is  oily  use  powdered 
oleate  of  zinc  instead  of  an  ointment. 

Tan,  Sunburn  and  Freckles 

JUST  why  the  sun’s  rays  cause  one 
person  to  freckle,  another  to  tan 
and  a  third  to  burn  is  probably  due 
to  skin  conditions,  but  the  treatment 
is  similar  for  all  three  of  these  an¬ 
noyances. 

Lemon  juice  and  giyccrine,  peroxide 
and  horseradish  water,  buttermilk  and 
other  simple  home  concoctions  will 
help  banish  the  discoloration.  For 
tan  and  freckles  the  skin  may  first 
be  bathed  with  warm  water  and  then 
the  lotion  applied  and  allowed  to  stay 
on  over  night. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  reliable  firm’s 
product  when  buying  a  bleaching  lo¬ 
tion  or  cream. 

Sunburn  must  be  differently  treated 
from  tan  or  freckles.  Let  no  water 
touch  the  burnt  areas,  but  use  olive 
oil,  with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water  or,  most  soothing  and 
cooling  of  all,  apply  stearate  of  zinc. 
This  is  a  greasy  powder  obtainable 
at  any  druggist’s  and  may  be  powdered 
thickly  over  the  burn.  Then  wrap 
with  two  inch  strips  of  sterilized  gauze 
or  soft,  clean  bits  of  cotton  goods. 
Inside  of  a  few  hours  even  the  most 
stubborn  cases  will  find  relief.  _  If 
possible,  keep  the  powder  on  all  night 
but  remember  its  greasy  quality  and 
protect  your  bed  linen  as  you  woulu 
if  a  cream  had  been  used.  Many 
women  with  sensitive  skins  have 
learned  to  powder  with  a  light  dust¬ 
ing  of  stearate  of  zinc  when  going 
out  in  the  sun,  putting  their  usual 
face  powder  over  this  first  dusting, 
and  thus  looking  well  while  preventing 
much  of  the  burn  they  would  other¬ 
wise  suffer.  Cold  creams  and  chiffon 
veils  are  other  satisfactory  precau¬ 
tions  against  sunburn. 

Liver  Spots 

ROWN  spots  over  the  skin  are 
an  indication  of  an  ii^^ctive  liver, 
of  anemia  or  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  other  disturbances.  Plenty  of 
fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and  an  added 
allowance  of  water  in  the  diet  all 
help  improve  this  condition,  but  it  is 
generaly  better  to  follow  the  advice 
of  a  physician  if  these  spots  do  not 
disappear  after  a  time  of  careful  diet¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  a  local  irritation, 
such  as  a  tight  hat  band  or  choker 
may  cause  the  spots  but  generally  the 
marks  are  an  outward  evidence  of  an 
internal  derangement.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lotion  should  prove  of  assistance 
in  removing  the  spots : 

1  drachm  boric  acid 
1  ounce  distilled  witch  hazel 
1  ounce  cologne 

Use  of  Powder 

NLESS  the  skin  is  very  dry  a 
good  powder  will  remain  on  the 
skin  when  dusted  on  lightly.  The 
woman  with  very  dry  skin  should 
massage  with  cold  cream  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  powder  —  rubbing  in  the 
cream  gently  with  the  finger  tips  and 
then  dabbing  with  a  soft  cloth  until 


all  surface  cream  is  removed.  When 
massaging  rub  from  the  sides  inwards 
and  upwards.  Never  massage  by 
working  the  hands  away  from  each 
other.  Always  see  that  your  face  is 
clean  before  applying  powder.  Other¬ 
wise  the  skin  gets  a  greyish  hue 
from  the  dirt  underneath  and  besides 
the  pores  become  clogged,  with  pos¬ 
sible  resultant  blackheads  or  pimples. 

In  powedering  be  careful  to  dust 
the  powder  away  at  the  edges  of  the 
face  unless  you  want  a  very  sharp 
line  of  demarkation  showing  where 
the  powder  stops.  Also  be  sure  to 
put  powder  on  your  throat  if  your 
gown  is  cut  in  the  prevailing  low 
style. 

Paint  and  rouge  seldom  fool  any¬ 
body  but  the  person  who  wears  them. 
Not  that  they  mght  not  be  applied 
with  good  effect  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  but  nine  women  out  of  ten 
pile  on  the  rouge  until  the  unnatural 
effect  is  repellant  rather  than  attrac¬ 
tive.  When  a  woman  is  over-pale 
or  her  lips  white  from  illness,  rouge 
may  play  a  necessary  part  in  giving 
enough  color  to  impart  a  look  of 
health  to  her  skin  until  by  a  general 
toning-up  of  the  system  a  „  natural 
bloom  has  been  restored.  Few  women 
like  to  be  pitied  for  looking  ill  and  the 
business  woman  cannot  afford  to  look 
delicate  and  unable  to  carry  on  her 
day’s  work,  but  if  she  uses  rouge  let 
her  beware  of  piling  it  on  until  she 
appears  merely  painted  instead  of 
wholesome  and  healthy. 

Some  women  suffer  greatly  from 
breaking  of  the  thin  skin  on  the  lips 
in  severe  weather  and  for  them  the 
grease  rogue  stick  supplies  a  very 
useful  adjunct  to  the  toilet  in  bitter 
weather. 

Care  of  tKe  Lips 

A  PERFECT  cupid’s  bow  is  the  ideal 
upper  lip  but  most  of  us  fall 
short  of  perfection.  Nevertheless  we 
can  do  considerable  to  change  the 
shape  of  our  lips  for  better  or  worse. 
Many  nervous  women  have  a  habit  of 
biting  their  under  lip,  not  only  mak¬ 
ing  it  sore,  but  also  making  it  too 
thin  looking.  Others  purse  the  lips 
until  tiny  wrinkles  are  formed  at  the 
corners,  giving  a  look  of  age  long 
before  the  time  for  wrinkles  come 
naturally. 

These  are  objectionable  habits  but 
other  women  have  changed  the  shape 
of  their  mouths  for  better  by  adopt¬ 
ing  certain  habits.  An  English  girl 
with  the  short  upper  lip  so  many 
English  women  have,  decided  while 
still  a  young  girl  that  she  was  not 
going  through  life  with  her  lips  parted 
all  the  time  and  she  deliberately- 
forced  herself  to  draw  down  that 
short  lip  and  keep  it  against  the  lower 
lip  until  naturally  the  short  one 
lengthened.  Persons  with  very  full 
lower  lip  can  give  greater  apparent 
narrowness  by  drawing  the  lip  in 
slightly  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
thrust  forward. 

Pale  lips  usually  are  a  sign  of 
bloodlessness  or  poor  circulation  and 
while  the  rouge  stick  is  a  temporary 
aid,  better  attend  to  revising  your 
scheme  of  diet  and  exercise  if  per¬ 
manent  improvement  is  to  be  attained. 
Some  women  allow  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  droop,  giving  the  face  an 
unhappy  or  discontented  appearance. 
While  a  set  smile  is  tiresome  to  the 
onlooker,  a  woman  can  look  pleasant 
and  refuse  to  let  any  troubles  give 
a  peevish  droop  to  her  lips. 


Superfluous  Hair 

NO  absolutely  satisfactory  method 
of  removing  superfluous  hair  has 
been  found.  If  the  hair  is  just  a  light 
fuzz,  better  wash  it  regularly  with  a 
mixture  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  to  keep  the  color  light  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  The  peroxide 
bleaches  and  the  ammonia  weaken  the 
hair  roots.  Do  not  use  household  am¬ 
monia,  but  get  the  strong  4F  solution 
and  dilute  with  water  if  too  strong. 
If  but  a  few  hairs  bother  you,  use 
tweezers  regularly  and  after  each  use 
of  them  apply  the  peroxide  and 
ammonia  solution  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
tarding  re-growth. 

A  good  depilatory  will  remove  hair, 
but  does  not  destroy  the  roots  so  that 
once  used  it  must  be  continually  ap¬ 
plied.  Most  druggists  carry  depila¬ 
tories  that  work  effectively  and  harm¬ 
lessly.  The  only  permanent  hair- 
remover  is  the  electric  needle,  and  as 
that  must  be  applied  to  each  root,  the 
process  of  removal  is  very  slow  and 
rather  painful.  The  electric  needle 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
operator  if  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  obtained  and  inflammation  avoided. 

Perfumes 

Perfumes  do  not  take  the  place  of 
good  soap  and  water  in  removing  per¬ 
spiration  and  its  odors.  If  perfumes 
are  applied,  put  them  on  after  and  not 
before  a  thorough  washing.  Many 
w'omen  object  to  the  use  of  perfumes 
on  the  person,  preferring  the  more 
subtle  odor  that  comes  from  keeping 
sachets  of  a  favorite  perfume  powder 
in  with  the  clothes  in  dresser  drawers 
and  in  little  bags  inside  each  gown. 

Perfumed  powders  are  popular  and 
none  more  so  than  rose-powder  or 
violet,  which  are  made  as  follows : 

Rose  Perfumed  Powder 

5  lbs.  fine,st  rice  powder 
1  lb.  oil  of  sandal-wood 
I  lb.  oil  of  rose 

Alix  ingredients  and  if  a  pink  tint  is 
desired  add  drachm  of  the  best 
carmine. 

Violet  Powder 

%  lb.  orris  root 
3  lbs.  cornstarch 
Y2  drachm  oil  of  bergamot 
Ys  drachm  oil  of  cloves. 

Mix. 

Care  of  tlie  Feet 

Continued  from  Page  103 

toward  the  center.  Insert  a  bit  of 
absorbent  cotton  under  the  edge  of  the 
nail  that  tends  to  grow  inwards  and 
after  each  washing  see  that  a  fresh 
bit  of  cotton  replaces  the  old. 
Should  the  trouble  grow  to  the  point 
where  inflammation  is  caused,  soak  the 
toe  in  hot  water  and  boric  acid.  If 
pus  forms,  beeter  see  a  chiropodist 
and  choose  one  who  is  careful  to  em¬ 
ploy  antisceptic  methods. 

Perspiring  Feet 

Excessive  perspiration  of  the 
feet  is  an  annoyance  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discomfort  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  feet  sweet.  Use 
alum  or  vinegar  or  camphor  in  the 
daily  warm  footbath  and  then  rub 
with  alcohol  or  tincture  >if  myrrh  in 
drying  the  feet. 
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At  night  take  the  hair  down  and 
shake  lightly  so  that  it  all  gets  a  good 
air  bath.  Then  brush  and  either  braid 
loosely  or  let  it  hang  unbraided  until 
morning  to  provide  for  the  scalp  a 
rest  and  air  at  night. 


A  woman  with  a  narrow  face  needs  her  hair  built  out  a  little  on  the  side  (Fig.  at  the  left) 


shows  the  scalp,  is  drab  in  color  and 
pulled  back  tightly  into  a  little  wispy 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  head?  I’ve 
known  a  few  very  lovely  women  who 
had  hair  like  that  but  most  of  their 
loveliness  was  of  character  and  not 
of  looks  and  I’ve  wanted  so  much  to 
take  them  in  hand  and  make  their  hair 
the  glory  it  should  have  been  around 
their  kindly  faces. 

Good  health  and  abounding  life  help 
greatly  since  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  carries  vitality  to  the  hair,  but 
many  a  delicate  woman  has  stimulated 
her  hair  growth  by  careful  treatment. 

Despite  a  good  circulation  the  hair 
may  be  starved  if  the  scalp  be  allowed 
to  grow  tight.  One  of  the  usual  signs 
preceding  baldness  is  a  tightening  of 
the  scalp  skin  to  the  head,  preventing 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
region  just  beneath  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  For  this  reason  a  gentle  mas¬ 
sage  of  the  scalp  is  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  daily  brushing.  Use  the 
finger  tips  for  this,  working  them 
round  and  round  over  the  scalp,  a  little 
space  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  scalp 
has  been  gone  over.  Two  or  three 
minutes  each  morning  will  not  only 
stimulate  the  scalp,  but  also  help  clear 
the  brain  for  the  morning’s  work  by 
setting  the  blood  to  flowing  freely  and 
thus  cleaning  outworn  material.  If 
the  hair  be  inclined  to  dryness,  dip  the 
finger  tips  in  warmed  vaseline  or  sweet 
oil  before  massaging;  if  the  hair 
seems  too  oily,  use  a  good  toilet  water 
or  a  mixture  of  grain  alcohol  and 
water.  , 

The  best  method  of  massaging  is  to 
place  the  four  fingers  of  each  hand 
on  the  sides  of  the  scalp,  \vith  the 
thumbs  about  four  inches  further  back 
on  riie  head  and  then,  beginning  at  the 
cro  vn  and  moving  the  fingers  in  small 
circles,  move  the  scalp  with  the  finger 
motion.  The  thumbs  are  kept  firmly 
in  position  as  a  means  of  steadying 
the  hands.  Do  this  rotating  movement 
all  over  the  head  until  the  whole  scalp 
has  been  manipulated  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  started.  If  any  particular  spots 


hands.  Then  with  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  hand  move  the  scalp  as  you  bring 
tne  balls  of  the  hands  and  the  finger 
lips  together.  Do  this  energetically 
lor  about  five  minutes,  working  all 


If  curlers  are  used,  do  not  draw 
them  too  tight  near  the  scalp,  but  let 
the  hair  get  a  little  rest  from  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  time  that  it  is  fastened  up. 
Kid  curlers  are  nearer  harmless  than 
any  others,  though  several  types  of 
improved  metal  curlers  are  now  on 
the  market. 


The  woman  whose  face  is  short  and  wide  looks  better  if  her  hair  is  puffed  high 

(Fig.  at  the  left) 


over  the  scalp.  Altogether,  a  ten- 
minute  period  devoted  to  scalp  mas¬ 
sage  each  night  will  well  repay  the 
time  devoted  thereto. 

For  Falling  H  air 

Tr.  cantharides,  2  drams 
Tr.  capsicum,  2  drams 
Quinine  sulphate,  10  grains 
Cologne,  1  ounce 
Grain  alcohol,  8  ounces 
Apply  night  and  morning. 

BrusKing 

The  hair  should  be  brushed  night 
and  morning  with  a  stiff  bristle 
brush,  using  long,  even  strokes,  that 
do  not  jerk  nor  tear  the  hair,  but  re¬ 
move  dust  and  hair  already  loosened 
from  the  head.  Many  women  with 
very  thick  hair  find  most  useful  the 
brushes  that  have  very  stiff  bristles  in 
little  clumps  or  groups  on  the  brush 
instead  of  the  brushes  with  bristles 
in  great  quantity,  but  wire  brushes 
should  never  be  used. 


Sliampoo 

, _ cleansing  ... 

is  an  integral  part  of  keeping  it 


'^HE  proper  cleansing  of  the  hair 


An  old  hat  rim  serves  as  a  shade  whet 
drying  the  hair 

quantity  of  soap  jelly  at  a  time  and 
by  placing  in  a  covered  fruit  jar  can 
keep  the  mixture  moist  and  ready 
for  use. 

If  you  will  get  the  hair  thoroughly 
wet  with  warm  water  before  applying 
the  soap,  a  quicker  lather  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Rub  the  soap  into  the  roots  as 
if  you  were  massaging  the  head,  but 
be  gentle  enough  to  avoid  irritating 
the  scalp.  Rinse  well  and  then  apply 
a  second  soaping  in  order  to  insure 
thorough  cleansing. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
hair  washing  is  the  rinsing.  Until 
the  soap  is  all  out  a  steady  stream  of 
water  should  be  kept  running  over 
the  hair.  Use  warm  water  until  the 


An  older  face  demands  a  soft,  graceful  hair  dressing  (Fig.  at  the  left) 


healthy.  The  hair  should  be  washed 
at  least  once  a  month  and  every  two 
weeks  is  even  better  for  the  person 
who  lives  in  a  dusty  neighborhood  or 
whose  hair  is  naturally  oily.  When 
shampooing  the  hair  use  soft  water  if 
obtainable,  for  this  gives  far  better 
results.  Brush  the  hair  lightly  and 
then  massage  the  scalp  enough  to 
loosen  any  dead  skin  particles.  If  in¬ 
clined  to  dandruff,  rub  the  comb 
lightly  over  the  scalp  to  loosen  any 
clinging  particles  for  the  lather  to 
remove. 

In  the  shampoo  itself  use  warm 
water  and  a  good,  pure  soap.  A  good 
Castile  is  preferred  by  many,  while 
others  use  a  tar  soap,  but  in  any  case 
shave  off  the  amount  of  soap  needed 
in  thin  shavings,  put  in  a  pint  of 
water  and  bring  to  a  boil,  allowing  it 
to  simmer  a  little  while.  This  will 
dissolve  the  soap,  but  to  make  sure, 
run  the  mixture  through  a  sieve  be¬ 
fore  using.  Some  women  make  up  a 


tne  Hair 

Brushing  stimulates  the  scalp,  helps 
send  the  oil  along  the  body  of  the 
hair  and  removes  dust,  making  for  a 
glossy  crown  of  hair.  If  the  hair 
tangles  easily,  use  the  comb  with  care, 
holding  the  mass  of  hair  firmly  near 
the  roots  with  one  hand  while  comb¬ 
ing  the  ends  with  the  other,  and  work¬ 
ing  slowly  from  higher  and  higher  up 
the  hair  strand,  but  beginning  the 
combing  near  the  roots  and  working 
towards  the  tip  makes  for  snarls  and 
matting  of  the  hair. 

Needless  to  say,  combs  and  brushes 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Use 
tepid  water  with  a  dash  of  ammonia 
in  it  for  the  weekly  washing  and 
rinse  with  cold  water,  laying  brushes 
back  up  to  dry  so  that  water  will 
drain  off  the  tips  of  the  bristles.  A 
light  beating  of  the  brush  (bristles 
down)  on  a  paper  will  remove  dust 
accumulations. 


Her  hair  may  be  ‘woman’s  crown¬ 
ing  glory’  but  it  is  often  also 
her  chief  worry  if  not  properly 
handled.  So  many  women  do  not 
know  how  to  care  for  their  hair  or 
will  not  give  the  time  requisite  to 
keeping  it  in  good  condition,  yet  a 
woman’s  looks  depend  largely  upon 
her  hair. 

Can  you  imagine  attractive-looking 
the  woman  whose  hair  is  so  thin  it 


Care  of 


are  inclined  to  thinness,  give  a  little 
extra  time  to  these  places. 

Another  massage  movement  to  use 
in  connection  with  the  one  given  is 
the  placing  of  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  firmly  on  the  head,  facing  each 
other  with  about  an  inch  between  the 
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Tlie  Eyes  and  tke  Eyebrows 


final  rinse,  when  cold  may  be  used  to 
close  the  pores  and  prevent  taking 
cold. 

Many  women  like  a  tincture  of  green 
soap  jelly,  which  is  most  cleansing, 
and  is  excellent  except  for  the  woman 
w'hose  hair  is  too  dry,  as  the  green 
soap  (in  point  of  fact,  it  is  yellow  in 
color)  has  a  drying  tendency.  Many 
persons  use  the  following  shampoo  and 
find  it  most  satisfactory; 

Potassium  carbonate  Av.  oz.  1 

Borax  Av.  oz.  1 

Distilled  water  FI.  oz.  32 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

Use  towels  of  huck  or  linen  if  pos¬ 
sible,  or  a  very  well-made  Turkish 
towelling  for  drying  the  hair,  but 
avoid  materials  giving  forth  much 
lint  as  this  gets  into  the  hair  and  does 
not  brush  out  easily.  Massage  the 
hair  gently  and  shake  it  in  the  air 

while  drying  and  have  fairly  dry  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  comb  and  brush  it. 
In  fact,  many  curly  haired  women  let 
the  hair  get  thoroughly  dry  before 
combing  so  that  none  of  the  natural 
curl  shall  be  smoothed  out.  The  hair 
should  never  be  piled  on  the  head 
until  thoroughly  dry. 

Cutting  the  hair  inclines  to  coarsen 
it,  but  that  again  has  an  advantage, 
fairly  coarse  hair  dressing  far  more 
easily  and  effectively  than  soft,  cling¬ 
ing,  silky  hair. 

Dandruff 

AS  the  scarf  skin  scales  off  and  new 
skin  forms  beneath  we  naturally 
have  a  few  particles  of  skin  lying 
loose  on  the  scalp,  but  when  this 
condition  grows  to  a  noticeable  degree 
and  file  scalp  becomes  scaly  and  dry, 
the  time  has  come  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  Unless  checked  by  treat¬ 
ment,  excessive  dandruff  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  disease  leading  eventually  to 
baldness.  Apply  almond  or  olive  oil, 
or  better  yet,  the  oil  of  ergot,  rubbing 
in  at  night  b}’^  a  gentle  massage.  Some 
persons  find  kerosene  excellent  and 
the  odor  is  quite  gone  by  morning  if 
rubbed  into  the  scalp  at  night  and  the 
hair  left  loosely  lying  on  the  pillow 
all  night.  When  using  any  greasy 
preparation,  be  sure  to  lay  a  heavy 
cloth  over  your  pillow,  lest  stains  go 
through. 

.•\fter  allowing  the  oil  to  remain  on 
for  twenty-four  hours,  shampoo,  using 
tincture  of  green  soap,  as  this  cleanses 
best  of  all.  Put  a  little  of  the  soap 
in  a  dish,  rub  into  the  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  finger  tips  and  then  rinse  the 
head  thoroughly  in  warm  water.  Sepa¬ 
rate  the  hair  in  different  places  and 
scrub  the  scalp  with  a  small  brush  so 
that  all  dandruff  particles  are  re¬ 
moved.  If,  after  the  shampoo,  when 
the  scalp  is  dried,  it  looks  rather  pale, 
you  need  stimulating  massage  to  get 
up  circulation  as  a  dandruff  cure;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  scalp  is  red  and 
inflamed,  use  glycerine  and  water  as  a 
scalp  wash.  In  either  case,  keep  put¬ 
ting  on  the  oil  once  a  week  and 
shampoo  the  next  day,  always  mas¬ 
saging  gently  and  alternating  hot  and 
cold  douches  in  rinsing  the  hair  as  a 
stimulation  to  circulation. 

Oily  Hair 

IF  the  oil  glands  are  too  active  and 
the  scalp  in  too  relaxed  a  condition 
the  hair  is  oily  and  probably  stringy. 
A  stimulating  tonic  and  a  weekly 
Continued  in  Last  Column 


The  eyes  play  a  large  part  in  de¬ 
termining  the  impression  produced 
by  a  face  and  many  an  otherwise 
homely  person  who  “dresses  up  to’’ 
sparkling,  intelligent-looking  eyes,  is 
considered  attractive  in  appearance. 
The  beauty  of  the  eye  means  more  to 
the  expression  of  the  face  than  almost 
any  other  feature,  yet  many  of  us 
give  practically  no  attention  to  the 
care  of  our  eyes.  An  appearance  of 
strain  in  the  eyes  is  most  unattractive 
and  while  nobody  really  ivants  to  wear 
glasses,  a  well-fitted  eyeglass  looks 
better  than  do  eyes  showing  constant 
strain.  Moreover,  we  need  our  eyes 
for  too  many  of  our  daily  occupations 
and  amusements  to  risk  wantonly  their 
impairment.  While  the  nose-piece  on 
glasses  must  be  bought  rather  for  com¬ 
fort  than  for  looks,  remember  that  a 
high-arched  piece  makes  your  nose 
look  longer,  while  the  bar  running 
straight  across  decreases  the  apparent 
length  of  the  nose. 

Eye  strain  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
tiny  crows-feet  or  wrinkles  at  the 
outer  corner  of  the  eyes,  because  a 
person  who  has  difficulty  in  seeing, 
mechanically  screws  the  eyes  close. 
But  quite  as  often  the  crows-feet  are 
the  result  of  a  bad  habit  of  contract¬ 
ing  the  muscles  about  the  eyes  when 
engaged  in  puzzling  thought.  If  the 
wrinkles  are  a  result  of  habit — quit  it; 
but  if  lack  of  clear  vision  is  the  cause, 
consult  a  good  oculist  and  tollow  his 
instructions. 


Sometimes  we  can  help  the  eyes  by 
exercising  the  muscles,  and  for  the 
person  engaged  in  close  work  all  day 
a  few  moments  given  to  looking  into 
the  distance  every  little  while,  will  do 
much  to  rest  tired  vision.  At  night 
give  a  few  minutes  to  exercising  the 
e\'e  muscles.  Keeping  the  head  erect 
and  still,  look  to  the  right  as  far  as 
possible  without  turning  the  head,  then 
look  back  again  to  a  line  directly  in 
front  of  you.  Look  to  the  left  the 
same  way  and  repeat  each  exercise 
ten  times.  Then  rest  the  eyes  a  few 
moments.  Next,  holding  the  head 
quiet,  let  the  eyes  look  upwards  as  far 
as  possible,  slowly  bring  the  gaze  back 
to  a  straight  line  and  let  it  travel  on 
downwards  as  far  as  you  can,  then 
bringing  it  to  level  again,  close  the 
eyes  and  rest  before  repeating  the 
e.xercise. 

These  exercises  are  best  taken  while 
looking  out  over  an  open  space  out¬ 
doors,  or,  if  they  must  be  taken  in¬ 
doors,  stand  on  one  side  of  the  room 
and  follow  the  lines  of  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  eyes  need  their  daily  bath  as 
much  as  does  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Bathing  with  cold  and  warm  water 
alternately,  ending  with  a  cold  wash, 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  the  blood 
circulation  about  the  eyes.  A  solution 
of  boric  acid  in  distilled  water  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  wash  for  the  eyes, 
especially  when  they  have  been  irri¬ 
tated  by  dust.  Should  you  get  any 


foreign  substance  in  the  eye,  be  sure 
to  use  a  perfectly  clean  handkerchief 
or  bit  of  sterilized  gauze  in  removing 
the  particle,  and  if  it  refuses  to  come 
out  easily  let  an  oculist  or  optician  get 
it  out  for  you  before  it  can  get  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  eyeball. 

The  brows  and  lashes  play  a  large 
part  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  and 
need  constant  care.  An  eyebrow  brush 
should  be  part  of  every  woman’s  toilet 
equipment  and  the  brows  should  have 
their  daily  brushing  into  the  shape  iri 
which  they  ought  to  lie.  If  the  brows 
grow  together  over  the  nose  the  effect 
produced  is  that  of  a  constant  frown 
and  appearance  can  be  greatly  bet¬ 
tered  by  using  the  tweezers  and  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  hairs  over  the  arch  of  the 
nose.  If  many  hairs  are  drawn  use  a 
cold  cream  to  allay  any  irritation  of 
the  skin,  but  the  next  day  use  a 
peroxide  and  ammonia  wash  taking 
great  care  that  none  of  it  gets  in 
the  eyes,  for  the  result  would  be  severe 
irritation  and  painful  smarting.  After 
the  hair  has  been  removed  over  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  shape  the  ends  of 
the  brows  so  they  will  not  be  too 
square  and  heavy  on  the  inner  corners. 

There  has  been  a  fad  of  late  for 
shaping  the  eyebrows  to  a  mere  line, 
but  that  is  a  passing  fancy  and  means 
that  mail}'  a  girl  will  have  brows  too 
heavy  for  beauty  in  future  years  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulated  hair  growth. 

If  the  brows  are  thin  and  colorless, 
the  brush  is  a  decidedly  helpful  toilet 


adjunct.  Rub  a  little  melted  vaseline 
into  the  brows  at  night  and  then  brush 
thoroughly.  Eyebrow  pencils  may  be 
obtained  at  any  druggists  and  these 
give  a  harmless  coloring  to  brows 
lacking  sufficient  definiteness  of  out¬ 
line.  For  the  woman  whose  brows 
insist  on  turning  white,  the  eyebrow 
pencil  is  a  boon,  for  white  eyebrows 
are  unbecoming  to  most  women  and 
the  usual  hair  dyes  are  difficult  to 
apply  without  running  risk  of  coloring 
the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair  (a  most  un¬ 
desirable  effect  that  is,  too),  or  of  get¬ 
ting  the  dye  dangerously  near  the  eye 
and  causing  serious  injury. 

The  lashes  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  are  the  brows,  using  the 
brush  and  vaseline  to  stimulate  growth. 
Cutting  the  lashes  is  said  to  make  the 
hair  grow  stiffen  until  they  resemble 
bristles,  but  some  women  who  have 
very  long  lashes  and  wear  glasses  find 
an  occasional  cutting  of  the  ragged 
ends  of  their  lashes  a  necessity.  Not 
only  does  this  trimming  straighten  the 
edge  line  of  the  lashes,  but  also  pre¬ 
vents  having  the  glasses  constantly 
brushed  by  a  very  slight — but  never¬ 
theless,  clouding — film  of  oiliness  on 
the  lenses.  But  if  the  lashes  are  cut, 
see  that  the  work  is  done  only  on  the 
very  tips  of  the  hair,  that  the  lashes 
arc  cut  to  give  a  properly  rounded 
effect  and  let  somebody  else  do  the 
work.  It  is  a  bit  too  easy  for  the  tips 
of  the  scissors  to  clip  the  delicate  flesh 
of  the  cheek  when  your  eyes  are  closed. 


Care  of  tke  Hair 

Continued  from  First  Column 

shampoo  with  tincture  of  green  soap 
is  needed  to  restore  the  hair  to  healthy 
condition.  .A-ny  good  quinine  tonic  is 
effective,  or  take ; 

1  ounce  alcohol 
1  ounce  distilled  water 
1  ounce  witch  hazel 
.SO  grains  of  resorcin 
Mix  and  massage  into  scalp  nightly. 

Borax  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
will  cut  the  grease  in  the  hair  if 
added  to  the  shampoo,  but  they  also 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  greyness. 

Dry  H  air 

Dryness  of  hair  often  goes  with 
the  presence  of  dandyuff ;  dry  hair 
is  also  inclined  to  split.  The  person 
with  dry  hair,  after  dandruff  has  been 
checked,  should  be  content  with  a  bi¬ 
weekly  shampoo  in  summer  and  only 
svery  third  or  fourth  week  washing 
in  winter.  Tar  soap  is  good  for  the 
dry  head  of  hair,  although  inclined  to 
darken  very  blonde  tresses.  Brillian- 
tine  is  useful  for  keeping  too  fluffy 
hair  in  place,  and  as  the  base  of  this 
preparation  is  usually  castor  oil,  it 
serves  to  stimulate  hair  gyowth  at  the 
same  time  it  keeps  the  locks  lying 
smoothly. 

Vaseline  is  a  satisfactory  emollient 
for  dry  scalp  and  may  be  applied  with 
the  finger  tips  when  massaging  the 
head  at  night. 

Grey  Hair 

NOWAD.AYS  so  many  women,  and 
men  too,  have  prematurely  grey 
hair  that  this  can  no  longer  be  counted 
one  of  the  infallible  signs  of  age. 

If  you  don’t  want  grey  hair,  take 
care  of  your  crown  of  glory  during 
your  youth  and  see  that  it  is  well 
brushed,  broken  ends  cut  off  at  least 
once  a  year,  brushing  and  massage 
and  shampoos  regularly  given,  and 
that  the  hair  gets  plenty  of  fresh  air 
at  night. 

Dyes  and  BleacKes 

When  the  hair  begins  to  grey,  the 
first  traces  may  be  hidden  by  careful 
hair-dressing,  supplemented  by  making 
an  infusion  of  henna  (you  can  buy 
the  henna  leaves  for  a  few'  cents  at 
any  druggist’s)  and  tinting  the  light 
places  after  each  shampoo.  Henna  is 
useful  for  reddish  or  light  hair.  Sage 
tea  and  salt  w'ill  lend  a  darker  tone  to 
grey  hair,  but  must  be  renewed  fre¬ 
quently.  And  if  you  do  indulge  in 
any  tinting,  remember  the  hair  keeps 
growing  and  must  be  freshly  tinted 
about  the  roots  every  w'eek  or  two. 
Two-thirds  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to 
one-third  ammonia  is  an  effective 
bleach. 

Add  a  little  ordinary  bluing  to  the 
last  rinsing  water  wdien  w'ashing  white 
hair  and  a  whiter  tint  will  result. 

Turmeric  makes  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  dyes  for  producing  light 
shades. 

Curly  Hair 

MIXTURE  that  will  help  keep  the 
hair  curly  is  made  by  using : 

Cum  arabic  . . .  2  oz. 

Salts  of  tartar .  1  oz. 

Orange  flower  water . . .  ’4  pt. 

Rose  water  — . .  134  pt. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  tint  wdth  car¬ 
mine  if  color  is  desired. 


■ 

Brows  grown  together 

give  a  frowning  expression 

ws 


HOME  CRAFT 


Care  of  the  Hands,  Arms  and 

Finger  Nails 


The  attractive  hand  is  the  one 
showing  the  evidences  of  care. 
Though  beauty  of  color  and  form 
adds  greatly  to  the  hand’s  appearance, 
this  alone  does  not  suffice.  Hands 
mu.st  receive  daily  ,.are  in  order  to 
give  the  impression  that  they  belong 
to  a  well-groomed  person.  Naturally, 
cleanliness  is  the  first  requisite  and  as 
the  nails  harbor  dirt  easily,  proper 
manicuring  is  the  first  step  in  caring 
for  the  hands. 

If  possible,  pay  a  visit  or  two  to  a 
good  manicurist  and  watch  how  she 
works,  what  tools  she  uses  and  how 
any  special  difficulties  are  handled. 

In  manicuring,  first  file  the  nails  into 
shape,  following  the  outline  of  the 
finger  tips  rather  than  making  a  sharp 
point.  After  filing,  soak  the  finger  tips 
in  a  bowl  of  warm,  soapy  water  a  few 
minutes  until  the  cuticle  around  the 
base  of  the  nails  is  softened  and  can 
be  worked  easily.  Then,  with  the  blunt 
end  of  the  orange-wood  stick,  push 
back  the  cuticle  until  the  half  moon 
shows,  but  not  until  the  cuticle  breaks 
or  feels  strained.  While  nails  should 
show  the  half  moon,  some  few  do  not 
do  so  naturally  and  require  too  much 
pushing  to  produce  this  result,  so  do 
not  force  showing  the  moon  since  the 
fingers  keep  in  better  shape  without 
too  much  pressure  on  the  cuticle. 
Pushing  back  the  cuticle  with  the  towel 
each  time  the  hands  are  washed  and 
dried  will  help  bring  the  half  moon 
into  sight  and  helps  keep  the  fingers 
in  good  shape. 

If  any  jagged  or  rough  edges  of 
cuticle  are  visible,  trim  these  away 
with  the  light  weight  manicure  scis¬ 
sors,  and  if  any  breaks  in  the  cuticle 
occur,  use  the  scissors  at  once  to  trim 
the  edges  and  prevent  further  split¬ 
ting. 

Any  rough  or  hard  spots  on  the  nail 
should  be  rubbed  smooth  with  the 
emery  board  or  with  dampened  pumice 
stone,  applied  on  the  end  of  a  cotton- 
covered  orange-wood  stick.  Where 
the  stick  will  do  the  work  this  is 
preferable  to  the  use  of  your  cuticle 
knife,  but  the  latter  is  indispensable 
for  removing  roughnesses  yielding  to 
no  other  treatment  or  loosening  cuticle 
that  cannot  be  pushed  back  without  its 
aid.  Take  care  that  the  flesh  beneath 
the  nail  and  around  the  cuticle  edge  is 
not  injured  in  using  a  knife.  If  a 
liquid  cuticle  remover  is  applied  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  cuticle  scissors,  be 
sure  to  rub  in  a  little  vaseline  after 
the  remover  has  been  washed  off,  for 
the  very  qualities  making  the  remover 
effective  also  tend  to  dry  the  skin. 
Moderation  is  advisable  also  in  the  use 
3f  peroxide,  which  dries  the  nails,  mak¬ 
ing  them  brittle  if  used  more  than  a 
couple  of  times  a  week.  In  modera¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  excellent  bleach. 

When  the  cuticle  has  been  cared  for, 
scrub  the  finger  tips  in  soapy  water 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Then  take  your 
cotton-wound  orange-wood  stick,  dip 
in  soapy  water  and  clean  the  nails 
thoroughly.  A  little  pumice  on  the 
stick  will  remove  ink  and  other  dis¬ 
colorations  that  are  not  affected  by 
water  and  soap  alone.  After  the  nails 
are  thoroughly  clean,  apply  the  paste  or 
powder  and  rub  with  the  buffer  until 
a  polish  is  obtained.  Then  scrub  thor¬ 
oughly  to  remove  traces  of  the  polisher 
and  use  the  palm  of  the  hand  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  final  polish.  Finely  powdered 
oxide  of  tin,  perfumed  with  oil  of 
bergamot  or  oil  of  lavendar,  makes  a 
good  nail  polishing  powder. 

Metal  cleaners  injure  both  flesh  and 
nail  and  the  smoother  you  can  keep  the 


flesh  under  the  nail  the  less  chance  is 
created  for  the  lodgment  of  dirt 
particles. 

Keeping  the  Hands  in  Good 
Condition 

MIXTURE  of  glycerine  and  rose¬ 
water  makes  a  very  good  standard 
hand  lotion  and  there  are  any  number 
of  other  satisfactory  preparations  on 
the  market.  If  your  hands  have  a 
tendency  to  roughen  the  lotion  should 
be  applied  after  each  washing  and  al¬ 
ways  at  night  should  be  rubbed  in 
before  retiring.  If  the  nails  are  brittle. 


the  application  of  olive  oil,  vaseline  or 
codliver  oil  to  the  finger  tips  will  fre¬ 
quently  help  this  condition,  but  as 
these  oils  are  good  hair  tonics  they 
must  not  be  used  all  over  the  hands  or 
on  the  arms.  Camphor  ice  softens  and 
whitens  the  skin  and  is  especially  good 
for  chapped  hands.  The  formula  for 
making  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  treating  of  care  of  the  skin. 

A  good  whitener  and  emollient  for 
the  hands  and  arms  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

6  ounces  orange  flower  water 
3  teaspoonfuls  pure  glycerine 
3  drams  pulverized  borax 

For  Chapped  Hands 

Mutton  suet  3  parts 

Lanolin  6  parts 

Boric  powder  1  part 


Melt  suet  and  lanolin.  Add  boric 
powder,  stir  lightly  until  cool.  Pour 
into  molds  to  harden. 

Salol  allays  inflammation  through  its 
antiseptic  properties  and  menthol  allays 
itching,  so  the  following  combination 
is  excellent  for  treating  chapped 
hands : 

1  part  menthol 

2  parts  of  salol 

2  parts  olive  oil 

60  parts  lanolin 

Warm  lanolin  slightly  and  work  in 
other  ingredients. 


An  Old  Family  Recipe  for  Hand 
Lotion 

Glycerin  8  ounces 

Tincture  of  benzoin  2  ounces 

Rub  in  thoroughly  and  allow  to  dry 
on  the  hands.  Be  sure  that  your  hands 
are  thoroughly  clean  before  applying 
the  lotion. 

Many  people  like  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  rosewater  to  this  combination,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  essential. 

Some  people  cannot  use  glycerine  on 
the  skin  and  for  those  who  cannot,  the 
following  emollient  is  suggested,  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  in  winter  when  the 
hands  are  inclined  to  chap ; 

Benzoinated  suet  3  parts 
Lanolin  6  parts 

Boric  acid  powder  1  part 

Jtlelt  suet ;  add  lanolin.  When 


melted  add  boric  acid.  Allow  to 
harden  and,  if  desired,  when  hard¬ 
ened  mold  into  sticks. 

If  your  hands  and  arms  are  sun¬ 
burned,  put  on  stearate  of  zinc,  a 
greasy  powder  that  usually  works 
wonders  in  removing  the  pain  of  sun¬ 
burn.  In  fact,  this  powder  can  be 
rubbed  in  before  going  on  outings  and 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  natural 
effect  of  the  sun,  and  when  covered 
with  a  light  dusting  of  your  usual  face 
powder,  the  stearate  is  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible. 

Care  of  tlie  Arms 

PRETTY  hands  and  homely  arms 
form  rather  an  anti-climax,  where¬ 
fore  a  woman  should  see  that  her 
arms  are  kept  good-looking.  Most 
women  object  to  the  light  down  of 
hair  on  the  arms,  but  this  had  better 
be  left  alone  or  bleached  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  diluted  pure  (not  household) 
ammonia  and  peroxide  rather  than 
make  effort  at  removal.  Removing  the 
hair  (without  the  roots)  means  that  it 
will  come  back  with  renewed  strength. 
Pumice  stone  will  remove  a  light 
growth  of  hair,  but  don’t  indulge  in 
this  too  often  if  the  hair  is  to  be  kept 
a  down  instead  of  a  heavy  growth. 

Goose-flesh  or  roughness  of  the  skin 
is  another  disfigurement  often  found 
on  the  arm  and  is  usually  caused  by 
careless  bathing  or  lack  of  proper  dry¬ 
ing  after  the  bath.  The  orange  flower 
lotion  mentioned  above  is  also  excel¬ 
lent  for  use  in  reducing  this  rough¬ 
ness,  but  first  give  the  arms  a  good 
rubbing  with  a  soft  Turkish  towel  to 
stimulate  circulation. 

For  women  who  have  rough,  discol¬ 
ored  elbows,  a  bleaching  wash  of  lemon 
juice,  allowed  to  dry  on  the  elbow 
each  night,  will  whiten  the  skin.  But 
if  the  whole  arm  is  yellowed  (not  sun¬ 
burned)  a  change  of  diet  is  probably 
the  only  cure.  More  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  more  water  between  meals 
and  less  sweets  and  fat.  rich  foods  is 
the  prescription  for  this  trouble. 

A  bleaching  paste  may  also  be  used, 
composed  of : 

2  egg  vi^hites 

1  teaspoonful  lemon  juice 
1  ounce  honey 
8  drops  of  bitter  almond 

Mix  these  ingredients  and  then  stir 
into  enough  fine  oatmeal  to  make  a 
thick  paste  and  spread  on  the  arms  at 
night,  wrapping  around  with  surgical 
gauze  so  it  will  stay  on  until  morning. 

Underarm  Perspiration 

Excessive  perspiration  under  the 
arm  pits  makes  trouble  for  many 
women.  A  good  powder  with  which  to 
dust  the  arms  to  prevent  excessive 
perspiration  is  made  of : 

1  ounce  powdered  starch 
1/3  drachm  of  salicylic  acid 
1  drachm  of  oleate  of  zinc 

Fattening  and  Making  Thin 

SINCE  exercise  increases  the  size  of 
the  muscles,  the  same  prescription 
works  for  making  the  arms  either  fat¬ 
ter  or  thinner.  Building  muscles  on 
the  thin  arm  increases  the  size,  but 
building  muscles  on  the  fat  arm  lessens 
size  since  it  is  actually  eating  up  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  and  transforming  it  into 
compact  muscles. 

Rotary  exercises  at  the  wrist  will 
help  keep  that  joint  supple  and  small. 
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of  tke  Teetk 


Many  a  handsome  face  had  lost 
its  attractiveness  when,  the 
lips  parted  in  a  smile,  the 
teeth  disclosed  lacked  whiteness  and 
evenness.  Again,  a  very  plain  face 
is  made  almost  pretty  through  a 
smile  which  discloses  perfect  teeth. 
Then  too,  digestion  and  health  de¬ 
pend  in  part  on  good,  sound  teeth. 
Therefore  it  behooves  us  all  to  keep 
our  teeth  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  the  sake  of  health  and 
beauty. 

The  right  time  to  begin  caring  for 
the  teeth  is  when  they  first  appear 
in  childhood.  Many  mothers  allow 
their  children  to  neglect  their  first 
or  ‘milk’  teeth  because  these  will 
remain  but  a  few  years.  Yet  the 
proper  care  of  the  milk  teeth  means 
better  health  and  digestion  for  the 
child  and  may  also  effect  the  sec¬ 
ond,  or  permanent,  set  of  teeth,  de¬ 
cay  from  a  milk  tooth  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  second  tooth  com¬ 
ing  in  beside  it. 

Before  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
care  for  his  own  teeth,  the  mother 
should  keep  them  clean,  using  a  soft 
brush  and  good  mouth  wash.  By 
the  time  a  child  is  five  years  old  he 
be  taught  how  to  clean  his  own 
teeth,  using  a  soft  brush  and  a  re¬ 
liable  dentrifice  each  morning  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  and  again  at  night. 
The  mouth  must  be  rinsed  with 
tepid  water  until  clean  and  the  brush 
cleansed  thoroughly  in  cold  water, 
shaken  out  as  dry  as  possible  and 
kept  exposed  to  the  air  so  that  it 
will  dry  thoroughly.  The  teeth 
ought  to  be  brushed  after  each  meal; 
if  that  is  impossible,  at  least  teach 
the  children  to  rinse  the  mouth  after 
eating,  forcing  the  water  in  and  out 
between  the  teeth  to  force  out  any 
clinging  food  particles. 

The  adult  may  use  a  harder  brush 
than  that  employed  by  the  child.  A 
good,  stiff  brush  is  the  best  for  both 
teeth  and  gums.  If  the  gums  bleed 
easily,  a  medium  brush  may  be  used 
but  the  use  of  a  salt  and  water  rinse 
and  proper  brushing  should  harden 
the  gums  until  a  hard  brush  is  usa¬ 
ble.  In  fact,  some  dentists  suggest 
the  keeping  of  two  brushes,  using 
them  alternately  so  that  each  has 
time  to  dry  and  stiffen  thoroughly 
before  being  used  again. 

In  brushing  the  teeth  use  a  down¬ 
ward  sweep  from  the  base  of  the 
teeth  to  the  cutting  surface  as  this 
motion  gets  the  bristles  in  the  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  teeth,  remov¬ 
ing  any  particles  of  food  and  pol¬ 
ishing  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 
Brushing  towards  the  root  of  the 
tooth  pushes  back  the  flesh  and  is 
therefore  injurious,  while  cross 
brushing  fails  to  get  between  the 


teeth  sufficiently,  and  also  tends  to 
fasten  accumulations  in  between  the 
teeth.  Brush  the  back  teeth  as  care¬ 
fully  as  you  do  the  front  ones; 
brush  also  the  rear  or  inside  sur¬ 
face  of  the  teeth  and  the  top,  or 
grinding  surface,  of  the  molars. 

Be  careful  to  get  the  brush  down 
so  that  it  sweeps  the  gum  at  the 
base  of  the  teeth,  because  one  great 
source  of  trouble  is  the  falling  away 
of  the  gums,  which  can  be  largely 
prevented  by  absolute  cleanliness. 

A  good  tooth  powder  or  paste 


Accepted  forms  of  tooth  brush  bristles 


should  be  employed  on  the  brush  at 
least  once  a  day.  Several  of  these 
are  on  the  market,  but  prepared 
chalk  and  a  good  soap  are  the  basis 
of  the  majority  of  satisfactory  den- 
trifices  and  many  persons  use  these 
instead  of  the  prepared  articles. 

Besides  the  brush,  two  other  in¬ 
struments  are  needed  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  teeth.  One  of  these  is 
the  quill  or  orange-wood  toothpick 
which  should  be  used  to  rernove  par¬ 
ticles  lodging  in  cavities  or  in  the  in¬ 


terstices  between  the  teeth  which 
cannot  be  moved  by  the  brush.  The 
public  use  of  the  toothpick  has 
brought  it  somewhat  into  disfavor, 
but  properly  used  it  is  a  most  use¬ 
ful  adjunct  to  the  dressing  table. 
Naturally,  the  toothpick  should  be 
thrown  away  after  use  and  not  kept 
for  a  second.  No  more  reason  exists 
for  its  use  in  public  than  a  public 
display  of  the  toothbrush. 

The  second  assistant  to  the  brush 
is  dental  floss.  Ordinary  thread  is 
not  a  fit  substitute,  since  the  thread 
is  sharper  and  liable  to  cut  the  gums. 
Get  any  standard  make  of  dental 
floss  and  use  it  several  times  a  week, 
if  not  every  day.  To  use,  cut  off  a 
bit  about  six  inches  in  length  and 
insert  between  the  teeth,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  bring  it  down  sharply 
against  the  gum,  but  working  care¬ 
fully  up  and  down  to  clean  where 
neither  brush  nor  toothpick  can 
reach.  The  floss  is  drawn  out  and 
not  pulled  down  against  the  gum 
when  removing  from  between  two 
teeth.  Use  the  floss  on  all  the  in¬ 
terstices  and  throw  it  away.  Then 
rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly  with  an 
antiseptic  wash,  thus  removing  any 
free  particles  loosened  by  the  floss. 

If  the  teeth  are  inclined  to  yel¬ 
low,  either  a  wash  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  or  rubbing  with  a  bit  of 
lemon  may  be  efficacious.  If  the 
latter  be  used  always  rinse  the 
mouth  afterwards  with  lime  water 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  acid. 

Tartar  is  a  serious  enemy  both  to 
health  and  beautji  of  teeth,  but  keep¬ 
ing  the  teeth  scrupulously  clean 
helps  prevent  tartar  formations. 
Some  people  use  a  little  powdered 
pumice  stone  on  the  cotton-covered 
tip  of  a  toothpick  and  rub  the  tartar 
off  that  way,  but  the  danger  of 
scratching  and  destroying  the  en¬ 
amel  of  the  teeth  is  too  great  to 
make  that  method  quite  a  safe  one 
to  recommend.  Rinsing  the  mouth 
daily  with  water  to  which  enough 
tincture  of  myrrh  has  been  added  to 
give  the  mixture  a  milky  appear¬ 
ance,  repels  tartar. 

The  trouble  known  as  “Riggs’  Dis¬ 
ease,”  which  is  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon,  is  marked  by  the  tenderness 
and  inflammation  of  the  gums  and 
their  gradual  recession  from  the  teeth. 
The  cause  of  the  condition  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  tartar  on  the  teeth  below 
their  junction  with  the  gums,  when  the 
separating  of  the  gum  from  the  tooth 
permits  particles  of  food  to  lodge 
within  these  clefts. 

These  decompose  and  cause  trouble. 


The  removal  of  the  tartar,  if  done  in 
time,  will  remove  the  trouble,  but  this 
must  be  accomplished  before  suppura¬ 
tion  sets  in.  In  advanced  cases  the 
teeth  loosen  beyond  repair  and  must  be 
drawn.  The  teeth  once  gone,  the 
gums  heal  and  grow  healthy  again. 

Remember  also,  that  the  gums  are 
as  important  as  the  teeth,  and  keep 
them  well  cleansed  in  every  fold  and 
crease,  and  if  they  are  sensitive  and 
spongy  use  a  toughening  lotion  upon 
them.  Very  salty  water  is  as  good  as 
any  preparation,  and  brushing  with  a 
firm  brush  dipped  in  cool  water  will 
also  help  harden  them.  If  the  mouth 
is  inclined  to  super-acidity  this  may 
incline  the  gums  to  recede  and  many 
dentists  advise  rinsing  the  mouth  with 
milk  of  magnesia  after  the  teeth  have 
been  brushed  at  night.  After  using 
the  milk  of  magnesia  allow  as  much  as 
will  cling  to  the  teeth  and  gums  to 
remain  in  the  mouth  overnight  as  this 
is  a  powerful  antacid.  Lime  water 
may  be  used  by  persons  to  whom  the 
magnesia  is  unpleasant. 

In  brushing  the  teeth  and  gums,  do 
not  neglect  the  tongue,  but  brush  it 
gently  also.  If  the  tongue  is  heavily 
coated  this  is  a  sign  of  digestive 
trouble  and  should  be  attended  to 
promptly. 

Cavities  mean  decay  and  should  be 
promptly  cared  for  by  the  dentist.  If 
impossible  to  have  the  teeth  filled  at 
once,  use  a  cleansing  wash  frequently. 
Even  though  the  cavities  may  not  make 
the  breath  disagreeable,  food  par¬ 
ticles  will  collect  in  them  and  the 
mouth  be  far  from  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exer¬ 
cised.  No  person  can  afford  objec¬ 
tionable  body  odors,  and  of  these  none 
is  more  objectionable  than  an  impure 
breath. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  have 
your  dentist  make  an  annual  inspection 
of  your  teeth,  examining  for  any  hid¬ 
den  cavities  and  giving  a  prophylactic 
treatment  or  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
teeth.  This  will  remove  all  tartar  col¬ 
lections  and  stains  from  around  the 
teeth  and  frequently  will  be  the  means 
of  discovering  a  tiny  cavity  which^  un¬ 
discovered,  might  grow  large  before  it 
w'as  noticed  and  filled.  If  any  ten¬ 
dency  towards  “Riggs’  Disease”  exists, 
better  have  the  cleaning  and  exami¬ 
nation  two  or  three  times  a  year  until 
the  teeth  are  restored  to  a  healthy 
condition.  Very  perfect  sets  of  false 
teeth  are  made  these  days,  but  after 
all,  most  of  us  prefer  keeping  our 
natural  teeth  and  can  do  so  for  far 
longer  time  if  we  will  take  proper  care 
of  them. 

Tooth  brushes  are  expensive  neces¬ 
sities  these  days  so  that  care  in  their 
treatment  is  well  worth  while.  Have 
two  brushes,  and  use  alternately. 
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Becomingness  of  Costume  . 51 

Hats  . 41,  43 

Bed  Set,  Crochet  Trimmed  .  18-19 

Beef,  Cuts  of  . 86 

Bereavement,  {See  Funerals) 

Best  Man,  Duties  of  . 98 

Bias  Cutting  of  Materials  . 45 

Blackheads  . 104 

Blanching,  Vegetables  . .  88 

Bleaching  . 79 

Hair  . 107 

Boiling,  Time  Tables  .  92 

Bows,  Making  of  . 47 

Boys’  Clothing  .  62 

Brassiere,  Filet  .  28 

Bridal  Processions  . 98 

Bridesmaids  . 98,  99 

Broken  Arches  . 103 

Budgets  . . 69 

Bunions  . 103 

Button  Molds,  Covering _ _  64 

Buttonhole  Making  . 64 

Buttons,  Sewing  on  . . . . .  53,  64 

Buying: 

Dress  Goods  _ _ 52,  68,  69 

Millinery  . 41,  48 


Calling  Etiquette  _ _ _ _ _  95 

Calling  Cards  . 96 

Callouses  . . . . 103 

Calories,  Table  of  . . . . .  83 

Camisoles  . . . . . . . 28,  61 

{See  also  Corset  Covers) 

Camisole  Tops  . 29 

Camphor  Ice  . . 104 

Candling  Eggs  . - . .  90 

Canning  . 88-90 

Cold  Pack  .  88 

Time  Tables  .  88 

Caps,  Children’s  . . . . 32,  50 

Caps  {See  also  Millinery) 

Carbohydrates  . . 82 

Cellulose  . 82 

Centerpieces,  {See  Doilies) 

Cereals,  Cooking  of  . 84 

Chapercnage  (Etiquette)  . 100 

Chemises  . 27,  61 

Chicken,  Selection  and  Cooking  .  87 

(Children’s  Clothing _ _ _ _ 32,  62-64 

Psychology  of  . - .  63 

Children’s  Diet . . . . . . . 83,  85 

Manners  . 95 

Millinery  . 32,  50 

Choosing  Textiles  .  52 

Christmas  Gifts  . 99-100 

Cleaning  and  Renovating  . . . 66-68 

Millinery  and  Textiles  . 48-49 

Household  . . . . . - . 73,  91 

Cleanliness  . 101 

Cloaks,  (5ee  Coats) 

Clothing  {See  Dress  or  Specific  Subject) 

Club,  Entertaining  in  . 100 

Coal  Stoves  .  80 

Coats,  Making  and  Styles  . . 55,  56 

Cold  Storage  Box  . 81 

(Collars,  Knitted  .  31 

Color,  Choice  of . 41-43,  51 

Color,  Choice  in  Furnishing  House  . 72 

Color,  Setting  in  Laundering .  79 

Combinations  (Underwear)  .  61 

Complexion,  Care  of . - . . 104 

Conversation  . . 95 

Cooking  Meats  . 92 

Cooking,  Time  Tables  .  92 

Cooking,  Weights  and  Measures- .  92 

Corduroy  . . - . - .  52 

(Corns  . . 103 

Corset  Covers  . 61 

Costume,  {See  Dress) 

(Cottons,  Testing  . 52 

Crochet  _ 5-28,  38 

Baby  Pillow  . 15-16 

Bags  . 17 

Bed  Set  . - - - 18-19 

Camisole  Tops  — .  29 

Dress  Trimmings  . - 24 

Edgings  . 6,  11,  14,  20,  23,  24,  38 

Insertions  . -....6,  10,  20,  24,  28,  38 

Lamp  Shield  - . — . —  17 

Luncheon  Set  . — - . — . - 13 

Scarf  . . - .  10 

Towels  . 9,  14,  33 

Underwear  {See  Brassiere,  Skirt,  Etc.) 

Cross  Stitch  Centerpiece  . 37 

Cuffs,  Fitting  . — . _....54,  59 

Curling  Hair  — - - 107 

Cutting  and  Fitting  . 53-54 


Dandruff  . - . - . 107 

Darning,  . - . 66,  67 
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Craft 


The  contents  of  this  book  comprises  six  main  divisions:  Fancy  Work; 
Millinery;  Dressmaking;  Household  Arts;  Etiquette;  Health  and  Beauty. 
The  following  index  helps  the  reader  find  the  page  on  which  specific 
subjects  have  been  treated,  and  all  text  has  been  carefully  edited,  to  make  the 
directions  practical  and  easily  followed  by  the  average  housewife. 


Dehydrating  Vegetables  .  89 

Diet  and  Beauty  . . . 101 

Diet  for  Children . 85 

Dinner  Etiquette  . 97 

Dinner  Service  . 74 

Dish  Washing  . 78 

Doilies,  Crocheted  . . . . . 6,  9,  11 

Embroidered  . 3,  21,  25,  35 

Hedebo  . 23 

Madeira  .  38 

Star  Pattern  . — .  9 

Drawers  (Underwear)  .  61 

Dress  {See  also  Buying,  Coats,  Etc.) 

Care  and  Cleaning  . 66-68 

Etiquette  of  .  51 

For  Men  . 51 

Forms,  Making  and  Use  of . — .  53 

Good  Taste  in  . . 51 

of  Different  Periods  . . . 55,  56 

Trimmings  . 24 

Storage  Methods  . 68 

Dressmaking  . 51-70 

Dry  Salting  . 89 

Dry  Skin  . 104 

Duck,  Selection  and  Cooking  . 87 

Dusting  _ _ 73 

Dyes,  Dress  . . 66-68 

Hair  . - . . . - . 107 


Economy  in  Buying  . 69 

Edgings,  Crocheted  . . - . . 

.  5,  6,  8,  9,  11,  14,  20,  23,  24 

Knitted  . 30,  31 

Tatted  . 12 

Eggs,  Candling  . 90 

Preserving  . 90 

Electric  Appliances,  (Cooking)  .  80 

(Laundry)  . 79 

Embroidery .  3,  4,  6,  21,  27,  34,  35 

Cross  Stitch  . . . ...37,  93 

Hedebo  _ 23 

Lessons  . -...._ . . . -....34-36 

Towels  .  14 

Engagements  . 98 

Entertaining  {See  Receptions,  Teas,  Etc.) 

Etiquette  . . - . 77,  95-100 

Exercises  . -....101-102 

Eyebrows,  Care  of  . - . - _ _ 107 

Eyelashes,  Care  of  _ 107 

Eyes,  Care  of  . 107 


I 


Ice  Refrigerators  . - . . . . — . - . —  81 

Ingrown  Toenails  . . . . . . . — . 103 

Initials,  Embroidered  .  32 

Insertions,  Crocheted . 6,  8,  9,  20,  28 

Sewing  in  .  59 

Tatted  . 12 

Introduction  (Etiquette)  . . 95 

Invitations,  (Etiquette)  . 96 

Irish  Crochet  . . 7,  8,  26 

Ironing  . - _ _ _ _ _ _ _  79 


J 

Jackets,  Making  and  Styles  . . . 55,  56 

Jellies  . - . . .  89 

K 

Kaufman,  Helen,  Fancy  Work  Editor,  3-38 


Knitted  Bath  Comforts  . . . - .  33 

Clothing  for  Baby  . . . .  32 

Edgings  - - - - 30,  31 

Knitting  Stitches  . . .  30 


L 


Lace,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  . . 48 

Hats  . - . - . - . . .  45 

Making  {See  Fancy  Work) 

Lamb,  Cuts  of  . 86-87 

Lamp  Shield,  Cocheted . 17 

Lashes,  Care  of  . . -.107 

Laundry  Work  . . . . . 79,  81 

Layettes  . 64 

Letters  and  Notes  (Etiquette)  .  96 

Linens,  Household  9,  13,  21,  23,  25,  30,  31, 

33,  38  (Nee  also  Doilies) 

Laundering  of  . 81 

Testing  . 52 

Lingerie,  {See  Camisoles,  Skirts,  Etc.) 

Lining  Hats  .  45 

Lips,  Care  of  . - .  105 

Liver  Spots  . 105 

Luncheon  (Etiquette)  .  97 

Service  . . . . . . . 74,  75 

Set, Crocheted  . . . 13 


Fancy  Work  {See  also  Stitches)  . 

Fat  as  Food  . . . 

Feather  Dyeing  and  Curling  . . . 

Feet,  Care  of  . . - . 

Fermenation  of  Vegetables  . . . 

Filet  Crochet: 

Baby  Pillow  . 

Camisole  Tops  . . 

Inserts  . . . . . . . 

Scarf  . . . — 

Towels,  . . . 

Finger  Nails,  Care  of - - 

Fireless  Cooker  . . . 

Fitting  {See  Cutting  and  Fitting) 

Floors,  Cleaning  and  Polishing . . 

Flours  . - . - . - . 

Food  for  Children  . - . 

Food  Values  (in  Calories)  . 

Freckles  . - . . . 

Frills,  Making  . — . — . 

Funerals  (Etiquette)  . - . 

Furnishing  a  Home  . . 

Furs,  Care,  Styles  and  Imitations  ... 


. 3-40 

.82,  83 

.  47 

_ 103 

_  90 

. 15-16 

.  29 

.  10 

.  10 

.10,  28 

. 108 

.  80 

. .  73 

.  84 

. .  85 

.82,  83 

_ 105 

_  59 

_  99 

_  71 

. .  70 


G 


Gas  Stoves  . . .  80 

Gifts,  Etiquette  Concerning  . - . 98-100 

Girls’  Clothing  . — .  62 

Gloves,  Care  of  . - - .  67 

Goose,  Selection  and  Cooking  . . .  87 

Gray  Hair  . - . . . 107 

Guests,  Obligations  of  . - .  98 

Gussets,  How  to  Make  .  61 


H 


Hair,  Care  of  . . . — . 106 

Hair,  Superfluous  . 105 

Handkerchiefs,  Crocheted  Edges  - 4,  6,  20 

Hands,  Care  of  . - . 108 

Hats  {See  Millinery) 

Health  . 101-109 

Heat  and  Cold  . - - - - - . 101 

Hedebo  Embroidery  . - . . .  23 

Historic  Dress,  {See  Dress  of  Different 

Periods) 

Hosiery,  Care  of  .  67 

Hostess,  Etiquette  . . - . - . 96,  98 

House  Cleaning  . 73 

Household  Linens  {See  Linens,  Household) 
Household  Management  . — . 71-92 


Madeira  Embroidery  . . - . . .  38 

Manicuring  . 108 

Mats,  {See  Doilies) 

Measurements,  Dressmaking  . 54 

{See  also  Millinery,  Skirts,  Waists,  Etc.) 

Measures,  Cooking  . 92 

Meat,  Cuts  of  . . . . .  86 

Medallions  of  Irish  Crochet  .  7 

Mending  of  Clothing  . . . . 65,  66 

Menus,  Balanced  . 82 

for  Children  . - . - — ..  85 

Mercerized  Goods  . 52 

Millinery 

Bandeaux  . - .  45 

Bow  Making  . 47 

Care  and  Cleaning  . . . 48,  49 

Children’s  . . . . . - .  50 

Copying  a  H:it  .  43 

Covering  a  Frame  . 44-46 

Feathers  . . . - . . . .  47 

Linings  . 45 

Making  Patterns  . . 42,  43 

Paper  Hats  . - . . 46 

Rosette  Making  . 47 

Standard  Shapes  . - . 42,  49 

Stitches  . — . . . 45,  47 

Straw  Work  . 46 

Trimmings  . - . . . — 47-48 

Velvet  . 44-45 

Wiring  Shapes  . 46 

Moths  . . . — . 67,  70 

Mourning  (Etiquette)  - 99 

Mutton,  Cuts  of . — . 86,  87 


Nightgowns  . - . - . . 25,  26,  27,  61 

Night  Shirts  _  61 

Nose,  Red  . 105 

Notes  (Etiquette) . 96 

o 

Oily  Skin  . 104 

Oven  Dried  Vegetables  _ 90 

P 

) 

Paper  Hats  . 46 

Patching  . 65 


Patterns,  How  to  Make  (Millinery) - 42-44 

Stamping  for  Fancy  Work .  5 

{See  also  Skirts,  Waists,  Etc.) 

Perfumes  . 105 

Perspiration  . 104,  105,  108,  109 

.  89 

Pillow,  Crocheted . 

Embroidered  . 

. 15-16.  18-19 

. . 35,  93 

. 4,  6,  15,  19,  30,  34 

Pimples  . - . 

. 104 

. . .  59 

. - . - .  54 

Pockets,  Making  . 

. - . .  62 

. . . .  92 

Poultry,  Selection  and 
Powder,  Face  . - . 

Cooking . . .  87 

. - . 105 

_ _ - .  89 

.  90 

. .  67 

.  80 

. . . . .  82 

Psychology  of  Clothes  . 

. .  63 

R 


Receptions  (Etiquette)  .... 
Reducing  Weight  . 

. .  97 

. . . 102 

. . . . 73,  81 

. - . 1.  47 

. . 48-49 

.  92 

Rosette,  Making  . 

.  47 

. -.105 

Ruffes,  Making  . 

. . . .  -  59 

Sensitive  Skin  . — - - . 104 

Serving  Meals  . — . - .  74 

Setting  Colors  . . . . . — . —  79 

Shampoo  . . . - . 106,  107 

Shoe  Polishes  - - - - -  68 

Shoes,  Care  of- . . . . . 67-68 

Showers  for  Bride  . . . —  98 

Shrinking  Dress  Materials  . . - .  60 

Sideboard  Scarf  . - . . 10,  23 

Silks,  Care  of  — . — . . .  67 

Testing  . - . . . — . - .  52 

Silver  Polish  . - . - .  73 

Skin,  Care  of  . . - . 104-105 

Skirts,  Cutting  and  Fitting . - . 59-60 

Sleep  . - . 101 

Sleeves,  Fitting  . - . 54,  59 

Stain  Removers  . .  91 

Stitches,  Described  and  Illustrated  47,  53,  60 
{See  also  Fancy  Work) 

Stockings,  Care  of  . -  67 

Storage  of  Clothing  . . . 66,  68 

Millinery  _ _ _ — .  49 

Vegetables  . - . - . - . — . - .  84 

Straw  Hats  . - . - .  46 


Style  in  Clothing  . 


...41,  48-51 


{See  also  Hats,  Skirts,  Waists,  Etc.) 

Sunburn  . - . 105 

Superfluous  Hair  . . - . . 105 

Suppers,  (Etiquette)  . . - - -  97 


T 


Table  Linen,  {See  Linens,  Household) 

Etiquette  . - . - . 74,  77 

Setting  and  Service  . . . 74,  77 

Tan  . - . 105 

Tatting  . . . . . - . ...12,  27,  50 


Tea  Cart  Cover 
Teas  (Etiquette) 


.....3,  6 
97 
108 


Teeth,  Care  of  . — . — 

Textiles,  Testing  . . - .  52 

Tipping  (Customs)  . - . - . 100 

Toenails,  Ingrown  . 103 

Towels  . 9,  14,  33 

Travel,  (Etiquette)  . 100 

Tray  Cover  . . . 3,  6 

Trimmings,  Filet . - . — . .  24 

Trousseau  . . . - - -  98 

Turkey,  Selection  and  Cooking . . .  87 


u 


Llnderskirts 


Underwear,  Making  of . - . - . . 

{See  also  Camisoles,  Nightgowns,  Etc.) 


26,  61 
_ _  61 


V 


Vegetables,  Cooking 

Storage  . 

Velvet  Hats  . . . 

Visiting  Cards _ 


.  84 

.  84 

.44-45 
.  96 


Wash  Cloths  . 33 

Washing  Dishes  _ 78 

Water  Glass  . 90 

Wedding  Gifts  . — . - .  98 

Wedding  Receptions  . - . . .  99 

Weddings  (Etiquette)  . : . 96,  98-99 

Weights,  Cooking  . - . . .  92 

Weight,  Reducing . 102 

Williams,  Elizabeth  C.  {See  Household  Arts) 

Window  Box  for  Cold  Storage .  81 

Wiring  Hat  Shapes  . . 44-46 

Woolens,  Shrinking  . . 60 

Testing  . . 52 

W’ashing  . 79 
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